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THE STELA OF NEBIPUSENWOSRET: BRITISH 
MUSEUM NO. 101, 
By A. M. BLACKMAN 
With Plate i 

Tus stela is published in Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, ete., in the British Museum, 
1, London, 1912, Pl. 1 £., and is briefly deseribed in British Museum: A (rwide to the Egyptian 
Galleries (Seulpture), London, 1909, 52 £2 On p. 5 of the former publication we are informed 
that it is of grey limestone, that it belonged to the Salt Collection, and that it measures 9 ft. 
741m. in height and 2 ft. 1} in. in width. The hieroglyphs are said to be “incised on a yellow 
ground”, while the lower part of the stela is “ painted with black and yellow bands”. 

In the Guide to the Equyptian Galleries the height is given as § ft. 34 in. and the width 2 ft. 
2in. Mr. Alan Shorter, who has kindly examined the stela for me, says that these are the 
more correct measurements, though exactitude is hardly possible as the tablet is enclosed in 
a wooden frame and glazed. Mr. Shorter also informs me that “ the background of the stone, 
where the hieroglyphs are cut, is yellow, but it is difficult to see how the signs themselves were 
originally coloured. Traces of red remain on the flesh of the figures of the deceased, ete... Ho 
adds that the two bands of colour below the horizontal lines of text (they are quite clear in the 
photograph) are not black and yellow, but red and yellow, the upper one being red. The seven 
horizontal lines of text in the lower section of the stela are reproduced in K. Sethe, Aeqyp- 
lische Lesestiicke, Leipzig, 1924, 89 (i), and appear also, with an accompanying translation, 
as a reading lesson in A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Oxford, 1927, 165f. My sincere 
thanks are due to the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum 
for permitting me to use and publish the photograph on PI. 1. 

The stela represents what is really the facade of a house, this being framed m a torus orna- 
mented with a pattern of binding, and surmounted with a palm-branch cornice.* The surface 
within the frame is divided into three parts. In the uppermost, on either side of eight vertical 
lines of text, is a standing figure of Nebipusenwosret* in relief, with a single vertical line of 
text behind it. In the right-hand half of the central portion are nine vertical lines of text, and 
in the left-hand half Nebipusenwoeret is depicted sitting before a table covered with slices of 
bread,! in front of which, laid upon the ground, are two slaughtered bullocks, a couple of 
ducks, jars of drink, loaves of bread, vegetables and vessels contaming unguent, This scene, 
which is in relief, is accompanied by a few lines of text and some descriptive labels. 

The lower portion is filled with the seven horizontal lines of text, of which mention has 
already been made. 

All the hieroglyphic signs in the texts, apart from four below the offering-table, are 
incised, 

. The Stela is just mentioned in (wide to the Collections in the British Musewm, London, 1900, 218, 
2 W. ML. Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, 07 ff. | 
" Seo H, Ranke, Die aegyptischen Personennamen, 134, no. 15, In view of no, 14, = ho} andno, 16, 
Soh! |, Not-pw-Snwcert ia clearly the correct transliteration of =o] |" _, the meaning being 
Senwosret-is-my-master, a most suitable name for a man in the position of the owner of this stela. 
* See A. M. Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 1, 33, m. 5. 
u 





Translation. 


TEXTS IN UPPER SECTION OF STELA 

Above the central vertical lines of text are the signs |] ] placed between the two \.-parts 
of a pair of == -eyes and below them the words, Good (rod, Kherkawrer (Sesoatris I), justified. 

On the east face of the pyramid capstone of Amenemmes III, which is of the same date 
as this stela, below a representation of the winged solar disk, a similar pair of eyes and the 
word $24 are placed above the sign @. On either side of © is a cartouche of Amenemmes 
with accompanying titles, As Schiifer has pomted out,* this inscription must read: Amenem- 
mes beholds the beauty of the sun. The two columns of text on our stela and the signs above it 
must therefore be rendered: Beholding (ptr, infinitive) the beauty of the Good God, Kier- 
kawrér, justified, beloved of Osiris Onnophris, Lord of Abydos, (and) beloved of Wepwawet, 
Lord of the High Land (t? der). 

Opposite the left-hand figure of Nebipusenwosret is written: The sight of the Keeper of the 
Ihadem, Henchman of the Great House, Nebipusenwosret, is opened® that (2) he may see Osiris 
when he is justified in the presence of the Two Enneads, when he resteth (8) in his palace, and his 
heart is glad for ever.* *' I am content therewith”, saith the Upland.? Behind the figuro we read: 
Adoring Osiris in his beautiful festivals for ever and ever. 


' G. Maspero, Annales du Service, 3, 2004. ; J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (1906), Fig. 94, op. p. 202. 

* H. Schiifer, 24.8., 41, 84. 

* For this reading of Fi Y- K. Sethe, Eriduterungen zu den aegyptischen Leseatiicken, 93 (63, 18); see 
also Pyr., 2500; 3G¢;4080;470a; 852d; Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 565. It appeara that whereas <_ the two eves 
without eyebrows, occur both as the determinative and as a summary writing of ms? (WH, d. eg, Spr., o, 7; 
K. Sethe, ihid.), the two eyes with eyebrows, <==, are the regular determinative of pir and may also be 
employed (K. Sethe, dit.) as an abbreviated writing of that word, 

‘ See A. Ember, Z.4.8., 51,120 (90), 

* A text beginning wn ir appears on the east face of Amenemmes III's pyramid capstone, in a line below, 
and of equal length with, that containing the royal names and titles attached to the pair of 5 tyes and 
i I Lo. It reads; The sight of King N. is opened that he may aee the Lord of the Horizon tohen he crosseth the aly ; 
may he grant that the Son of Rér, N., appear as the god, the Lord of Eternity, who periaheth not, The close juxta- 
position of these two bands of text certainly supports Schifer's interpretation of the upper band and the 
associated signs just above it. The same text, ic. that beginning wna Ar NV, mrfnd rht, occurs again on the 
eaffin of Sobkro in the Berlin Museum (G. Steindorff, Grabfunde des miitleren Reichs, 12, 5 and Pl. 1), where, 
moreover, it is associated with the representation of the fagade of & house and a large pair of <=-eyos, and it 
also occurs on the east face of the pyramid capstone of Khendjer beneath a similar pair of eyes and representa- 
tions of the day- and night-bout of the sun-god (G. Jéquier, Fowilles & Saqqerah; Deux Pyramides ou Moyen 
Empire, 1933, 21 4f.). 

* ‘These and similar worda in the corresponding right-hand text, a8 also the words behind either standing 
figure of Nebipusenwosret, refer to episodes in the Osirian mysteries periodically celebrated at Abydos (H. 
Schifer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos unter Kimig Seaostris TIT in K. Sethe, Untersuchungen, rv, 40 if.) 
and exemplify the oft-expressed desire of the Egyptians of this period to participate in, or be a spectator of, 
them after death. 

* For the personification of sm, ef. Stele of Thethi, 1. 17 = Journal, 17, Pl. viii, p. 57; Hieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stelae, doe. in the British Musewm, tt, PL.9,1.10£. For the words“I am content therewith” 
put into the mouth of the personified Upland, Professor Gunn refers me to two of the texts on the pyramid 
capstone of Amenemmes IT (G. Maspern, ibid.) and one on that of king Khendjer (G, Jéquier, dnd): see also 
a text on the already mentioned coffin of Sobkro (G. Steindarff, thid.). On the pyramid capstone of Khendjer 
the Horizon, and on that of Amenemmes both the Horizon and the Goodly West, are represented as saying 
iip-ioci dra, “T am content therewith”. On the coffin the Horizon is made to my, “Iam content with 
Sobkro", and the Western Upland, “T have given the Goodly West to Sobkro”, F of a pictorial personification 
of emf seo A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemAd, Pl. x, where amt imndt the “Western Upland” is represented 
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In front of the figure on the right are the words: The sight of the Keeper of the Diadem, 
Henchman of the Great House, Nebipusenwosret, is opened, that (2) he may see the beauty of 
Wepwawet in his goodly procession,’ when he returneth in peace (8) unto his Palace of Delight, 
the priesthood of the temple being in gladness. Behind it is written: Adoring Wepwawet in his 
goodly procession for ever and ever. 


TEATS IN MIDDLE SECTION OF BTELA 

Above the offerings laid out upon the ground is rather roughly incised : Osiris, Weptwanwet, 
(and) the gods of Abydos, may he (sic) grant every good thing to the apirit of the Keeper of the 
Diadem, Nebipu,* justified. The two slaughtered bullocks are labelled, the one a young long- 
horned ox, the other a youny gw-or. 

Between the deceased and the offering-table is written: Offerings (and) food; while below . 
the table, in relief, are the signs for a thousand loaves of bread, a thousand (jars) of beer. 

Above the table is the following invocation: A coming-forth-unto-the-voice, the gift of 
Osiris to the spirit of the honowred one, Nebipusenwosret. 

Under the chair, without an accompanying representation, are the words: His beloved 
brother, the justified? Ipep. 

The biographical inscription occupying the right-hand half of this portion of the stela 
reads: The Keeper of the Diadem, Henchman of the Great House, (2) the justified Nebipusenwosret, 
a child! who grew wp at (lit. under) the feet® of the King, a disciple® (3) of Horus, Lord of the 
Palace, says: I acted as companion who carries (4) the King's foot-ewer’ at the Festival of Years,° 


as a standing woman holding the ‘|-aceptre in her right, and the +-symbol in ber left, hand, and wearing on 
her head the hieroglyphic sign for the weat, but without i on the =-portion of the hawk’s perch. The same 
personification appears as a seated woman, op, cit., Pl, xxvii, as doea also the personification of smi itt the 
““Bastern Upland". In the text accompanying the first mentioned representation of her (op. eil., Pl. x) the 
Western Upland welcomes Amenembét and promises to protect him and enfold him in her arma for ever. 
In a ceiling text associated with the second representation of her (PL xxvii) we read: The Upland reaches oul 
her arma to thee (the dead Amenemhet), the West rejoices af thy beauty, she makes obetsance al thy approach after 
years of revered old age, she assigna thee a place among her followers who exist efernally, 

! For the procession of Anubis as an episode in the Osirian Mysteries see Schiifer, op. cit., 21 £. 

* Of. H. Ranke, Die aegypt. Personennamen, 184, no. 14. 

* Mir(-hrw). For the name */pp, see H. Ranke, Die aegypt. Peraonennamen, 24, no. 6, 

“T am much indebted to Professor Gunn for drawing my attention to the word £8 (|) 2! * children” 
(We. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 265), which, like #2 o 2} in our text, is evidently « participle of the verb 2, 
BP, “crow up as a child” (ibid., 262). The writing hom is moat unusual. Either it has been adopted 
on calligraphic grounds, or it indicates that the final r hos already disappeared ; ef. sae for Km-wr 
(Merikerér, 90), and the personal name > 4)» (H. O. Lange and H. Schilfer, (frab- und Denksteine des 
mitileren Reichs, no. 20080, [M.K.}); ef. also [| |") — for wrg-wr (A. M. Blackman, Hock Tombs of 
Meir, tv, 37 (Dyn. 6)). 

Both Ikhernofret (Sela of [bhernofret, 6) and Sinnhe (Sinwhe, B, 88) were, like Nebipusenwosret, brought 
up at Court under the tutelage of the reigning sovereign. So, too, was the 'Imy-hnl Semti, who says of himself; 
His Majesty set me ot his feet (r rwy-f[y]) in childhood (Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, doc., in the 
British Museum, 0, Pl. 8). The same custom prevailed in the Old Kingdom, see e.g. G. Dareasy, Hec. de frav., 
xvi, 126; H. Kees, Z.4.5., 4, 93. 

© CE rrdwy-f(y)in the preceding note; see alao B. Gunn, Bull. de Inst, frang., 90, 802 (Dyn. 25). 

* Tkhernofret representa the king as speaking of him nas “the one disciple of my Palace” (shrty we m tht), 

T Vor this word see A. M. Blackman, Journal, 5, 119; note, however, that the word is bry (as here), not 
by: see alao Wh, d. aeg, Spr., 1, 417. 

* 1 know of no other mention of a “ Festival of Years”, and Professor Gunn tella me that he can recall none 
either. Is ita term for the Sed-festival ? [fso, this and the next sentence are merely an instance of paralleliam. 
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under the Majesty of (5) Horus CObaw. [ acted as Chief of the Tens of Upper Egypt, Prophet (6) 
of Dwi-wr,? at the Jubilee festival, under the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
(7) Nemaratrér, may he live for ever! This tablet went south in charge (8) of the Eldest Lector, 
Iti, when the priesthood (9) of the temple came to see the King in his goodly Festival of 
Eternity 


TEXT IN| BOTTOM SECTION OF 8TELA 

The Keeper of the Diadem and H enc\yian of the Great House, Nebipusenwosret. He says to 
the priesthood of tha temple of Abydos and of its chapels of the King of Upper and Lower Eqypt:* 
The King shall become young (2) in your life, the monuments of your city gods shall stand fast for 
you, ye shall enjoy the favour of your sovereign, ye shall hand on (3) your offices to your children, 
your children shall abide upon your seats in your offices of elernity; ye shall not hunger, (4) ye 
shall not thirst, nay, te Great God has ordained that ye continue" wpon earth in possession of his 
favour; ye shall not be held back in (5) the Place Difficult through the favour of your city gods; 
according as ye shall say: May the Kang be gracious and give (to) Osiris, Lord of Abydos, the 
Great God Onnophris; a thousand of (6) bread, beer, bulls, fowl, a coming-forth-unto-the-voice at 
every" feast, to the spirit of the Keeper of the Diadem, and Henchman of the Great House, Nebi- 





In both the same king, Amenemmes IT, is referred to, in the former under his Horus name, in the latter 
under his prenomen. Tt is also to be observed that the washing of the King’s feet by Companions, one 
of whom poured water from this particular ewer, was a feature of the Jubilee festival, according to the 
reliefs in the “sun-temple" of Newoserr(F. W.von Bissing, Re-Medigtum, 0, Pl. 10,45 a,b; H. Kees, Under- 
suchungen zu den Relisfa qua dem Re-Heiligtum, 1, 107; Re-Heiligtum, m1, 23; A. M. Blackman, Journal, 
6, 120. 

* For this title see K. Sethe, 2.4.8., 44, 18; iv, 66. Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, 96, are of the opinion that 
the title was purely honorary, the holder taking no active part in the adminixtration of Upper Egypt. 

* Sethe in L. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kimigs Sarhu-rer, 1, 97, favours his colleague's view that the 
god Dher-wr is the divinized royal beard. This divinity is certainly connected with the roval toilet, eg. Pyr., 
§§ 1428 0, 2425, In Pyr., § 1320c, the dead King’s mouth is said to be opened by Dwr-wrin the House of Gold. 
é. the soulptor’s workshop. It should be pointed ont in this connexion that Diw/-wr is also a name for one of 
the sacred adzes employed in the Rite of Opening the Mouth (E. Schiaparelli, Litro dei Funerali,1, 108; A.M. 
Blackman, Journal, 0, 4, Fig. 4. As Sethe, ifid., observes, the god's name is connected with the word 
dune “morning™, the time, of courae, when the royal toilet was performed. Sinoe Nebipusenwosret’s func- 
tion in the Festival of Years was to sasist in the washing of the King’s feet, his office of Prophet of Dws-tr 
in the Jubilee festival may well hove been associated with the royal toilet also. It is possible, of course, 
that the Dwyer of whom Nebipusenwosret was prophet, is the Dwy-twr of Pyr., § 1320¢, for the House of 
Gold and the Opening of the Mouth of Statues are mentioned together in connexion with the royal Jubilee 
(Urk. 1, 114), 

® Hry-bht emaw; for this title see J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Sagqara, 0, Pl. ix, 4; C. M. Firth and B. 
Gunn, Excavations at Saggara (Teti Pyramid Cemeteries), 1, 14 f.; see also K. Sethe, ZA.S., 70, 134, for the 
reading hry ht 

* We know from other sources that the divinities of Egypt, accompanied by their priests, assembled at the 
capital on the occasion of a royal Jubilee, see e.g. A. H. Gardiner, 24.8., 48, 47 ff.; H. Kees, Re-Heiligtnm, 
mt, 3 and 31; A. W. Shorter, Liverpool Annals, 17, 74 f. 

* Are these “chapels”, lit, “houses” (ferw?; see H. Ranke, Z.4.8., 63, 149), the temple and conotaph of 
Sesoatris TI (see below, pp. 5, 7)? If, aa Sethe suggests (Arlduferungen cu den aegynt. Lesestiicken, 89, 
16), the royal cenotaphs of the earlier kings were meant, the word n-aw-byt would surely be in the plural; 
seo ¢.g. A. Mariette, Aiydaos, 1, Pl. 43. 

* For gemination in a 2ae gem. verb when used with prospective meaning in a sidebar ch 
Eg. Gframm., § 442. 

L dovavéide sink <a is clearly distinguished from <> in lines 4 and 6 in the middle section, Asotin 
to Gunn this ia not on uncommon M. K. writing of 44 nb. 
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pusenwosrel, son of Ita, The breath of the mouth is profitable to (7) a noble ghost; that 18 not a 
thing wherewith oneis wearied Ye shall be as an Imperishable Star, a star that is m Khabas.* 


Conclusions. 

As the short biographical inseription informs us, Nebipusenwosret was brought up as a 
child at the court of Sesostris ITT, of whom he was a “disciple” (sbz). Later im life he fune- 
tioned at the jubilee of this Sesostris' successor, Amenemmes I], as Chief of the Tens of 
Upper Egypt and Prophet of the god Dws-ter. On this oceasion, in company with all the 
other Egyptian priesthoods, the priesthood of Abydos eame to the capital “to see the King 
in his beautiful Festival of Eternity’, that is, to pay their homage to the Pharaoh and to 
participate along with their divinities, whose images they had brought with them, in the 
many and complicated jubilee ceremonies.* In accordance with a practice much m vogue 
during the Middle Kingdom Nebipusenwosret wished to erect a memorial-tablet to himself 
at Abydos. The presence of the priests of Abydos at the capital gave him the opportunity of 
earrying out his desire without the trouble and expense of journeying thither in person. 
Accordingly, having employed a local craftsman tomakethis stela for him, he had it conveyed 
to Abydos by the Eldest Lector, Thi, who undertook, of course, to set it up for him there. 

But in what part of the Abydos cemetery was the stela erected ? The British Museum 
publication merely states that it came from Abydos, and that probably is all that its first 
European owner, Mr, Salt, knew about its provenance. However, the appeal to the priesthood 
of the temple of Abydos and of the Houses of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt suggests that 
the place in which Nebipusenwosret wished his memorial-tablet to be erected was some- 
where in the preeinets of the great temple of Osiris or of the temple or cenotaph of Sesostria 
II1.® As we shall see, the place chosen was probably Sesostris III's temple. 

Tt was noted that on the capstone of Amenemmes III's pyramid the words nfrw Rr, 
“beauty of Rér”, were placed directly under the pair of eyes, but that on this stela Reér 1s 
replaced by the name and attributes of Sesostris III. Accordingly that group of signs and 


! See B. Gunn, Syntax, 142, and for a further example, Bull. de [ Inst. frong., 30, 799; cf. also op, cit., 
2), B60 f. (both Dyn. 25). 

2 fe., a circumpolar star (ihm-sk). Sethe has pointed out (AlMgypt. Vorstellungen vom Lauf der Sonne = 
S.B.A.W., 1928, xx, 282 f.) that in some of the old religious texta the iirw-ak and ihow-wrd are repre- 
sented as forming the two ships’ crews of the sun-god. According to an inscription in the Berlin Museum 
(G. Roeder, Aegypt. Inschr. aua den kinigl. Museen cu Berlin, u, pp. 132 f.), dating from the New Kingdom, 
the Imperishable Stars (ifmw-sk) man the sun-god's day-boat (mrndt), while the Unwearying Stars (dimu-wrd) 
man the night-boat (maktt), It is, perhapa, a point deserving of notice, especially since the compiler of 
the religious texts on our stela was evidently acquainted with a group of texts similar to or identical with 
those inscribed on the pyramid capstones of Amenemmes II and Khendjer, that in the texton the cast 
side of these capstones the sun-god is asked to allow the deceased king to “appear (At) as the god, the Lord of 
Eternity, who perisheth not (lim at)", while it is promised to those who atten to the wants of the dead 
Nebipusenwoeret that they shall be aa an Imperishable Star (ifm ak). 

* ‘The name Ar-bs-s must mean “thousand are her soul{s)" and refer to the countless stars appearing by 
night on the body of Nut, the sky-goddesas. Of this goddess it is said: Thow hast taben wnfo thee every god bear- 
ing hia boat, that thou mayest make them stars (!) in Khabas, that as stars they may not be distant from thee, So 
couse not Pidpi to be far from thee in thy name of Firmament (Pyr.. § 785). {fs-bs-2 also appears in the text on 
the north face of the two pyramid capstones mentioned in the preceding note, which states that the bat of 
King N, is raised aloft to the height of Orion and consorteth with the TE, Ré setteth the bodily son of Ret, N., over 
Khabas, Mehnet (“\__ 14, var.]\_, the personification of the Lower Egyptian half of Sais; see K. Sethe, 
2.A.8., 44, 271.) being content therewith. See also H. O. Lange, Der magische Papyrus Harris, Copenhagen, 
127, 40. * See above, p. 4, n. 4. 

® Randall-Maclyer and Mace, El-Amrah and Abydos, 57 ff.; Ayrton, Currelly and Weigall, Abydos, mm, 11 ff. 
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the two central columns of text below them were rendered: Seeing the beauty of the Good God 
Khe" kawrér, true of voice, beloved of Osiris, ete 

The desire 6f the ancient Egyptians for t union after death with those they had loved or 
served on earth finds frequent expression in their written records. For example, among the 
“ Coffin Texts” occurs a spell for restoring the whole of a man’s family and household to him 
in the netherworld ;? Sinuhe hoped still to serve his Sovereign Lady after both he and she had 
been laid to rest m the royal necropolis ;* and Djaw, a Sixth-Dynasty ruler of the twelfth 
Upper-Egyptian nome, caused himself to be buried in the same tomb as his father im order 
that he might see him daily and be with him in one place." 

Now it is evident that Nebipusenwosret was very proud of having been a youthful pro- 
tége of Sesostris IT. What is more likely, therefore—especially in view of the passage, 
referred to above, in the Story of Sinuhe—than that he should wish, when his turn came to 
die, to be associated once more with lis royal master? 

Like many other primitive peoples the Egyptians believed that there was a close con- 
nexion between the representation and the person or thing represented. The gods and the 
dead could become immanent not only in their statues* but in their portraits painted or 
carved on the walls of their temples’ or tomb-chapels* respectively. To ensure this close 
association of a divinity or human being with his or her statue was the object of the Rite of 
Opening the Mouth.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that an inscription in the tomb of Amen- 
emhét at Thebes* informs us that the stela no leas than the bai was a form of a dead person's 
immanence. This belef, which explams why so many stelse of private persons were set up in 
the sacred precincts of Abydos, sometimes finds expression in the inseriptions engraved upon 
them. Thus Semty tells us that he fixed his name at the place where 18 for the sake of 
the bliss there, that I may eat of his offering-bread and come forth by day, and that my bat may 
assume forma(?);* [kudidi and Khusobk each erected a cenotaph at the Stairway of the Great 


1 P. Laoau, T'extes rélig., LXXI. 

* Sinuhe, B, 170-3, 

2 N. de G, Davies, Deir el-Gebrawi, 0, Pl. xi, p. 15 ff. 

-. Shabake Stone, 0-1 = K. Sethe, Dramatische Tezte, 08; E. Rochemonteix, Pdfou, 1, 13 (paroi est), 
16 #., 22, L. LI-12 (left); A. Junker, &itterdekre! dber das Abaton, 42 £. 

4H. Junker, Stundenwachen, 6 f. 

" A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemAdt, 19 ff.; A. M. Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, o, 16. As the late 
Profesor Splagelbens pointed out tome s few years ata, ie belief in the magical potency of the tomb-chapel 
reliefs and paintings aeems to find expression in the tomb of Nefermarat at Medum (W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Medum, PL. xxiv), where in front of a representation of that passage ia written dwt irr nfru-f m ain sin-f, “He 
it is who makes his goda in writing which cannot be obliterated". Spiegelberg suggested that the word “gods” 
meant the figures and hieroglyphs painted on the walls, He later embodied this suggestion in an article, for 
which see 7.4.5,, 05, 110 if. 

Worthy of notice in this connexion is a passage in the Firet Tole of KAamuas (vt, 3f.), Neneferkaptah seys 
to Setne, “Thou knowest that Ahure with Merab her child, they are in Coptos and are also here in this tomb 
by the eraft of a good scribe". These words seem to refer to the representations of the mother and child 
(with descriptive legends) painted or carved upon the walla of Neneferkaptoh’s tomb-chapel at Memphis 
rather than to the use of spoken spells, as is suggested by the late Professor Griffith (Stories of the High Prieats 
of Memphis, 38, n.) The above-mentioned belief is doubtless the reason for depicting on the walls of tomb- 
chapels voyages to Abydos that had no objective reality (see A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemAdH, 47 f.), 
By being represented as making the voyage a man hoped to receive the same spiritual benefits that he would 
have received had he actually made it. 

* A.M. Blackman, Journal, 6, 15, with n. 8; x, 57. 

* A. H. Gardiner, op. oif., 110-4. 

* HieroglypAw Terts from Egyptian Stelae, dc., in Brit. Mua., 0, Pl. 9. 
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God, the former that he might be in the god's service," the latter that he might smell* the incense 
that has issued forth from within and so be furnished with the god's dew? 

These quotations, as well as numerous prayers referring to ceremonies connected with 
Osiris that were performed at Abydos, make it clear that the Egyptians believed that such 
persons as set up stelae there during their lifetime would, after death, be able to visit the site 
at will, serve Osiris there, be present at and derive benefits from the temple liturgy and other 
ceremonies, and above all witness, or even participate in, the periodical performances of the 
mysteries. 

Let us now revert to the subject of the pair of sacred eyes, the significance of which has 
already been alluded to on pp. 2 and 5f. I pointed out in this Journal‘ some years ago that 
just as the purpose of the eyes on the pyramid-capstone was to enable the deceased to watch 
the sun sailig across the sky, so those on his coffin were to enable him to see out of it, and 
those on a stela or tomb-chapel wall were to enable him to look forth frem the world of the 
dead into the world of the living. Thus, among other possibilities, he would be able to see 
who were the visitors who entered his tomb-chapel or cenotaph, and view the various rites 
performed therein by his funerary priest for the well-being of his soul. 

But the words associated with the eyes on the stela of Nebipusenwosret show that the 
eyes in question were primarily meant to enable him to see Sesostris ITI, Why then did he 
have the monument erected at Abydos? It is quite clear from the three lines of text opposite 
either standing figure in the upper section of the stela, that the eyes were aleo intended to 
ensure Nebipusenwoeret's beholding certain episodes in the Osirian Mysteries, such as the 
justification of Osiris before the Two Enneads and the Procession of Wepwawet. This he 
could certainly see at Abydos; but why should he hope especially to see Sesostris thera ? 

As the excavations of Randall-MacIver and Mace in 1900, and Currelly and Weigall in 
1901, have shown,’ this king constructed for himself at Abydos a temple and a cenotaph. 
Aceording to Egyptian belief Sesostris would have been really and essentially present in the 
portrait-reliefs and portrait-statues of him with which these buildings were adorned. Aceord- 
ingly 1 would suggest that Nebipusenwosret imstracted the Eldest Lector, Ibi, to erect his 
stela somewhere in the precincts of this temple, where he would be able both to see the beauty 
af the Good God Kherkawrét and whence he could be a spectator of the Osirian Mysteries. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that certain episodes in the Mysteries may at this period have 
been performed actually in Sesostris L1T’s temple. 

Let us sum up briefly the desires and beliefs which prompted Nebipusenwoeret to erect 
this stela at Abydos. He wished, when dead, to be able to witness the Ostrian Mysteries and 
also to be able to see the face of his old master Sesostris D1, who had built there for himeelf 
a temple and a cenotaph. 

Like other Egyptians of his time he believed that his personality was so closely connected 
with a stela bearing a representation of him, accompanied by his name and other appropriate 
words, that, wherever that stela was, there, after death, he himnaalé could be at will. 

But Nebipusenwosret wanted to be certain of seeing all that he wished to see when 
present at Abydos. That, one might well imagine, would have been ensured to him through 
the medium of the representations of him carved upon the etela. However, he wished to be 





1 Aegypt. Inachr. aua den konagl. Museen ou Berlin, 165. 

* T. E. Peet, Stela of Sebek-bhu, Pl. ii, 1, 8-10 = K. Sethe, Asgyptische Levestiicke, 82 f. 

? KE. Bethe, Erlduterungen cu den aegypl. Lesestiichken, 133 (82, 21). 

“70, 252. For further examples of eyes on sarcophagi and the west wall of a tomb-chapel, see E. Naville, 
The XJth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahaori, 1, Pis. xx and xxii f.; P, E. Newberry, Bent Hasan, 1, Pi. xii. 

* Bee above, p. 5, n. 5. 
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absolutely certain of seeing, and so, in addition to these representations, there was engraved 
upon this stela, as upon those of so many other Egyptians, a pair of magic eyes. 

The desire for certainty in all that concerned their posthumous welfare is characteristic 
of the ancient Egyptians and 1s well illustrated in a form of request for offermgs current at 
this period. It was believed that the inscriptions and pictures on the tomb-chapel walls would 
furnish the dead with all the requisites for their eternal welfare, when, with the lapse of 
years, the supply of material offerings and the recitations and ritual performances of the 
funerary priests had inevitably ceased. Nevertheless, it was felt that in the long run 
miteral offermes were the safest means of sustaming the dead, that the spoken was more 
efficacious than the written word, and that pictures and writings were the last resource. 
Accordingly the above mentioned request to visitors to a tomb-chapel or cenotaph rons as 
follows: O ye who live and exist, who love life and hate death, who shall pass by this chapel, if ye 
love life and hate death, ye shall offer to me of that which 1s im your hands; but if there 1s nothing 
in your hands ye shall say with your moutha: A thousand of bread, beer, bulls, birds, alabaster, 
clothing, a thousand of every pure thing for the honoured N.!* 

It is possible that the eyes were placed on a stela for protective purposes also, for a pas- 
sage in the Pyramid Texts (§1266 c) speaks of a door, apparently one in Pidpi's pyramid temple, 
as being sealed with fwo evil eyes to ward off the approach of Osiris in his evi coming. But m 
view of the texts associated with them on the pyramid capstone, the coffin of Sobkro, and 
our stela, there can be little doubt that the primary object of the eyes was to enhance the 
dead man's power of vision and make sure that he would be able to look out of the world of 
the dead, into the world of the living. 

It might here be pointed out that among the symbols, such as the ring oO, the sign for 
water —, {, ))) and >, associated with the pair of eyes on stelae, there also occurs 
the ointment-vase Jj." Is the jar supposed to contain some salve for the anomting of the 
magic eyes to make them see more clearly? 

It is pleasing to think that fate has been kind to Nebipusenwoaret. At no preat, distance 
from where his stela is now placed i in the Gallery of Egyptian Beulpture in the British 
Museum, there stands an imposing statue of Sesostris IT. Thus in what the Shipwrecked 
Sailor would have described as a land afar off which men know not, Nebipusenwosret can 
still behold the beauty of the Good God Khetkawrér, the royal master of his long-passed child- 
hoods days! 


Since this article was printed I have come across parallels to some of the expressions 
and ideas discussed on p. 2, n. 7, and p. 5, n. 3, in certain of the texts imseribed on the 
sarcophagi of Tuthmoss I and Hatshepsut.4 

Twice on the sarcophagus of Tuthmosis, and once on that of Hatshepsut, Whnt.and 
Sm'nt (written 7 \ and }(/), the personifications of the Lower and Upper Egyptian halves 
of Bais, are represented as t= (WN) Jam content therewith ;* Re" is made to say: J set King N. 


over Khabaws (Fy )> (4 = (N81 JN®4 var. 1) %)S and the deceased is 
informed that the Uplands (_ ““ var, =") have put for thee their arms about thee, while 
* Lange-Schiifer, fral- und Denksteine dee mittleren Reichs, 1, no. 20003; H. Brugsch, Thesaurus, v, 1292; 
Hierogl. Texts... in the Brit, Mus, 11, Pl. #4. 
* Lange-Schilfer, op. cit. 1, Pl. xx, no. 20281 ; see also Pl. xxi, no. 20254 (where there are two auch jars). 
* E. Naville, The Tomb of Hatehopsitd, London, 1906, pp. 81 ££. 
‘ Op. cil., 83, 80, 87, 00, 06, 99. * Op. cil., 85, 89 (here ©: is omitted after da mduw in), 00 
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thou livest for ever.* Finally, in a text accompanying a figure of Nut on the exterior of the 
lid of both sarcophagi the deceased thus addresses the goddess: MAYS C2aax*_ 2 A= 
Sal Shi fx tbs hlF O my mother Nut, spread® thyself over me that thou 
mayest set me among the Imperishable Stars that are in thee, and (so) I cannot" die.* 

1 Op. cit., 82, 87, OT. * Var. ee *. * Var. ah. 

‘Var. | Soh, S| f— A. For |} in place of i see Gardiner, Ey. Gramm., § 272 with n. 7. 

S For 1. mii. 

« In view of Pyr., §§ 580 ¢, 638 a, 777 a, 825 a, 1607 a, and Book of the Dead, Ch. 178, 32 (Nebseni), it is 
hardly likely that pin is actually to be read here, for that would necessitate our translating split thyself 
(or cleave thyself open) above me (see e.g., Pyr.. § 1963 5). We more probably have a miswriting of p#, later 
psd (ace Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 560), written © 7, pé,in Nebseni, The intrusive — may bedue to the fact that 
occasionally has the value #, ¢.g. in the verbs an “open” and «ni “pasa by”, and thus it occurs, by false 
analogy, under = in N.K. writings of the verb aM aé, “spread out” (Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 483). It is 
perhaps worth remarking that in the above-mentioned passages in the Pyramid Texts, except § 717 +, 20d 
in that in Ch. 178 of the Book of the Dead, the verb pé# (pa) is in the form admpn-f. Can the writmgs <= *, 
ie therefore be due to some mizapprehension or corelesaness on the part of the scribe who drew up 
the formulae for Tuthmosis I's and Hatshepaut’s sarcophagi t 

7 Or, perhaps, and (so) J shall wot die (see Gardiner, Ly, Gramm., § 455, 3, also B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian 
Syntax, 103 (6). 

" For the substitution of « for %g, see Gardiner, op. cit., p. 478, N33. 
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1. Researches and theories prior to 1929 


A vEry old question in Egyptology is that of the localization of the Avaris of the Hyksos 
of Greek tradition, found in ita hieroglyphic writing, as is well known, by de Rougé, and 
mentioned fairly often in New Kingdom texts. The position of the geographical problem 
had hardly changed since the early days when de Rougé, following Champollion, recorded 
the mention of “Seth, Lord of H?-¢ Wer-t” on certain Tanite monuments and stated that 
Tanis must be the same as Avaris,! and when Prugsch objected, for a reason which he gave, 
that this identification was impossible.? De Rougé certainly went rather far in describing 
the designation “Seth, Lord of Avaris”’ as “so frequent on the monumenta found at Sin" : 
even to-day we know only two statues from Tanis bearing this formula, twin statues more- 
over whose testimony has the force of a single testimony (we shall return to this later); 
to these should perhaps be added one other, the Tanite provenance of which is merely 
probable; and it should be noted that at the very moment when de Rougé was speaking, 
Mariette, who, for excellent reasons, had found the name H:-¢ Wrr-t only once at Sin, viewed 
the identification of the sites with cautious reserve.* Other solutions moreover were suggested 
at the same time, notably that which Chabas, following Lepsius, adopted, placing Avaris 
at Tell el-Her near Pelusium, or at Pelusium itself.* 

After that time the geographical problem of Avaris lay almost entirely dormant for 
a very long while. General histories, for the next forty years, touched on the question 
only to say that the position of the place was nnimown. When Daressy observes 
in 1917, without indeed sanctioning the view himself, that “most Egyptologists are 
inclined to identify Avaris with Tanis’’,® is it really true that this inclination is shown? 
In 1906 Petrie had placed Avaris at Tell el-Yahudiyeh, not far from Heliopolis.* About 
1910-11, I had myself been able, so complete was the lack of authoritative opinion, to 
challenge briefty the old Tanis theory, and to suggest that Avaris might be Heliopolis itself, 
making the suggestion guardedly, however, merely as an interpretation and a hypothesis.” 


* De Rougt, Muvres diverses, v (Bibl, égyptologique, 25), 124-5; his course of Jecturea at the Collége de 
France in 1869. Tode Rougé’s mind this localization of Avaris was an old one; see Maapero, Histoire, 1, 
p- 52, n. 5. 

* Brogech in Z.A.5., 10 (1872), 19-20. * Mariette in 1868, see Rec. de trev,, 9 (1887), 6. 

* Lepsius, Kénigsbuch, p. 45, n. 1; Chabas in Les Pasteure en Egypte (1808), see (Hweres diverses, rm (Bibl. 
fgyptologique, 11), 418-19. Bibliographies of the Avaris problem, supplementing one another: Maspero, 
Histoire, 1, p. 52, n. 5; Clédat in Recweil Champollion (1922), p. 101, 2.1; Gauthier, Dict. géog., tv, 57; Montet, 
Lea nouvelles fouilles de Tanis (1933), 16-17, 21. 

* Dareasy in Ann, Serv., 17 (1917), 166-7. " Petrie, Hykeoa and Jeroelite Cities (1906), 0-10, 

* Weill in Journal asiatique, Series 10, vols. 164, 17 (1010, 1911); see the 1918 publication, La jin du 
Moyen Empire égyptien, 131-2, 172-3, 173 n. 1, 208. 
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After this we find Gardiner, in 1916, in a far more interesting way analysing Manetho's 
account, and finding there the indication of a strong probability that “ Avaris lay quite close 
to the caravan-route to Syria, which is now known to have started somewhere near Kan- 
tarah"’;* and when we add to this that Brugsch had long before, for very good reasons, 
recorded that this was exactly the situation of Trrw, capital of the fourteenth nome, “the 
starting-place of the Egyptian expeditions to Asia, in the neighbourhood of the present 
El-Kantara"," we see that it would have been perfectly possible and logical in 1916 to 
identify Reomrih with this same town of Trrw, of which the exact site is now known, quite near 
Kantara, at the extreme north of Lake Ballih. But this localization of Avaris was only to 
be put forward later, by Clédat, on the basis of somewhat involved arguments,? which were 
none the less fully approved and accepted by Naville As for Gardiner, he had from the 
first turned lis attention, in the matter of Avaris, in quite another direction, thinking that 
there were “reasons which urge us to seek it as far north as possible, and as nearly as possible 
on the fringe of the desert, 1.¢. anywhere between Kantarah and Pelusium”™, a very cautious 
formula, which was to be crystallized during the following years into that identification with 
Pelusium to which Gardiner held with remarkable persistence. 

Gardiner thus revived the localization formerly suggested by Lepsius and accepted by 
Chabas, for reasons not very different from theirs, in an association of ideas which ts very 
apparent when one notices that the identity of Avaris and Pelusium 13 a primary considera- 
tion, of fundamental importance for the line of argument, in the theoretical complex in 
which the subject (for Gardiner) is involved, and of which it is most interesting to disentangle 
the threads. These threads are simple and easy to recognize in the vast mass of explanations 
and discussions of documents which envelope them, mostly concerned with the Delta 
Residence of the Ramessules and with the Geography of the Exodus 

Gardiner’s investigation had in view two unknown factors, one of secondary interest, 
Avaris, only called in question by the need of determining the other, the principal one, 
which is Pi-Rarmeses, the place often mentioned in the texts of Ramesses IT and his suc- 
cessors. Brugsch had formerly believed that Pi-Rarmeses was Tanis; Gardiner will have 
none of this and proposes to identify Pi-Rarmeses with Avaris, because the god Seth, or 
Sutekh, appears as principal divinity in the town which is called by the one or the other 
name. The localization of Pi-Rarmeses, or of Avaris, is thenceforward a single problem, and 
as it may be assumed, in consequence of the investigation of 1916, that Avaris is at Pelusium 
or in the immediate neizhbourhood, the situation of Pi-Rarmeses is established at the same 
time. This whole chain of argument is to be found in the earliest and most elaborate of 
Gardiner’s articles :* he repeats it twice later, in 1922 and 1924,’ ending with the conclusion 
that Pi-Rarmeses and Avaris are actually the same town, and that this town 1s situated 
either at Pelusium itself or m the viemity of the latter. 

This impressive demonstration was accepted for some years.* The question was re- 
opened by Montet, in consequence of his excavations on the site of Tanis from 1929 on. 

1 Gardiner in Journal, 3 (1916), 09-100, 

* Brugsch, Diet, géogr., 643, 902 ff.: Die Aegyptologie (1891), 36. 

* Clédat, Le sited’ Avoris in Recueil Champollion (1022), 185-201. * Naville in Jowrnal, 10 (1924), 24-6 

* Gardiner, The Delta Residence of the Ramessides in Journal, 5 (1918), 127-38, 170-200, 242-71; ‘The 
GeograpAly of the Exodus in Recueil Champollion (1022), 203-15; The (reography of the Exodus, eto., in Journal, 
10 (1024), 87-06. 

¢ See already Gardiner in Journal, & (1918), 38 (The Expulsion of the Hytsos); and op. cit. (see preceding 
footnote), 128, 246, 250, 254-5. 

" Gardiner, in Rec, Champollion (1922), 200; in Journal, 10 (1924), 90-2. 

* Cf. Gauthier, Dict. géogr., 4 (1927), 57. 
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Il. Montet, 1929 to 1933 

Montet, mn 1980 and Inter, states in various articles that both Pi-Rarmeses and Avaris 
should be identified with Tanis, Gardiner, at the end of 1935, gives his assent to the new 
theory. The Egyptological and Oriental school of the present day is very naturally impressed 
by the agreement of these two eminent investigators who meet, in the matter of Avaris, 
on the ground where de Rougé, arguing quite simply from the evidence immediately access- 
ible, had taken his stand three-quarters of a century ago. The general feeling is that of a 
kind of logical harmony, of agreement, of a facility in interpretation, of intellectual satis- 
faction in short, of which a particularly interesting expression may be found in the short 
“Précisions” which Dussaud has lately devoted to the subject.) Such a wave of definite 
assurance leads us to wonder whether the new theory has not some dangerously seductive 
side, whether indeed in its very construction the attraction of a probable general agreement 
was not yielded to at some point. And it now seems necessary that we should examine the 
reasons which influence Montet and Gardiner, as we did those considerations which guided 
Gardiner during the earlier period. 

To Montet, in 1950,* the equations Araris = Tantz and Pi-Rarmeses = Tanis, both 
having reference to Tanis whose position was well known, presented themselves as two 
independent questions. We shall here separate them as faras possible, adding our comments, 
hke marginal notes, to the author's points where these call for them. 


A, Is AVARIs IDENTICAL wrrH Tants? 


(a) Montet takes up the topographical discussion of the well-known passage of Manetho 
in Josephus, on the Hyksos and Avaris, a town situated in the Saite nome... . to the east af 
the Bubastite branch .... (He comes back to the question in 1993.) He justifies Saite, which 
is usually emended to Sethroite, as correct and simply synonymous with Tanite, according 
to Herodotus and Strabo. The conelusion, as regards Avaris, is that ‘no town agrees with 
these data better than Tanis"’* 

(6) Moreover, “traces of Asiatic influence are numerous in this town [Tanis]. The prin- 
cipal temple is surrounded by a wide enclosure wall of unbaked brick", along which were 
found on the inner side two skeletons, one lying in the sand under the bricks, the other in 
a large pottery vessel. “ We stand in the presence of a foundation-sacrifice. The Egyptians 
did not practise this custom, which has not been recorded in their country, 80 far as I know, 
except at one place in the Hastern Delta, Tell er-Retab. ... On the other hand this custom 
was common in the land of Canaan...." Similarly in 1933, on the two bodies buried under 
an angle of the wall, revealing “customs foreign to Egypt. On the other hand the enstom of 
foundation sacrifices is well attested among the Semites, both textually and archacologically, 
We have here then a proof of Semitic influence at Tanis”.* 

(c) Consideration of the monuments of the Seth-eult at Tanis in inseriptions of the Hyksos 
on the earlier monuments and in inscriptions of Ramesside times, special attention being 
paid to the formula “beloved of Seth, Lord of Avaris", found on the two Twelfth Dynasty 
statues usurped by Meneptah, on the offering-table (the Tanite provenance of which is 
' Duasaud, Quelywes précisions touchant les Hyksos in Revue de histoire des religions, 109 (1934), 
113 ff. 

* Montet, Tania, Averia ef Pi-Rameds, in Revue Biblique (1980), 1-28, 

* Montet, op. cil. (1930), 15-17; Lev nouvelles fowillea de Tanis (1993), 22-7. 

* Montet, op. cit, (1930), 18-10; op, cit. (1933), 43-4. 
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merely probable) of "Aknenre Apopi, and on the statue of King Nehsi at Tell Moqdam: “ But 
Seth has no other monument in this locality, whereas at Tanis his cult is still flourishing in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. Tanis is therefore, if I may so eall it, the mother-house of the cult 
of Seth, that is to say Avaris, and Tell Moqdam only a daughter-house™.* 

(d) Great importance is to be attributed “to the fact that the officer charged by Ramesses 
Il with the making of the Stela of Year 400 left the fortress of Zaru which was under his 
command, beyond El-Kantarah, to come to Tanis. A monument of such beauty and size 
was truly not in its right place anywhere but in the special city of the god Seth, that is to 
say Avaris’’,* 

Comments 


On {a). It does not appear that the substitution of Sethroite for Satte in the text of 
Josephus, or even the retention of Saite, is of any importance for the precise localization of 
Avaris. Let us remember, however, the terms of the discussion, very interesting from the 
point of view of the history of the text. The correction to Sethroite is generally made on the 
strength of the variant in the Armenian, and above all of the well preserved text of the Epi- 
tome handed down by Africanus and Eusebius, which has in this place in the Sethroite nome.* 
Montet makes the very illuminating objection that in Herodotus the Tanitie branch is called 
Saitic, and that Strabo knows that the two names are used interchangeably,* from which 
results a toponymie equation Saite = Tanite, which is tenable philologically, and allows 
us to retain Seite nome in the text of Josephus, taking it to mean simply Tanite nome. Let 
us add, however, that we are still left with the indisputable Sethroue in the Epitome, and 
perhaps in an ancient, version of Josephus himself, to which the Armenian version testifies ; 
20 that if Montet is right, we are obliged to admit that “in the Saite (= Tanite) nome” and 
“im the Sethroite nome" were both written, and probably in manuscripts of the same 
period. 

But as far as Avaris is concerned, does not this come to just the same thing? We do not 
know exactly what the Sethroite nome is, placed by Ptolemy east of the Pelusiac branch, 
that is approximately in the zone of the nome of Trrw (so in Gardiner’s map in Journal, 5, 
Pl. xxxv), while Strabo knows it to be in the Delta, and it may be noted in this connexion 
that the ancient Sethroe is to be found on the modern map, twenty kilometres north of 
Tanis, on the edge of Lake Menzilah’ From the north of San to the east of the Suez Canal 
leaves a margin of some fifty kilometres, but does sayimg “in the Tanite nome” localize a 
place with more precision where there is not even the certainty that Tanife and Sethroite do 
not comeicde 7* 

The most precise information given by the text of Josephus, when all is said and done, 
is the statement “to the east of the Bubastite branch”, which implies, as every one agrees, 
a site on the eastern frontier. It is a serious matter, at least from the point of view of the 
principles of methodical criticism, that arguing from this one very simple text, Gardiner in 
1916 should have been led to Pelusium, and Montet now to Tanis, with equal assurance. 

On (b). “A proof of Semitic influence at Tanis”: this is very true. Gardiner understands 
Montet to say rather more, and to speak more definitely, as we shall see presently. 


1 Montet, op, cit. (1990), 15; op. et, (1999), 27-0. ® Montet, op. cit. (1090), 20, 
* Gantiner, op. cit. in Journal, 3 (1016), 4, and see especially Ed. Meyer, deg. Chronologie, 81. 


4 Of. Daresay in Bull. de la Soc. royale de géographie ¢ Egypte, 16 (1933), 235, 

® J. do Rougé, Géographie de la Basse-Egyplte, 06-7. 

«J. de Rougé, op. cif., 90 if. The nome of the “Front of the East”, the 14th in the usual numbering, 
of which Trrwis the metropolis, is called Sethroite by Gardiner, op. cit., in Jowrnal, 5 (1018), map on Pl. xxxyv, 
but Tonite by Erman-Grapow, Haadwiirterbuch (1921), 251. 
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On (c). Where are the “ monuments of... Tanis” which mention “Seth, Lord of Avaris"? 
The only ones usually cited, as is done by Montet, and in fact known, are fwo statues usurped 
by Meneptah and inseribed by him in honour of Seth named in this manner: I took them 
into account some time ago" for the same text, and quite correctly, but without considering 
and comparing them attentively, as would have been desirable then. Let us see exactly what 
these two statues, at Berlin and Cairo, have on them; precision here will be all the more 
valuable because one of the two monuments, that of Cairo, has been the subject of a mis- 
understanding of a multiplicative nature, with very harmful results. 

The statue in Berlin, No. 7265, has long been in that museum, being mentioned by 
Brugsch in 1855; its inseriptions, consisting of titularies of Sesostris I (the original part) 
with texts of Meneptah superadded, have been completely published, and its Tanite prove- 
nance 18 given as certain.? The Cairo statue is less well known; it was originally discovered 
by Mariette, found again by Petrie, who published the inseription in a somewhat SumnAary 
form, carried to Cairo with the great monuments of Tanis in 1904, quoted by Gauthier 
(following Petrie), then by Daressy, and lastly by Montet himself. Usurped by Menoptah 
like the preceding one, the statue is attributed to Amenemmes II by Petrie, whose hypothesis 
Montet seems to follow, but to Sesostris I by Daressy, perhaps from analogy with the Berlin 
statue, Immodiately after Gauthier and Daressy, this Cairo statue was cited in 1918 by 
Gardiner* in o hst of references to the god Seth on various Tanis monuments from the Berlin 
publications, from Petrie’s Tanis, tr, and from Daressy's notes quoting T'ants, 1: and Gardiner 
had made the mistake, in interpreting Daressy’s notes, of duplicating the statue in question, 

This incident in documentation shows how badly we were informed as to this important 
object. It is to be noticed, moreover, that the statue is difficult to identify in Barsanti's 
transport list of 1904, that Montet in 1933 stated that it was present in the museum, having 
consulted the museum register and all the documents, and that this statement was very 
satisiactory, since without it the existence of the statue at Cairo would not have been clear 
either from Gauthier’s quotations or from Daressy's. To eliminate all uncertainty and con- 
fusion for the future, it seemed to me worth while to ask for exact and complete information 
from Csiro. My colleague Gauthier, in the name of the Direction Générale du Service, 
answered me with his usual kindness, informing me that the statne had indeed entered the 
museum in 1904, coming from Tanis (probably No, 37842 of the Journal d’entrée), and that 
there was reason to think “ that it is the fourth statue, of dark granite, appearingin Barsanti’s 
list in vol. 5 of the Annales, p. 210", I had further asked that the inscriptions on the monnu- 
ment might be photographed for me; this was not possible, because of its position and the 
difficulty of moving it, but squeezes were made of which photographs were sent to me. These 
are the photographs which the reader will find accompanying this article (Pl. ii), grouped 
together, with references to the diagram showing positions on p. 15, to which an explana- 
tory note is added. 

Every elucidation having been thus obtained, and the two statues with the text of Seth 
of Avaris both satisfactorily published, we are struck on bringing them together by the 

* Weill, Fin du Moyen Empire, 172 with n. 1. 

* Brogech in Z.D.M.G., 8 (1855), p. 212 and PL 4, no. 25 (in Aegyptiache Studien), for the text “ beloved 
of Seth, Lord of Avaris" ; Ausfithrliches Verseichniss (1890), 79-80 (giving the Tanite provenance), and Aeg. 
Tnache. Berlin, 1, 141-3, and o, 19-22. Gauthier, Lieve des Rois, does not mention it. 

* Mariette, Notice des principauer monuments (1860), p. 275, no. 3 (list of the monuments from Sin “ which 
are destined for the Museum); Petrie, Tania, 1 (1885), photographs on Pl. 13, nos. 3, 4, texts on Pl, 2, 
SA-5C, 84,8 B, ef. p.5; Barsanti in Ann. Serv., 5 (1004), 210-12; Gauthior, Livre des Rois, ma (1914), 122: 
Daresay in Ann, Serv, 17 (1917), 170 (L'art tanite); Montet, Les nouvelles fouilles de Tania (1933), 9-10, 

‘ Gurdinor in Journal, 5 (1913), 255, 
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extremely close resemblance of the inscriptions of Meneptah which they bear, and also of 
their beautiful original Twelfth Dynasty inscriptions. Confining ourselves here to the usurp- 
ing additions, we see first that the principal inscription, on the back of the seat—a aye 
titulary in 4 group of six columns, arranged symmetrically in threes, with the two columns 
next to the centre (in each group of three) turned towards the outer colamn, which itself 


a ile 





Key to the positions of the inscriptions reproduced on Pl. i. In the Plate 4-© are 
grouped in their relative positions on a two-dimensional projection, to show the conti- 
nuity of the horizontal line C—-D-5-®. 6 is on the front of the upper surface of the base; 
H, not seen in the sketches, is on the front vertical surface of the base. 1, alao not ahown 
above, is on the front vertical surface of the seat, beaide the left leg of the statue. F, 
G, 1 are the original Twelfth Dynasty inscriptions, the cartouche of 6 having been sur- 
charged by Meneptah. 
faces them—is identical, except for a few details, on the two monuments. The two outer- 
most columns, facing the centre, are highly interesting to us; we will transcribe their 
identical text, the whole set of titles containing twice over, symmetrically arranged: .. . 


Meneptah, ete... . Ay— ti i, he | that is: “Menoeptah, ete., beloved of Seth (or 
Sutekh) of Meneptah”. 

Immediately below this panel, and formmg a low border to the pedestal, runs a horizontal 
line of text, found on the back and two adjacent sides of the Cairo statue, two inscriptions 
symmetrically arranged, abutting on each other in the line of the axis: im the case of the 
Berlin one, on the back and salaceny left side only, There remains of this horizontal text: 


In Berlin (left to right): @Yts = (4 Us ly tied |I- 

Tn Cairo (left to right): (SCANS GEO chs MM 
APHIOGY; (right to lett): J...9 UWS MII IATH P21. On the Berlin 
statue may also be seen the god receiving the sacrifice, with the text: } Sey]! =- 

Thus the two statues, at least as far as their re-use in the time of Meneptah 1s concerned, 
have been treated in such similar fashion that one cannot but feel that they were usurped 
and inscribed at the same time so as to figure symmetrically or side by side; and that there- 
fore their evidence is really that of a single document, As for the god, Seth or Sutekh, they 
present him to us under the three appellations, S. of Meneptah, 8. Lord of Avaris, and 3, 
Great of Power. Are any of these epithets characteristic of the Tanite region ? 

“Sutekh Great of Power" is very often met with elsewhere in the New Kingdom. Let 
us point out, once and for all, that at Tanis itself this title of the god 1s found on two other 


} Earlier quotations of the text, aa far as the Cairo statue is concerned, are all faulty; a detailed 
account of the mistakes is pow of no mterest. 










Twelfth Dynasty statues, also usurped by Meneptah, who uses here the single epithet 
“haloved of A fom? 1 or “beloved of 4,7a4,]{, ete.""* | 

“Sutekh of Meneptah” oceupied Gardiner'’s attention in 1918, and again in his article 
of the end of 1988, with which we shall deal later; the god is evidently the same as the 
Sutekh of Ramesses or of Rarmeses-meri-Amiin, found at Tanis itself on the Stela of the Year 
400, and on a sphinx of Ramesses IT which has long been known. There are many divinities 
besides Sutekh who ure presented to us as of Ramesses or of Meneptah, and moreover in 
widely separated places: Sutekh of Ramesses with Ptah of Ramesses at Bubsstis; Amiin of 
Meneptah, Ptah of Meneptah, and Sutekh of Meneptah, at Tell el-Yahudiyeh ; this Pioh of 
Meneptah also on a lintel from Memphis, while Ptah of Ramesses, unquestionably the same 
god, is found on a palette from Thebes. Finally, at Tanis we have from the last excavations, 
Ptah of Ramesses accompanied by P-Ré of Ramesses, elsewhere Amiin of Ramesses, Sutekh of 
Ramesses, Horus of Ramesses, Ptah of Ramesses, Atum of Ramesses, and Buto of Ramesses. To 
sum up, gods of Ramesses, like gods of Meneptah, were very numerous and are met with, 
usually in groups, at several points in the Rastern Delta, sometimes at Memphis and Thebes: 
and with regard to Sutekh and his royal epithets in particular, he occurs outside Tams as 
Sutekh of Ramesses at Bubastis, as Sutekh of Meneptah at Tell el-Yahudiyeh. It is clear from 
this that Sutekh thus named has from no point of view any special or particular Tanite 
character: and this seems extremely natural when one observes, from analogy with the cases 
of Amin, Ptah, and all the others qualified in the same way, that this Sutekh of Ramesses 
or of Meneptah is no other than the ordinary Sutekh of the whole of Egypt. 

There remains “Sutekh Lord of Avaris”, a rather rare title found elsewhere only on the 
offering-table of "Aknenre Apopi, which may have eome from Tanis (but this is quite uneer- 
tain), and on the statue of King Nehei from Tell Mogdam. As far, therefore, as we can be 
certain of the varions provenances, the god so named ia invoked once at Tanis by Meneptah 
on the twin statues, and once in the “ Hyksos” period at Tell Mogdam. This is not enough 
—Munriette would still say so to-~lay—to establish the identity of Avaris with either of these 
towns. 

What must we now think of Montet’s chain of reasoning which has led us into this nquiry 
into documents? “Seth has no other monument in this locality {Tell Moqdam), whereas at 
Tama his cult 1s still flourishing under the Nineteenth Dynasty. Tanis is therefore... the 
mother-house of the eult of Seth, that is to say Avaris.” Let us first note that Montet speaks 
as though we were obliged, in attempting to identify Avaris, to choose between Tanis and Tell 
Moqdam., This necessity does not exist; let us simplify the discussion by leaving Tell 
Moqdam on one side, and deal with the question of identity with Tanis, according to the 
evidence duly set out. 

~ At Tams the cult of Seth is still flourishing in the Nineteenth Dynasty": that is true, 
but Seth is very far from being the only god to enjoy this position, as we have abundantly 
seen. It is also true that Seth seems indeed to have held a privileged position at Tanis, 
judging from the number of monuments on which he appears, and most frequently alone, 
and it must be admitted without doubt that Seth was the chief god of the city in Ramesside 
times. But does it follow that Tanis was “the mother-house of the oult of Seth"? It may 
very well be that there were other important places in the Delta of which Seth was likewise 
the chief god. But even that is of secondary importance for the point that concerns us, 


' Statue of Senusret I; Petrie, Fanis, 1, p. & and PL 1, 4A-4D; quoted by Daressy, Ann. Serv. 17 
(1017), 170 (Cairo, “Guide no. 634"), then by Gardiner in Journal, 6, 255. 

* Statue of Amenemmes III, Berlin 1121: Aeg. Inachr, Berlin, 1, 18; quoted by Gardiner, ibid. 

* Gardiner in Jowrnal, 5 (1018), 255-6: 19 (1039), 123. 


Plate II 





squeezes of inscriptions on the seat and base of a statue of Sesostris I, reinscribed by 
Meneptah in honour of the god Sutekh, from Tanis. Cairo’ Museum, For the position of the 
inscriptions see the diagram in the text. 
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namely the identity of Avaris. Let us also concede—provisionally—that Tanis is the 
Lower-Egyptian capital of Seth, and the only one, and let us continue: “the mother-house 
of the cult of Seth, that is to say Avaris”, Here we reach the heart of the argument, and we 
put our finger on the petitio principit: it is considered necessary as a premise that the 
“primary seat" of Seth was Avaris. But why should this be? Because of the four instances 
—three if the twin inscriptions of Meneptah are counted as one—ol “Seth Lord of Avaris” ? 
Seth is not Lord of Avaris only, even in the formulas, and at Tanis itself, and at the very 
moment that a king Nehsi invokes “Seth Lord of Avaris" at Tell Moqdam we find a prince 
of the same name calling himeelf “beloved of Seth, Lord of | \| =,".! This Gate of the 
Fields, unknown elsewhere, has all the appearance of being a ‘place in the neighbourhood, 
a district of the Tanite nome. Is one to infer in the same way, on the basis of the other title 
of the god, that it was the celebrated Avaris? This would not be permissible and logical 
unless “Seth Lord of Avaris” were met with only at Tanis. It is true that we are led to 
assume that Avaris was somewhere in this part of the frontier, in the Tanite-Sethroite 
sey but for entirely different reasons—see above, in (a) of these Comments. 

On (d), On the subject of the Stela of the Year 400 “truly . . . in its right place . . 
the special city of the god Seth, that is to say Avaris”. We have just given our opinion of 
this certainly quite gratuitous view of Avaris as pre-eminently the house of Seth. Gardiner, 
however, will bring us back to the Stela of the Year 400 for more careful consideration; we 
shall come to this presently. Let us now give further attention to Montet, on the sect 
point of his identifications of 1980-1933. 


B. Is Pr-Raeeses mEextican witu Taxis? 


Contrary to the results arrived at for the preceding equation, this one is extremely prob- 
able, indeed almost inevitable, and though the strangest reasons were only supplied by 
Gardiner a little later, Montet has the great merit of haying recognized and formulated it.* 

In the system long upheld by Gardiner, as we have seen, Pi-Rarmeses and Avaris are 
considered to be identical, in the first place because of the similarities of cult in these two 
cities, and this single town is situated at Pelusium, Tanis having been previously abandoned 
for various reasons, of which the most decisive is that of the list of Delta towns published 
some time before by Golénischeff,? where Pi-Rarmeses and Tanis both appear, separated by 
five or six names of other places, for the most part known to us. It would indeed appear 
that Tanis and Pi-Rarmeses were clearly differentiated by such evidence, Montet, neverthe- 
lese, shows that given the character of this document, and of its more or less confused hist, 
this conclusion is not inevitable, and he cites as evidence on the other side the important 
fact that the gods of Pi-Harmeses are the selfsame gods a3 those of Tanis* Here is Ins general 
conclusion, intended to solve the double problem of Avaris and of Pi-Rarmeses.* “Tania, 
which is the most important ruin of the district, offers us large and beautiful buildings of 
Ramesses IT and also traces of the Hyksos. The name of Pi-Rarmeses and that of Avaris 
may be read on its monuments. The most reasonable solution, one might say the simplest, 
is to identify the two towns known by the texts with the town whose ruins may be visited 
and admired by every one. Failing this solution, we are condemned to move Avaris and 


t Petrie, Toniz, 1, 8-0, Pl. 3, 19 A-19 D; ef. Weill, Fin du Moyen Empire, 171-2, 

® Montet, op. cif. (1930), 21 ff., 26-7; op. cit. (1933), 20-30, 

® Golénischeif in 2.4.5., 40 (1002), 105; Gardiner, op. cit., in Journal, 5, 198-D, 

* Montet, op. cit. (1930), 26-7, and Les dieux de Romsie-cime-d' Amon a Toanis, in Griffith Shudies (1932), 
406-11. 

* Montet, op. cit. (1933), 32, 


Pi-Rarmeses indefinitely up and down the Egyptian frontier, and we do not know what to 
do with Tanis.” 

Were we reduced to such an extremity, it would not be a sufficient reason for identifying 
Avaris and Pi-Rarmeses, as is thus suggested ; geographical localizations are not to be made 
with an eye to the convenience of interpretation. But we do not seem to be reduced to this: 
Pi-Rarmeses has now every possibility of being Tanis itself, and this is a pleasant haven of 
rest: why not content ourselves with it, leaving the position of Avaria in the uncertainty 
which still attaches to it? Moreover, the time has not come for us to form a conclusion: we 


must still read and ponder Gardiner, who has been convinced by the new results from Tanis, 
in his article of the end of 1938. 


Ill. Gardiner in 1933 
Discussion 


(a) Gardiner, in this last article,’ begins by explaining that he was converted from his 
former localization of Pi-Rarmeses at Pelusium by “M. Montet’s discovery that the gods 
of Pi-Rarmesse were really the gods of Tanis”, And he completes the demonstration of the 
identity of Pi-Rarmeses and Tanis: “That the Golénischeff Glossary mentions Tanis and 
Pi-Rarmesse separately is a fact for which I have no explanation”, but the conclusive force 
of this disappears before that of another considerable point to ‘which Montet has not given 
its full importance: “No Egyptian city but Thebes itself can boast a greater number of 
stelac, statues, sphinxes, and architectural remains bearing the cartouches of Ramesses IT 
and his successors. And yet wnless Tanis is Pi-Rarmesse, not one single mention of Tanis 
would be forthcoming in all the papyri, ostraca, and hieroglyphic inscriptions surviving from 
the Ramesside period. Perhaps one might be ready to admit so strange a silence were it not 
for the great Harris Papyrus. Athribis and Bubastus are there mentioned among the Delta 
cities which enjoyed the benefactions of Ramesses ITI, besides Pi-Rarmesse and an unlocated 
town.... Is it thinkable that Tanis should have been completely overlooked in this osten- 
sibly complete survey ?”’. 

The point is certainly very striking, and it seems as if, as a matter of historical neces- 
sity, it must carry the convietion that Pi-Rarmeses is indeed absolutely identical with 
Tanis, 

Gardiner did not rest content with this settlement of the problem of Pi-Rarmeses. The 
problem of Avaris, though evidently secondary in his eyes, is nevertheless still an important 
one, and he gladly acquiesces in the solution Avaris = Tanis affirmed by Montet. Why 
should we be surprised when we remember that at the base of Gardiner’s earlier theory lay 
the identification of Avaris and Pi-Rarmeses, on the strength of their common cult of Beth? 
Now this consideration and the conclusions that it involves still obtain for Gardiner; they 
are now placed in juxtaposition with the considerations of more general communities of cults 
which first determined the identification Pi-Rarmeses = Tanis, to which Avaris can now 
be jomed, most naturally, asa third term. 

(6) In support of this Gardiner refers his readers “to M. Montet’s article for the evidenoa 
that the great fortified wall of Tanis was of Hyksos, or at least Palestinian, construction”: 
In another place again: “ M. Montet has found definite evidence that the great fortifications 
were built by the Hyksos. Tanis and Tell er-Retabah are apparently the only sites in Egypt 
where the well-authenticated Palestinian enstom of burying an infant beneath the walls has 


' Gandiner, Tania and Pi-Ratmesse: a Retractation, in Journal, 19 (1033), 122-8, 
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been observed, and M. Montet in the one case, and Sir Flinders Petrie in the other, have 
recorded their opinion that these fortifications were built by the Hyksos. . . ."* 

(c) Finally, a special argumentation, a kind of compulsory inference to corroborate 
the identity of Avaris with Tanis, is based by Gardiner on the Stela of the Year 400, in con- 
junction with the remarkable interpretation of the document which Sethe had produced in 
1990. The inscription is, as is well known,’ signed by Ramesses IT, who states in the preamble 
that he has commanded it to be made in order to exalt the names of “the father of his 
fathers" and of King Sety (Sethda) I, his own father, and it appears from the seene im the 
upper part of the stela and the arrangement of the text which follows that this “father of 
his fathers” is really no other than the god Seth himself, after whom King Sethos was 
named; what the text relates is the solemn act performed by an exalted personage, also 
named Sety, the vizier and governor of T:rw, and son of a certain Pe-Rarmeses who had been 
vizier and governor of Trrw, which said Sety “came™ (evidently to Tanis, where the stone 
waa set up) to do homage to the god. Now this event had taken place on a certain day in 
the year 400 of a King Seth Great of Power, Seth of Ombos (in cartouches), who is evidently 
the god Seth, treated ceremonially as a living king of ‘Tanis, or else of Egypt, so that it is 
fairly clear that the visit of the governor Sety had had aa ite object the celebration of the 
fourth centenary of this kingship of Seth, that is to say, actually of the enthronement of the 
god in this place. All this is straightforward, but one still would be glad to be informed of 
the circumstances and historical position of this accession of Seth in the great city. Here 
comes in the ingenious and bold explanation of Sethe,? who interprets the event at the 
beginning of the four centuries as beimg “cyidently” the foundation of the town of Tanis 
(we will not stop to discuss either this view, or the word “ offenbar” which is certainly a little 
dogmatic) and suggests as regards the exact determination of the date that we should take it 
that the journey of the governor Sety was not made at the actual time of the stela, that is 
under Ramesses II, but at some former time, and that this Sety was Ramesses IT's own 
father at a time when ho was not yet King Sety (Sethds) I, and when, moreover, Sety's 
father was as yet only called the vizier and governor Ramesses (to be exact Pe-Rarmeses), 
and was not yet King Ramesses 1; a state of affairs which implies that the devotional act 
commemorated by Ramesses IT took place about the time of Horemheb, round about 15380, 
which puts the origin of the four-hundred-year period ending then at somewhere round 1730. 
This would be the date of Seth's accession—of the foundation of Tanis, as Sethe does not 
hesitate to interpret it—and this date “might possibly coincide with the beginning of the 
Hyksos domination ”.* 

Tanis founded by the victorious Hyksos, and identical with Avaris, one might well think 
atonee, Sethe, however, maintains an attitude of quite remarkably plain and candid reserve, 
saying, for instance, of the god Seth that he is “the god of the Hyksos cities Tanis and 
Avaris”. But Gardiner takes the leap without hesitation: “I now believe, moreover, that 
the true significance of the Stela of the Year Four Hundred cannot be grasped unless 16 be 
assumed that Tanis is identical not only with Pi-Rarmesse but also with Avaris.... The 


2 Gardiner, op. cit., 125, 127. 

* Published by Mariette, La stile de lan (4), in Rerwe archéologiqwe, 11 (1865), 169 ff. and Pl. 4, the latter 
afterwards reproduced, notably in Sethe's article in 1930, which we shall quote below ; the stane redis 

1 Sathe, Der Denkstein mut dem Datum dex Jahres 400 der Ara von Tanis, in Z.4.8., 66 (1990), 85-9. 

Sethe wisely states here that he docs not mean to embark on the question of any relation between the 
foundation of Tania by the Hyksos and the foundation of Hebron, suggested by the well-known account in 
Numbers xii. 22. 
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3 ‘suggested by Sethe would lack their essential foundation, unless the 
Saétekh-of-Ramesses depicted in the scene at the top were identical with the Sétekh of 
Avaris, and unless Tania, where the stela was found by Mariette, were the city having both 
Sétekh-of-Ramesses and Sétekh of Avaris as its local god. In other words Avaris and 
Pi-Rarmesse and Djarnet are three successive names of one and the same city’. 

At the point to which the previous discussions have already led us, we have no difheulty 
in separating the elements of this argumentation in the comments that follow. 





On (a). 1 will-merely repeat that when a god is adored as lord in two towns, this by no 
means suffices to show that the two towns are but one, and that we have ample proof that 
the fact of Seth of Avaris being invoked in this or that place of the Delta is not enough to 
localize Avaris. 

Qn (b}, Was not Montet more cautious, merely regarding these foundation-burials as 
“a proof of Semitic influence at Tanis’? (See above, pp. 12, 14.) 

On (c). Let us see, point by point, what Gardiner’s views are. To understand the doeu- 
ment he considers it necessary: | 

1. That Setekh of Ramesses of the Stela should be identical with Setekh of Avaris. But 
of course! Bither this is obvious, or else we do not understand the statement: is it not always 
a question of the same god, under the cloak of different titles? (See above, pp. 15-16.) 

9. That Tanis, where the stela was set up, should be the town having this Setekh, of 
Hamesses or of Avaris, as its local god. Quite certainly, again. This god Seth or Setekh was 
the great god of Tanis; the stela, with many other monuments, bears signal testimony of 
this. 

§. That “in other words” Avaris should be Tanis itself! Not so, It is agreed that Seth 
is the great god of Tanis; he is also “Lord of Avaris” and appears so styled both at Tanis 
and at another place; no conclusion as to the position of Avaris can he drawn from that. 
(See above, the present notes, on a.) 

Moreover, the most important information given by the Stela of the Year 400 does not 
eonsist in this at all. That information consists in the fixing of the date of the mstallation 
of Seth at Tania, in accordance with the explanation that we have set forth. The date thus 
fixed seems certain, although the lines of Sethe’s brilliant mterpretation are, we must point 
out, far from being in all eases equally assured ; but the best established and most generally 
accepted element of the combination is precisely the date of the vizier and governor Pe- 
Harmeses, father of the vizier and governor Sety who came to pay homage to the at 
Tanis, because of his practically certain identity with the vizier Pe-Rarmeses who, according 
to the necessary interpretation of his statues at Karnak, had been designated by Horemheb 
for the kingship, and beeame Ramesses 1.2 He was already old, and reigned only a few years, 
as we know, and it is extremely likely that his son Sety, the future Sety (Sethds) I of history, 
was already invested with exalted functions under Horemheb, and that if was then that the 
solemn journey recorded on the Tanis stela took place. Let it be noted, moreover, that once 
the position of Pe-Rarmeses the father is thus established, it becomes a matter of indiffer- 
ence for the chronology which concerns us whether his son Sety, who performed the act of 
worship mentioned on the stela, is or is not the future King Sethis 1;* this being said with 

1 Gardiner, op. cit, (1933), 124. 

? Sethe, op. cit, 86-7 (for the Karnak statues see Legrain in Ann. Serv., 14, 1914, 20-38; cf, for the 
historical setting, Maspero, Histoire, 11, 368-0); Montet, op. cit., in Kémi, 4 (1933), 210-13. 

* OY. the doubts expressed on this paint by Montet, op, cv., 219. 
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due recognition of the fact that since the purpose of the monument is to exalt, with the 
name of the god, that of King Sethds I himself, mentioned by name, it is extremely probable 
that it was the latter in person, although not yet king, who is represented in front of the god 
on the upper part of the stela. 

Tt seems on the whole that all that the Stela of the Year 400, better interpreted as it is 
to-day, does for us is to display in a very striking way Seth as the great god of Tanis under 
the Raniessides, and to fix the date of the god's installation in the city at round about 1790. 
This is important for the history of the god Seth and for that of Tanis; it may also throw 
light on the history of Avaris by force of analogy, perhaps of proximity, more exactly 
doubtless of similarity of fanction between the two places in their earliest period. 


IV. Present position of the problem 


We possess one hieroglyphic document—one only—in which Tanis and Avaris are 
mentioned together, a valuable testimony which Gardiner and Montet have alike completely 
ignored in their articles. It isa list of Lower-Egyptian districts, found long ago in the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis,) and showing on the fragment that remains fourteen localities as 
human figures with names above them, each offering the name of Ramesses [1 between two 
vases |, with texts repeating for each place that the king presents it as an offering to the 
god Ptah. The third and fourth of the localities im this scene are hl \e Tanis, and F fs 
Avaris. Brugsch, who cited the monument many times in his Dichonnaire géographique,* 
stated as early as 1872 that this mention of the two towns side by side, but as two funda- 
mentally distinct units, proved “in the most striking fashion” that they were by no means 
identical.* 

It is, however, necessary to examine the matter closely, for any evidence of the kind that 
we have here may be misleading, and we have seen that the apparently very clear distinetion 
between Tanis and Pi-Rarmeses in the list of the Golénischeff papyrus does not prevent 
people from agreeing that the two names designate a single town, Let us see then which 
places are given in the Memphis list, and in what order. 

1. mes fp, (I Sef, is the =~ =, etc., of the Graeco-Roman lists, the agricultural terri- 
tory of the ninth Lower-Egyptian nome (Busiris).* 


+ Monuments divers, Pl, 31 and text, p. 8. 

? An echo in my Fin du Moyen Empire, p. 172, n. 3, for Tania and Aver. 

* Brugsch in Z.4.5., 10 (1872), 19-20 (Beitnige cu den Untersuchungen ther Tanis), This is the place to 
emphasize the fact that Brugsch never, after pointing this out, advanced the view that Avaria was identical 
with Tanis, as an erroneous and singularly persistent bibliographical tradition would have us believe: 
Maspero, Histoire, 0, p. 52, n. 5; Gardiner in Journal, 5, 128; Clédat in Rec, CAampollion, p. 101, n. 1. 

* Gauthier, Dict. géogr., v, 100. “Field of the bounteous: wave”, cf. 7 oo . ——, ete., Worfer- 
buch, Tv, 118; the determinative = is explained by the word ||“— || —= which denotes a textile ( Worter- 
buch, 1v, 274). A text which is interesting for the geography of the Eastern Delta is that of a statue of the Greck 
period (Daressy in Hee. de trev., 15, 10-1), telling of the management of a canal which did not sufficiently 
supply the needs of the region of J'rw, being exhausted in its upper reaches by the watering of Sref and of 
all the lower part “from the territory of Mendes as far as the Ainterland (phi) of Tania” ; the fields of Tre, 
below Tanis again and at some distance to the east, are perhaps what the text means by the “hinterland of 
Tanis”, inasmuch as the canal-work in question was ordered by the governor of Tanis, very clearly the 
capital of the nome. The canal branched of, as we see, from the great Damiectta arm of the Nile near 
Busiris and proceeded eastwarda in the direction of Mendes, Tania, and Jrrw-Sile; the water-courses on or 
about this very line are in existence to-day. 
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2. zee, problematical ; could it be the == 35 of the third nome of Lower Egypt, 
the Libyan n nome in the extreme west (see Gauthier, Dict. géog., ¥, 103)? 

8. (i) “ye, Tanis. 

4. F fe, Avaris. 

5, “sre, the probable reading, in spite of the strange form of the sign in its two oceur- 
rences. A problematical locality; it can hardly be the well-known f J “avg, in the Great 
Oasis. I hazard the suggestion that it might be read as ae = Jm-t, Nebesheh, 

6. ©4] 2, one of the two well-known places called Nilopolis in the north, either that 
of Lower Egypt, which is the sixteenth nome (Mendes), or that near Babylon of Cairo. See 
Gauthier, Diet. géog., u, 110; rv, 17. 

7. |= =, 8 great city of Lower Egypt which might be Bebbit el-Hagar (in the twelfth 
nome, the Sebemuytic; the ancient Per-hebit, Iseum) ; see Gauthier, op. cit., 1, 107. 

8. | unknown. 

3 A Se - ania of Wed-t of Lower Egypt”, not yet localized, might I think be the 

isfe] of Anast, 1, 27, 5, itself doubtless identical with ] || ai 


1 of Karnak (L., D., m1, 128) ;* a place on the Asiatic frontier, very probably on 
the coast-road, that is to say, in the neighbourhood of Pelusium.* 
10. Lacuna. 
2%, unknown? 
12-14. Lacuna. 

Given that the list was drawn up at Memphis, it is natural that it should reeord tha 
names of the most scattered regions of the Delta, and the Nilopolis of No. 6 might equally 
well be Mendes or Babylon, Just as No. 2 might very likely be the capital of the Libyan 
nome. Oonfining ourselves, however, to the well-attested sites m the eastern half of the 
Delta, we see that the docuineat takes us from Busiris (No. 1), in the centre of the Delta, 
to Tanis and Avaris right in the east, comes back later on to the neighbourhood of Sebennytos 
(No. 7), not far from Busiris, and leaps from there to the extreme east on the Mediterranean 
coast (No. 9). The territory covered is thus very large, and this first conclusion may be 
drawn, that considering the immense choice offered to the writer, and that repetition would 
be useless and unmteresting, there is every reason to admit that Tanis and Avaris of Noa. 3 
and 4 are indeed separate towns. We find in the second place that the geographical order of 
the list is extremely capricious and irregular, and this precludes us from basing any sugges- 
tion as to propinguity on the fact that Tanis and Avaris are placed side by side in it. 

Only one fact relevant to our argument emerges from this: Avaris is not Tanis, for the 
very reason that Brugsch gave, and which seems as conclusive as proof based on documents 
can be. It may be challenged ; Gardiner, led to admit that Tanis and Pi-Rarmeses are one 
and the same place, did indeed write: “That the Golénischeff Glossary mentions" them 
“separately is a fact for which I have no explanation”, and Sa sh at that: nowadays it might 
be said “ Let us still leave Avaris at Tanis, and not try to make out why the Memphis list 
differentiates them", but let us not overlook the fact that a aaah deal would thereby be left 
unexplained. 

Tt will be readily understood that for my part I decide to take the opposite course. 
Believing that we have shown, in this lengthy examination of the views taken by Montet 
and Gardiner in the last four years, that the documentary data called in review do not 

* Gardiner, Egn. Hieratic Texts, 1, p. 20, n. 6, and Gauthier, Dhet, géogr., 1, 181. 
* Clédat in Bull, inst, Fr. Arch. Or., 21, 69-70; 22, 155, 
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justify us in presuming the identity of the two places, we propose to admit that the Memphis 
list contains the proof that Avarias and Tanis are indeed two different places. We need not, 
moreover, limit ourselves, as regards Avaris, to recording this negative conclusion. Whether 
widely separated or not, Avaris and Tanis are none the less washed by the same tide of 
historical events, the importance of which relates them to each other in conditions into which 
topographical considerations do not enter but which we are able to grasp through the 
evidence of facts of a different order. The evidence that we have reviewed allows us with- 
out great difficulty to define this relation of the two towns as a matter of history; it seems 
possible to express it with some precision in the following terms: 

1, Seth or Sutekh, the great god of Tanis under the Ramessides, was already on the spot 
at the time of the “ Hyksos” (chronology of the Stela of the Year 400, confirmation provided 
by the obelisk of Nehsi at Tanis). 

9, Avaris is a domain of Sutekh under the Ramessides, according to the inseriptions 
of Meneptah on the Tanis statues, and already under the kings called “ Hyksos” aceord- 
ing to the offering-table of ¢Almenré Apopt and the statue of King Nehsi at Tell Moqdam. 

$. Sutekh is the great god of the kings called “ Hyksoa" (the aforesaid monuments of 
the two Nehsis and of ¢Aknenré Apopi). The tradition of the concomitant points of 2 and 8 
was very much alive under the New Empire (King Apopi a devotee of Seth and in Avaris, 
according to the story of Sallwr Pap, J). 

4, There is an approximate agreement of date between the enthronement of Sutekh at 
Tanis, fixed by the Stela of the Year 400, and the installation at Avaris of the Hyksos in 
the Manethonian account (authentic Manetho in Josephus), when the events of this installa- 
tion are put in their proper place, 

The conclusion may, very probably at least, be drawn from these four interrelated points, 
that Tanis and Avaris were occupied, and the god Sutekh installed in both places, by the 
people called “ Hyksos”’, not necessarily kings of the family of the Apopis, whom Manetho's 
narrative identifies with the invading Hyksos, but rather these invaders themselves, at the 
time of their first settlements in the Delta, before the time of the Apopis so far as we have 
succeeded in reconstructing the historical scene! 

In other words, the installation of Seth at Tanis (Sethe understands by this the foundation 
of Tanis) and the installation of the Hyksos at Avaris (Manetho himself does not go so far 
as to talk of a foundation of Avaris) were two episodes of a far greater historical event, the 
arrival and settlement of the Asiatic new-comers, which certainly covered the whole Eastern 
Delta, and certainly manifested itself in all places in the same way. The true relationship 
between Tanis and Avaris lies equally certainly in this community of functions, if one may 
so call it, in the fact that in the early days of their history they were both involved in this 
great political, religious, and doubtless also military organization," 








1 Tt would be merely of secondary interest to insist again here on the historical discrimination between 
the kings Apopi and the “ ‘Hyksos", with which I have dealt in previous articles. Let. me merely recall that 
it now appears—seo my Fin du Moyen Empire, 182 {f., 198, and Cinguantenaire de [Boole des Hautes Etudes, 
37-40 (in Kamés de Thebes), as well os Journal amatique, 202 (1923), 124—-7—that the “Asiatic” or “ Hyksoa™ 
period in Lower Egypt extends chronologically beyond the dynasty of the Apopis at each end, and that thus 
this dynasty was but an episode in a much vaster development in time and perhaps in territory. Let mo 
obgerve further in support of this statement that since 10920 it has been recognized that the “Hykaosa™ 
period, that ia to say the incursion of Asiatics and Egypto-Asiatic culture in Lower Egypt, will have begun 
immediately after the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, if not during that dynasty iteelf (Weill in Bull. Inet, Fr. 
Arch. Or., 32, 1932, 8, 40-4). 

* From the specially military point of view, this relationship, this functional connexion, stands out very 
clearly when it is realized that Tanis in ita marshy and desolate plain could never have been more than a 





Let us hasten to observe at this point that in later times the tradition of the arrival of 
the foreigners, and of the settlements of the Seth worshippers in the Delta, was liable to be 
adapted and distorted to suit the most diverse tendencies, and even to be diverted in the 
most surprising way, if it became necessary for the explanation of some situation, whether 
political, or royal, or divine, In the Greek period, according to the tradition received by 
Manetho, we find the Apopis and their dynastie congeners completely merged with the hated 
invaders, and under the Twentieth Dynasty we feel that the fusion is already in process, and 
that the Seth-worshippers of the North are in course of becoming the detested Hyksos that 
we shall later find them to be, when we come to the story of the Apopi who had adopted the 
cult of Sutekh and defied the king of Thebes. But at exactly the same time, under the 
Ramessides, it becomes absolutely necessary that the history of Sutekh in the Delta should 
be presented in quite a different way, for Tanis has become a Ramesside capital, and Sutekh 
of Tams a family god of the Theban Pharaoh, and so obviously it cannot still be true that 
the god came there as a foreigner, and by right of conquest. On the Stela of the Year 400, 
which here plays the part of chief witness, Ramesses IT invokes Sutekh of Tanis as “ father 
of his fathers"; he seems indeed, as Sethe understands it, to claim direct descent from the 
god, so that one is led to wonder whether the Ramesside family, in which the name of Sety 
isa hereditary legacy, did not derive from Tanis itself. Perhaps we shall be fortunate enough 
some day to learn how the priests of Tanis, for the glorification of Ramesses and his line, 
related the story of the origine of Sutekh in the city. 


As for the position of Avaris, duly separated from Tanis, the only evidence, the one 
piece of information remaining at the end of our analysis, is still that of Manetho, Sethroite 
nome in the Epitome, Saite or else Sethrotte nome in the text of Josephus (Greek and Armen- 
ian), it being noted that, as we have recalled (see above, p. 18), Saite is synonymous with 
Tanite, and that Tanite and Sethroite are, as territorial terms, practically equivalent; in the 
text of Josephus, furthermore, “to the east of the Bubastite branch", which is no other 
than the Pelusiae branch, throwing a site placed there on to the very frontier, From this 
may be drawn the general conclusion that the place belonged more or less closely to the 
Tamte nome, but at the extreme tip of the eastern side, in the zone of Tell Defennah, 
of the ancient Trrw on the edge of the lakes, or of Tell el-Her farther north, without any 
more precise localization being possible. 

Let us be wise and patient. The problem of the site of Avaris is quite a small one, the 
solution of which is by no means urgent; let ua not press the documents too far, but wait 
for the fresh information which will naturally and simply make all the rest clear to us. 


Additional Notes 

A. The Asiatic Sutekh in Lower Egypt already in the Middle Kingdom. In the nome of 
Saft el-Hineh, at the western outlet of the Wadi el-Timilit—the Twentieth Nome of the 
usual enumeration, “Arabia”, an Egyptian gateway looking out on this highway towards 
Asia—the chief god worshipped is Sopdu, “ Lord of the East", in whom is usually vested, as 
ia well known, the office of god of the eastern foreign countries. Now this god is alao met with 
in Asia itself, with name and title as elsewhere but in the form of Seth. The monument in 
question is a large carving of Amenemmes IV at the Sarabit el-Khadim mines, Sinai: it 
frontier-station, established for o set strategic purpose at this point, so admirably protected by nature, 
Cf. on this subject H. Kees in O.L.2., 37 (1934), col. 208 (on Montet, Les nouvelles fouwilles de Tania). 

} Sethe, op, cit., in Z.A.8., 65 (1030), 88. 

* Gardiner-Peet, Inecriptions of Sinai, 1, Pl. xlii, No. 119. 
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gives the usual legend wy S F_] 2 close toa picture of the god represented as a man standing 
in a bark and haying the characteristic head of Seth with the long erect ears, and the ling 
himself is called 3%). Thus we have here either Sopdu of the Twentieth Nome identified 
with Seth, or else Seth for Sutekh) introduced in the person of the Egyptian god of the 
eastern marches. The assimilation is extremely remarkable, in view of the fact that m the 
older period there is no evidence of local eults of Seth in Lower Egypt, where he was first 
installed, in all likelihood, by the ““Hyksos™ kings (in Tanis, Avaris, etc., see p. 23, above). 
This identification in the time of Amenemmes IV seems to indicate clearly that these Asiatic 
intruders and all the things that came in with them were already present in the Delta during 
the Twelfth Dynasty ; and it thus appears to demonstrate the truth of the view recently put 
forward that the settlement of these foreigners in Kgypt began at least as early as that 
central period of the Middle Kingdom (see p. 23, n. 1, above). 


B. The king of the usurped Twelfth Dynasty statues at Berlin and Cairo. Tt has been 
noted above (pp. 14-15) that on these two similar statues from Tanis, the inscriptions added 
by Meneptah are co much alike as to give the impression of a simultaneous usurpation, as 
though the two monuments had been found symmetrically placed or side by side. This may 
well have been the case in reality. The original inscriptions of the Berlin statue are, as 
I have mentioned, of Sesostris I. On the Cairo statue the first inscriptions are much less 
complete—F, G, I on Pl.*ii are all that is left of them; but in a titulary which is partly 
preserved (fragment G), and in which the name of the riginal dedicator, in a cartouche, 
has been covered over by that of Meneptah, may be seen intaet, at the beginning, the 
first Horus name 5p,7_1%, which is that of Sesostris 1, and places the attribution beyond 
any doubt. The Cairo statue is thus, like the Berlin one, of Sesostris [; this confirms and 
completes what has been said above as to their points of resemblance, and the circumatances 
in which they were re-used, both together without doubt. 
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THE MYTH OF HORUS AT EDFU—I 
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Tau Myth of Horus is justly one of the most celebrated of Egyptian myths, yet hitherto 
no complete translation of the various texts which compose it has appeared in any language, 
though the actual texts and reliefs have been published long since by Naville, Tertes relatifs 
au Mythe d' Horus recueillis dans le Temple d'Edfou, Geneva, 1870. Now that the magnificent 
new edition of Chassinat has appeared, it seems an opportune moment to attempt to remedy 
this deficiency by giving a complete translation of all these texts, aceompanied, however, by 
the minimum of notes. This and the following articles aim solely at providing a cannected 
translation, and do not offer or pretend to offer a detailed commentary. 

The translations are based on the texts published by Chassinat, Le Temple d'Edfou, 
vi, 60-90, 108-86, 213-23, and have been controlled by reference to the photographs pub- 
lished by Chassinat, ep, cit., x1, Pls, eceexciv—dxiv, dxvitiixxxv; xrv, Pls. dixxvi-dixxxiv. 
[have also utilized the Berlin series of photographs which were placed at my disposal by 
Dr, A. H. Gardiner. Unfortunately, re of work while | was in Egypt during the past 
winter prevented me from cheeking one or two minor points on the walls of Edfu itself. It 
is, however, a pleasure to pay a tribute to the remarkable accuracy of Chassinat’s edition, 
which is a vast improvement on previous copies, and which may be trusted absolutely. In 
quotations in this paper, reference is made to volumes, pages, or plates of Chassinat’s edition. 
Thus vi, followed by a page number, refers to Chassinat, Le T. emple d'Edfou, tome v1, 
Where o reference is given to individual lines, the reference is to the lines of Chassinat's 
text, and not to the Ines of the origmal. 

The Myth of Horus as preserved in the Temple of Edfu is inseribed on the inner faces of 
the east and west enclosure walls. Though it is habitual to refer to the “Myth of Horus”, 
the myth is not a simple story, but comprises five texts (cf. the analysis in Roeder's article 
Set in Roseher’s Lerikon), These five texts are: 

A. The Legend of the Winged Disk. The chief actors are Horus of Behdet and Seth. 
Reé* and Thoth provide a running commentary and numerous, somewhat tedious puns 
which detract from the flow and interest of the narrative. The language is stilted and formal, 
and somewhat restricted in vocabulary and forms of expression. (Naville, op. cit., Pls. 
xui-xix ; Chassinat, op. ctt., vt, 108-32; xm, Pls. dxviii-dxxxiii.) 

B. The story of a fight between Horus, son of Isis (who is assisted by Horus of Behdet), 
and Seth. This portion of the myth follows immediately after the Legend of the Winged 
Disk, and is entitled knk hrw-r. (Naville, op, cit,, Pla. xx—xxi: Chassinat, op. eit., VI, 182-4; 
xi, Pls. dxxxiv-dxxxv.) 

C. This section is not worded in the form of a connected story, but is perhaps rather the 
text of a dramatized version of the exploits of Horus which was enacted at his festival 
After texts referring to the ten harpoons with which Horus attacked his enemy, come songs 
by the Royal Children and by the princesses of Upper and Lower Egypt together with the 
women of Mendes, Pe, and Dep, and finally two versions of the dismemberment of Seth and 
the distribution of the parts of his body among various gods and cities. (Naville, op. cil., 
Pis. i-xi; Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 60-90; xu, Pls. eccexciv—dxiy.) 
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D, Seth, son of Nut, assumes the form of a red hippopotamus and goes to Klephantine. 
Horus, son of Isis, pursues him and overtakes him near Edfu, and after the ensuing fight 
Seth flees northwards and Horus assumes the office of his father. (Naville, op. cil., xxlI—xxinl ; 
Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 218-19; xrv, Pls. dixxvi-dlxxxi; Brugsch, Thesaurus, 608-9.) 

K. A very battered text. Horns is mentioned as lord of Lower Egypt, living at Memphis, 
and Seth as lord of Upper Egypt, living in Shas-hetep. Horus and Seth fight, the one in 
the form of a youth, the other as a red donkey, Horus finally triumphs and cuts off the leg 
of Seth. This story is written in a pronounced Late-Egyptian idiom, (Naville, op. eit., 
xxiv; Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 219-928; xrvy, Pls, dixxxii-ilxxxiv; Bragsch, Thes., 609-10.) 


A. THE LEGEND OF THE WINGED DISK 


The text of this portion of the myth is inscribed on the second register of the inner face 
of the west enclosure wall of the temple. This part of the wall is divided into sixteen scenes, 
of which those referring to the Myth of Horus (Nos. 5-13 in Chassinat’s numbering) run from 
north to south, whereas the scenes which precede and which follow them run from south to 
north. Thus it would appear that some attempt has been made to keep the scenes of the 
myth separate from the others. The same state of affairs obtains on the lower register of 
this wall, where the greater part of the remaining portion of the myth is inscribed (ef. 
Chassinat's remarks on the order of the seenes, v1, 54, 104). 

The individual scenes of the legend bear no titles, but the first scene (Chassinat's No. 5) 
hears the title Lifting heaven. The texts read: Lifting heaven. Utterance. Thy heaven belongs 
to thee, O Bhdti, brightly coloured one. Thou flyest (emend <» for <>) therein az [the Winged 
Disk), thou alightest on the prow of the barque of Rér-Harakhte, thy two wraci.... . . 
After the name of the king, and epithets of the Winged Disk: The King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt ts on his seat, lifting wp heaven, supporting the god of Behdet. 34 is introduced to 
the barque of Rér-Harakhte as a divine winged disk of gold (ktm). He ts like Shu who lifts wp 
(emend =<» for <> in kswt) heaven, who holds (?) the head of ......... . For $f, for 
which I can offer no certain transliteration, ¢cf.11, $8. Is it a word for “ king"? 

Of the scenes which precede the myth, the title of the first is lost, the second is called 
ink shmly, and the third and fourth frl iht. The Legend of the Winged Disk oceupies Nos, 
5-12, and No. 13, which, as noted above, is included in the myth series, is concerned with 
the offering of hric-r and grapes, and with a fight between Horus, son of Isis, and Seth 
(Story 5). 

The snecession of Scenes 14-16 from south to north would seem to indicate that they are 
to be treated apart from the other seenes concerning the myth. Nevertheless they are 
closely connected with it in content. No. 141s divided into two parts, ir(t) sntr and shr(t) Skr, 
and has been published by Naville, op. cil., xxv. No. 15 is entitled smz Sm, and No. 16, 
which has no title, concerns the slaughter of the wild animals of the desert. 

The text of the Legend of the Winged Disk is published by Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 108-32; 
line plates exlvi-exivii (in the unpublished portion of vol. x), and photographic plish 
dxvuii-dxxxin in vol. xm. A complete copy of the texts and reliefs was originally made by 
Naville, op. cit., xii-—xix. The hieroglyphic text and some of the reliefs were published, 
together with an English translation, by Budge, Legends of the Gods (London, 1912), 52 ff. ; 
he gave a more recent translation im English in his From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt 
(Oxford, 1934), 467-80. German translations have been published by Brngach, Die Sage von 
der gefliigelten Sonnenscheibe (in Abh. kgl. Ges. Wiss. 2u Géttingen, x1v, 173 ff., Gottingen, 1569) ; 
by Wiedemann, Die Religion der Alten Agypter (Minster, 1890), 85 ff., an English version 
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of which ts published in his Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1897), 69 ff.; and by 
Roeder, Urkunden cur Religion des Alten Agipten (Jena, 1915), 120 ff. 

Thad the advantage, during the early part of the past winter, of reading this portion of 
the Myth of Horus with Dr. A. H. Gardiner, Dr. J. Cerny, and Mr. R. 0. Faulkner, and to 
them I owe many fruitful suggestions, 


Translation 


[5,5]' Year 363* of the King of Upper and Lower Eqypt, Rér-Harakhte, may he live for ever 
and ever. Now his majesty was in Nubia (Ts-sti), and his army was with him without number, 
Land there was no?}* plotting against their lord <among them>2 It is called Talseti}* to this day. 
[s, 6] Rér sailed in his barque, and his followers were with him. He landed in the nome of 
Wts-Hr, to the east of this nome, and east of the canal which is called “ The royal [canal)" to 
this day. And Horus of Behdet was (also) [5, 7] in the barque of Re, and he said to his father 
Reér-Harakhte: “I see enemies who plot against their mighty lord. May the... . of thy uraeus 
prevail against them”. {8, 2° The majesty of Rér-Harakhte said; “As thou desirest, O Horus of 
Behdet, thou son of Rér, exalted one who camest forth from me. Overthrow <my> enemy before 
thee in an instant.” Horus of Behdet flew up (pl) to heaven as the Great Winged Disk (epi wr), 
and therefore he 1s called “ great god, lord of heaven” to this day. When he saw the enemies in 
heaven he approached them as the great Winged Disk. He stormed against them before him, 
(6, 3° and they neither saw with their eyes nor heard with their ears, but (each) one slew his 
fellow in the toinkling of an eye, and not a soul lived. Then Horus of Behdet came as anbtt, the 
many-coloured, as the great Winged Disk, to the barque of Ré-Harakhte. Thoth anid to Re, 
the lord of the gods: The god of Behdet is come as Snbti, the great Winged Disk, who destroys(?) 
the rebels and foes”. [6, 4] Therefore iz he called Horus of Behdet to this day. Then Rér-Harakhte 
said: “I see | Horus!|. Edfu (Db) shall be called <the city of Horus of Behdet from this day.” 
Then R& embraced him closely,’ and said to Horus of Behdet: “ Thou hast put grapes into the 
water which comes from it that thy heart may be pleased thereby”. Therefore do men offer 






* Inner face, west wall, 2nd register, scene 5: Chaasinat, op. cif, VI, 1-110; xm, Pls. dxviii, dxix; 
Naville, op. cif., XI. 

* Cf. Newberry, The Sef Rebellion of the IInd Dynasty in Ancient Egypt, 7 (1922), 40-6. Newberry seca 
in this date and in this story an echo of the Seth rebellion and re-conquest of Egypt by Peribsen. Yeur 363 
of Rér-Harakhte according to him would be 363 years after the accession of Menea. Kees, however (Kulf- 
legende und Urgeschichte in Nachr. Ges. Wiss. zu Gattingen, Phil.-Hiat. Klasse, 1990, 346 #.), claims that these 
legends have no historical value. Newberry’a theory, whether true or not, is certainly an attractive and 
plausible one, and it must be admitted that my own reading of these myths has convinced me that, while 
one must of necessity treat all statements with the utmost caution and reserve, there seems to be a certain 
substratum of historical fact on which they are based. But this is obviously a subject for a separate paper, 
and further discussion would be out of place here. 

* Reading (n)a iw (<—- = he) wre r nb-en <im). 

° Fennai the moat likely emendation is Ty-sti, There seems to be a corruption of the text here, for the 
pun is on ice’, and one would have expected the country to be called Weert: cf. for instance p. 35 = v1, 
128. §, where Horus of Behdet spies the enemy in t) wrevt hr wees ¢ nb-an. The error, if error it be, seema to 
be corrected in the epitome of the myth published in v1, 8-9 (= Diimichen, Altagyptieche Tempelinachriften, 
I, cli; Brugech, Thes., 1240; J. de Rongé, Inacr. et Not. rec. & Edfow, m1, exxv), where we read: “when Rér 
came to Ht-ms-nht-/ when the enemies plotted (wner) against him in Weert", The text then proceeds to 
enumerate the various stages of the campaign. 

* Scene 6: Chassinat, op, cif., v1, 111-13; xm, Pla. dxx, dxxi; Naville, op. cit. xiii. 

* A duplicate of this passage, from this point to the end of the sentence, in 1, 347, without, however, 
any important variants. " Wa-in Br bpet-f hr énbt-y. 
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eV Toews of Bike bi Bil ag. / i ee .. & called Enbti, many-eoloured, to this 
day. [6,5] Then Horus of Behdet said: Come, O Ré&, that thou mayest see how thy foes are fallen 
before thee in this land". And his majesty went, Astarte being with him. He sav that the 
enemies were fallen to the ground with broken heads. Then Rér said to Horus of Behdet: (6, 6) 
“ This is a place of pleasant life’ (ndm nh pw) and therefore men call the palace of Horus of 
Behdet Ndm-rnh to this day, And Rér said to Thoth: “ This means that my enemies are punished” 
(dbs), and therefore this nome is called Dbw fo this day. Then Thoth said to Horus of Behdet: 
“Thy protection is great” (mkt-k ¢3) [6, 7] and the barque of Horus of Behdet is called “ Great- 
of-protection”™ (rs-mikt) to this day. 

Then Rér said to the gods who were in his train: “ Now let we row in our barque on the 
water, and let us repoice over our foes who are fallen to the ground". The great god [saved] (hn?) 
in it (? the canal) [6, 8] and it i called P-bn (“The canal”) to this day. 

Now the foes descended into the water and became crocodiles and hippopotamt. And Horus 
of Behdet in his barque voyaged on the water. Then the crocodiles and hippopotami came and 
opened their mouths in order to attack (?) the barque of Rér-Harakhte. [6,0] Then Horus of 
Behdet came with his followers who were in his train as harpooners,* with harpoons and ropes 
in their hands, each one at his name. They smote the crocodiles and hippopotami and brought 
away at once 651 enemies. [6, 10] They were slaughtered before this ety. Then Rér-Harakhte 
said ta Horus of Behdet: “This is my image in T3-amr 33 this ts ona whose palace is mighty 
(nht ch pw)", and the palace of Horus of Behdet is called Nht-rh to tis day. 

(7. 5|* Thoth said after he had seen that the foes were fallen to the ground: “ Rejowe, O ye 
gods of heaven! Rejoice, O ye gods of the earth! The divine youth is returned tn peace. He has 
performed wonders in his journey® He has acted according to the book of repulsing the 
hippopotamus (i.e. Seth). Thus the harpooners of Horus of Behdet came into existence to 
this day. 

Then Horus of Behdet assumed the form of the Winged Disk on the prow of the barque af 
Rér [7, 6] and he took Nekhbet and Uto with him as two wraet who terrify the enemies in 
their limbs,® both crocodiles and hippopotami, im every place visited in Upper and Lower 

pt. 

i those foes fled before him, thew faces being turned to Upper Egypt,’ their hearts being 
fatnt through fear of him, Horus of Behdet followed after them in this barque of Ré, with harpoon 

© Ares: a drink made of grapes and water (W6. d. aeg, Spr., ou, 134). \=>= irri, ehooke. For the 
offering of grapes cf. 1, 460; ¥1, 133; vu, 122. For the offering of brw-t neo, 463; Tr, 70, 183; Tv, 256; v, 162; 
VI, 132. 345; viz, 100. 253; Chassinat, Le Temple de Dendarn, 1, 14; 1, 198; m1, 175. The most interesting 
instance is yz, 132, a translation of which will be given with Section 3 of the myth. 

® The precise nature of the menfyw has long been a matter of dispute. Maspero, Les forgerona d Horus at 
la légende de Horus d' Edfow in Bibl, Egyptol., 1, 313 ff., called them “les forgerons”. The latest treatment 
is by Sethe, Die angeblichen Schmiede des Horus von Edfu in Z.A.8., 54, 50-4, whose view is adopted here. 

® Por Horus of Behdet as the image of Rér-Harakhte in T-fmr, cf. the Beischrift to this scene (vi, 113. 5) 
and also 1, 10. 358, and compare Jonker’s remarks on the same subject in his Die Onurialepende, 20. 

4 Scene 7: Chaasinat, op. cil., v1, 114-17; xm, Pls. dexil, dxxiii; Naville, op, cit. xiv. 

* di-f hne hr nmt-f: lit. “he has lengthened (or added to) hia stride". Cf. aleo 11, 34, 17-35, 1. 

* This plruse again in 1, 358. 

? Tt is interesting to note that though the preceding actions took place in or near Edfu, they were not 
considered to have taken place in Egypt. When the enemy fled (northwards) from Horus they turned to 
Upper Egypt, hence Edfu is outaide 7's-4mr, There can be no question here of m pursuit to the south, for 
the next episode in the fight takes place near Thebes, and all the present portion of the myth tella of the 
steady driving of Seth and his confederates from Nubia to the sea. Not ontil the sea has been reached does 
Horne retrace his steps to Nubia (p. 35) to deal with « rebellion which had apparently broken out in his 
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and rope in his hands and (in those of) his followers, they being armed [7, 7] with arrows and ropes, 
and the harpooners were prepared for them. [Then] he saw them to the south-east of Thebes at a 
distance of {?) two schoenoi. Then said Rér to Thoth: “ Those foes, may he destroy (ddb) 
them!". And Thoth said to R&: “ Therefore shall this town be called Ddm from this day”. 
Then Horus of Behdet inflicted great slaughter upon them. And Rér said: “Stop, Horus of 
Behilet, that (DP may see thee’. Therefore is this town called Ht-Rr to this day, and the god 
who is in it t¢ Horus-of-Behdet-Rér-Min, 

(7, 8] Then those foes fled before him, their faces being turned to Lower Egypt, their hearts 
being faint through fear of him, Horus of Behilet followed after them im this barque of Rér, 
with harpoon and rope in his hands and (in those of) his followers. [7, 0] He was equipped with 
arrows and ropes, and the harpooners were prepared for them, Then he apent a whole day pre- 
pared for them, and he saw them on the north-east of Dendera. Then said Rér to Thoth: “The 
foes are here, do thou (slaughter?) them". [7, 10] And the majesty of Ré--Harakhte said to 
Horus of Behdet: “Thou art my son, the eralted one who came forth from me. Do thou make 
the enemy weak in thy own (good) ime”. Then Horus of Behdet inflicted great slaughter (bsyt) 
upon them, And Thoth said: “ The name of this town shall be called Hs-di-ntr, [7, 11] and men 
shall say of Horus of Behdet:*He...... to (!) her majesty, with his face turned to the south’ 
az the name of this god. Snd and nbs are the names of (his) sacred tree(s).”” 

Then those foes fled before him, their faces betng turned to Lower Egypt, from Lahiin [7, 12] 
to the edge of the sea,* for their hearts were faint [through fear of him). Horus of Behdet followed 
after them in the barque of Rér, with harpoon in his hands, and (in those of) his followers. He 
was equipped with arrows, and the harpooners were prepared for them. [7, 13] He spent four days 
and four nights sailing after them and they saw not one of those foes, whether crocodile or hippo- 
potamus, in the water before him. And then (at last) he saw them. 

Then Rér said... .. . - * Hebenu, Winged Disk, great god, lord of heaven: [7, 14] “* Repulse 
(hnb) them from the bank of Hebenu’’4 And he hurled his lance at them and overthrew them. 

He inflicted great slaughter upon them and brought 142 of the enemy before the barque [of Ré) 
aoe eae male hippopetamus [7,15] who was in the mudst of those foes. He killed them with his 
knife, and gave their intestines to those who were in his train, and their flesh to every god and 
goddess who was in this barque of Rér by the bank of Hebenu. Rér said to Thoth: “O see! 
|7, 16) Horus of Behdet in iis mage on those Joes. Lo! he has smitten them. He has opened his 
[mouth] against the male hippopotamus which ts im their midst, and has anritien him® while 
(standing) on. his back.” Thoth satd to Rer: * Therefore shall Horus be called ‘Winged Disk, 

great god, [7, 17] who slays the enemy, pre-eminent in Hebenu’ from this day. And the name of 


1: I ean offer no certain transliteration for this sign. In some other places, ¢.7., v1, 124. 1, the sign 
closely resembles <<. The rendering given here, which seems to be demanded by the context, is a pure 
guess. For {f as tino, ef. such writings as || —{» (1Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 147). 

* Roeder (Rel. Urk., 125) substitutes “canal” for Lahiin and takes phw wrd-tr to be some marshes called 
Wadsor siisudad pane Teedlern 4. Wh. d. eg, Spr, 1. 260). The aame phrase, however, is repeated in almost 
identical terms in v1, L18. 1 (seo p. 31 below) after the fighting at Hebenu, and since in this latter case there 
can be no possible question of Dendera it seems better to take the present instance in the same way. For 
fiat “canal™ ef. v1, 123, 1 = p. 33. 

* In the lacuna one would expect some such phrase as (“to Horus of Behdet, lord of] Hebenu”, but the 
very damaged traces do not agree with such o restoration. * Read dr wih n Hbnw, 

* For the particle 4% see Gardiner, Ey. Gramm., § 250; Erman, Vewigyptische Grammatik (2nd ed.), § 361; 
Junker, Grrmmatik der Denderaterte, § 245, 

. tr-n-f tht rf. This taage of ir iit doca not oceurin the Worterbweh, but the genera] sense of the passage 
is quite clear, Jr rin the senae of “to do evil against some one” ia, of course, well extabliched. In v1, 127. 
12 (see below p. 34) iridl followed by n has the general sense of “to make a meal forsome one” ; cf, nleom, 125, 14. 
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the priest of this god shall be called Hrl-ss' because of this from this day."" Now all these events 
took place in the district of Hebenu in (an area of) 342 rods to the south, north, west, and east. 

[s, 10]? Then those foes swam before him, with their faces turned towards Lahiin in order to 
reach the sea by going northwards, for [Horus?|.... in their hearts. And they fled, and turned 
back from the water and betook themselves to the waters of the western Mrt.® They reached the 
waters of the nome of Mrt, and that company of Seth which is in this town. And Horus of 
Behdet swam after them equipped with all his weapons for fighting them. [8, 11] Horus of Behdet 
sqiled downstream in this barque of Ré logether with the great god who is in his barque and the 
gods who were in his train. He sailed after them (the enemies) very rapidly. Then he spent 
a day and a night sailing downstream seeking for them, but without secing them, for he did not 
Know the place in which they were. He reached Pr-rhhwy.* 

Then the majesty of Re said to Horus of Behdet: “ Lo! those enemies, they have reached the 
western waters of the nome of Mrt, to that company of Seth [8, 12] which 1s in this town, to the 
place in whack (7) 2... 6265 "5 Then Thoth said to Réer: “ Therefore shall the nome of Mrt 
be called Wib-wsst from this day, and the water that is in it shall be called Dit”, 

Then Horus of Hehdet said to his father Re: “ Let this thy barque be sent against them that 
I may do what Ré desires among them”. And all was done as he wished. Then he reached them 
in the western waters in this town. Then he saw them on the southern bank of the nome of Mrt at 
a distance of (7) a schoenws. 

(9, 13] Horus of Behdet together with his followers, equipped with all weapons of warfare, 
went in against them, and he inflicted great slaughter upon them. He brought away 381 captives 
and slew them before the barque of Ré. [8, 14] He gave cach one of them to each one of his 
followers. Then Seth emitted a fearsome roar, uttering a ery at this which Horus of Behdet had 
[done| in slaughtering the enemy. Rér said to Thoth: “What mean these cries of Nhs-hr who 
protests loudly at this which [s, 15] Horus of Behdet has done against him?” Thoth [said] to 
Re: “It shall be called from this day “The place of savage (nhshs) cries’ because of this’. 

Thereupon Horus of Behdet waged warfare with the enemy for a (considerable) time. He threw 
his spear at him, and overthrew him on the grownd® in this town, [8, 16] and it as called Pr-rhhwy 
to this day 

Then oat Horus of Behdet bringing the enemy, his collar? (?) being at his throat and his rape 

1 Afrl-a:: written with the figure of a man standing on the back of « bull and stabbing downwards with 
a apear. In view of the context hri-a: is probably the correct transliteration (cf. Brugech, Dict. Géog., 1376). 
Another possibility, but hardly so likely in the present instance, is deowli: cf. Junker, Dw Onurislegende, 37 
for this reading, and for further information about Hebenu.’ 

? Scene 8: Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 118-20; xm, Pls. dxxiv, dxxv; Naville, op. cit. xv. 

* MWrt: capital of the nineteenth (Oxyrhynchite) nome of Upper Egypt: ef. Gauthier, Dict. dea noma g'og., 
1m, BS. * Pr-rhbwy: cf. Gauthier, op. cil., a, 167. 

* Brogsch translates, “an der Stelle wo die Spitze unseres Szepterstockes iat". The passage is obviously 
intended as an explanation of the name of Wrb-wret (cf. Gauthier, op. cit., 1, 175), but I have failed to grasp 
its exact meaning, Brogsch's rendering, in any case, does not entirely agree with the hieroglyphic text. 

* Chassinat (v1, 119. 8) gives 3. — here. The original ia badly damaged (cf. the photograph xm, 
Pi. dxxiv) and one wonders whether the original reading could not hove been =. —, a writing of sfw, 
(cf. the varianta given in Wb. d.aeg. Spr., 11, 423). In the photograph the sign behind the bird's head does not 
suit 4 very well. Sifu seems an obvious emendation, and I have tranalated accordingly. 

| A™, bh: the Ptolemaic form of the Late Egyptian fy, ¥ Yp,-—- According to W. d. dg. Spr., v, 66it 
is a “hOleerne Klammer 6. a. am Halse des Gefangenen”. The word occurs in Harris 500, vs., 2, 5; 2, 13; 
3, 4, and has been translated by Goodwin (Tirana. 8.B.A., 3, 347) a8 “oollar"; and by Peet (Journal, 11, 
225) a3 “handcuffs” (Harris 500, vs., 2,5; 2, 19), and “stocks” (Harris 500, va., 3,4). In Pap. Ch. Beatty I, 
rt., 15, 12, Isis is told to bring Seth bound fast, m (hor, and as 4 prisoner, and Gardiner (The Chester Beatty 
Papyri, No. I, p. 26) translates “ bonds”. The determinative in all these cases is \——, and the [A must clearly 
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(linding) both his hands, and the staff of Horus fell to close his mouth. He brought him before 
[his] father. Then said Rér: “O Horus, Winged Disk, [8, 17] how great is this fury (dndn) 
which thou hast manifested, thou hast purified this town". And Rér said to Thoth: “ Therefore 
shall the palace of Horus of Behdet be called ‘The pure place’ from this day, and therefore shall 
the name of the priest be called *Great of fury’ (wr dndn) from this day". [8, 18] Then said 
Re to Thoth: “ Let the company of Seth be given to Isis and her son Horus that they may do 
whatever their hearts desire with them, for she stood fast with her son Horus, and their spears 
were (turned) against him 1m the strife in this town”. And the sacred lake is called “ The Lake of 
Combat” [8, 19] to this day. 

Then Horus son of Isis cut off the heads of Ins enemy and his confederates before his father 
Fier and the whole great Ennead. He dragged him by his feet in his district and thrust his spear into 
his head and back. And Hér said to Thoth: [8, 20] “ Behold the son of Osiris has dragged out (Ith) 
the Rager from his districts". And Thoth said: Therefore shall the name of his district be called 
‘Tth from tus day”, And Isis the divine said to her father Rec: “ Let the Winged Disk be given 
asa protechon for my son Horus, for he has cut off the heads of the enemy and his confederates”. 

(9, 7)* Then Horus of Behdet and Horus son of Isis slew that craven foe and his confederates 
and those enemies when he reached them <in> the western waters of this town. Horus of Behdet 
was like a man of proved valour,? with the head of a falcon, crowned with the white crown, the 
red crown and the double plumes, with the two wraei on his head, his back being that of a falcon, 
and Ins spear and rope being im his hands. Horus son of Isis transformed himself after the same 
manner that Horus of Behdet had assumed (9, 8) before him. They slew the enemy together on 
the west of Pr-rhhwy on the edge of the water. And this god sails on this his lake to this day, 
(this day) on which those foes reached (dil) it. Now all these things took place on Tobi 7. 
Then Thoth said: “ Therefore shall this town be called ‘The town of slaughter’ from this day, and 
the water that ts in it shall be called Dmit (9, 9), and Tobi 7 shall be called “The feast of rowing’ 

from this day”. 

Then Seth turned himself into a roaring serpent and entered the ground in this town, and 
was seen no more. Neér said: “ Be* has turned himself into a roaring serpent. Put Horus son of 
Isis as a staff in its wpper end* to prevent him from ever coming forth''. [9,10] Then said Thoth: 
“The name of the serpent® in this town shall be called ‘The roarer' from this day, and Horus 
son of Isis 1s the falcon-headed spear in its upper end, and he is here in this place with his mother 
Isis”. And all these things came to pass. 

The barque of Rér moored at the town of Pr-rha. [9, 11] Its prow was of ism and its stern 
of tnd, and they are sacred trees to this day. Horus of Behdet went to the barque of Rér after the 
completion of the journey, and Ré said to Thoth: “ Lo! thou art ... rowing. The barque of Horus 
of Behdet shall be called * Lord of rowing’ from this day." [9,12] Therefore all these things are 
done in this place to this day. 


be « wooden object used in securing prisoners. The instance in the Horus Myth shows that it waa used at 
the neck, and hence “bonds”, “handcuffs”, or “stocks” seem hardly suitable translations. It is difficuls to 
escape the conclusion that the EA was some sort of collar or cengwe such as is used on prisoners in China. 
On the other hand, it has to be admitted that no such sppliance seems to be found on the monumenta, 
and Dr, Nelaon informs me that he has observed nothing of the sort in the representations of prisoners at 
Medinet Habu or Karnak. 

* Scene 0: Chaasinat, op. cil., v1, 121-2; xm, Pls. dxxvi, dxxvii; Naville, op. cil., xvi. 

* \: dm phil? This phrase does not occur in the Worterbuch. Possibly it is derived from Ems “to 
beat metal". 

* Be, a name of Seth: cf. Wh, d. aeg. Spr., 1, 410: Mariette, Dendera, ut, 72; Diimichen, Geog. Insehr., 
1, lexxi; m, xeii; 1¥, exvii. * Read m midw m ga-f hri, ‘orn . aide. 
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Then said Ré& to Horus of Behdet: “Lo! we have fought with the company (of Seth> and it 
is erhousted' (1) and ita strength likewise, and the company of Seth (now) swims (away), 
Would that we might go northwards after [them]... ."° Then the Winged Disk said: “ All that 
thou commandest shall come to pass, (9, 13] O Rér, Lord of the gods. Let this thy barque be sent 
against them to whatsoever place they may go, and 1 will do what R& desires with them”. And 
it was done according to all that he had said. Then the Winged Disk boarded the barque of Rte 
which was on the stream ....... his... , his spear (?) and all ropes for fighting. [9, 14] Then 
he sow one of the enemy with him in the same place, and he threw his lance at him immediately, 
and brought him at once and slew him before Rér. (Thus) he brought it (the fight) to an end: 
there were nO... .. Re, there were no. .... in this place at that time 

[10,1 )? Thoth said: “ This place which Horus of Behdet has made because of them shall be called 
St-tsbi"* Then he spent siz days and six nights moored on its waters without seeing one of them. 
Then he saw them overthrown in the canal, and he prepared this place as St-tsb-1, it being by the 
water's edge, and it faced south. [10, 2| All rites are performed for Horus of Behdet on Thoth 1, 
Tobt 7 and Mechir 27 and 24:—these are the festivals in St-bb-l on the southern sule of Neref® 

He moored his barque (in order to act) against them as one who watches as a king oer the 
great god who is in Neref, in this place, driving off the Enemy and his company when he comes 
by night from the district af Mr on the west of this place. [1, 3] Horus of Behdet was as a man 
of proved valour, with the face of a falcon, crowned with the white crown, the red crown, the 
double plumes and the double crown, the two tiraei being on his head, and his arms were strong 
while bearing his spear, while slaying the hippopotamus of red jasper® which was in the desert 
with him. And Rér said to Thoth: “Lo! Horus of Behdet is the lord of combat who slays his 
foreign (foes) daily”. And Thoth said to Rer: “ Therefore the priest of this god shall be called 
“Lord of combat’ from this day’. 

[10, 4] Thereupon Isis performed all the magie spells for driving back Be from Neref in 
this place, and Thoth said: “Therefore shall the songstress of this qod be called * Mistress of 
Magie'". And Thoth said to Rér: “ How happy is this place noi that thow restest within it as 
ane who watches as king over the great god who is in Neref, at a distance of (!) four schoenai’’. 
[10, 5| And Thoth said; “Therefore the name of the palace in this place shall be called * The 
happy place’ from this day. It is on the south-west of Nex? at a distance of (2) four schoenai’’. 

Then Ré said to Horus of Behdet: “ Hast thou searched (bh) these waters for the enenvies?"". 
And Thoth said: (10, 6] “The name of the sacred lake in this place shall be ealled ‘Waters of 
Seeking’ (mw hh). Then Hé said: ‘'How numerous are thy boats, O Horus of Behdet, on 
the lake (dmit) [in this place|". And Thoth said: * The name of [the boat] of [this] gad shall 
be called ‘Great [of Terror]',* and the name of this water shall be called Dimit’’. (10, 7] As for 
St-iab-t, it hes on the water's edge: the name of its palace ia“ The happy place”, * Lord of Combat™ 
is the name of the priest, |"* Mistress of Magic”) is the name of the songstress,“ Waters of Seeking” 

+h = wir? 

* Brugech's translation: “Da war [der Kampf] beendigt ond kein [Feind war mehr] an dieser Stelle yon 
Minute an” does not accord perfectly with what is still visible of these damaged phrases, 

* Scene 10; Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 1242-6; xm, Plo. dxxviii, dxxix; Naville, ep. cit., xvii. 

* St-lb4: “The place which I have desired” ? ef. Gauthier, op, cit., v, 69, where references to the many 
variants of the name are piven. Naville (2.4.8., 8, 123-8) considered that St-irh-i waa specially connected 
with Horna and Isis, while Neref, to which St-iit-l was obviously very close, was connected with Ousiria. 

* oy of: Noref, the necropolis of Abusir el-Melek (WS, d. aeg, Spr., 1, 916; Gauthier, op. cil, 1, 66-7). 

* Hnm: red jasper, cf. Gardiner, Egyption Hieratic Terts, 1 (Leipzig, 1911), 41*, n. 10 — Koller, 4, %, 
Seth is also called a red hippopotamus (Ab—or dh—d4) in other parts of the myth, e.g. v1, 210, 2; 217, 3, 9, 

* Nev: the twentieth nome of Upper Egypt, the nome of Heracleopolia ( Wb. d. weg. Spr., 1, 208 : Gauthier, 
op, cut,, M1, 71). * Restore wr [ar] from v1, 124; 6. 

E 


is the name of the (sacred) lake, [Dmit is the name") of the waters, [10, 8] Im and Snd are the 
names of the sacred trees, Ht-ntr the name of the sacred town, and "Great of Terror” the name 
of the barque. The gods who are in it are Horus of Behdet who slays the foreigners, Horus 
son of Isis (and) Osiris ...... 

ve eee s [10, Of with his harpooners and followers round about him, and with has lance, his 
msnw, his... and all his ropes. Horus of Behdet boarded the barque. {He sailed downatream| 
to Lower Egypt [with his] followers [in order to reach?] those enemies. [10, 10] As for the 
huerpooners who were in the Central Districts! he made a great slaughter by means of them,° and 
106 of the enemy were brought away captive, As for the harpooners of the West, 106 enemies 
were brought away captive. As fer the harpooners of the East, among whom was Horus of 
Behdet, [10, 11] he slew them (the enemy) before Réer in the central cities. Then said Hér to Thoth: 
“ My heart (is pleased) with the work of these harpooners of Horus of Behdet, and his followers. 
They shall (always) exist in the shrines, and offerings and libations [shall be made?) to their 
images, [10, 12] together with their month-priests, and the whole temple staff of their temples, as 
a reward for their having slain the enemy for me." Thoth anid: “ The Central Districts shall be 
called (The owns af) these harpooners’ from this day. [ 10, 18] The god whois wt them shall 
be called Horus of Behdet, Lord of Man from this day, and the Western Msn shall be called * The 
City" from this day. As for the Western Msn, it faces [the East] in which Rér rises, And the 
Fastern Man shall be called (‘The town of) these harpooners’ from this day. [10, 14] As for 
the double town of Men, the work of these eastern harpooners, it faces south to Behedlet, it is the 
abode® (?) of Horus. In it shall be performed all rites for Horus of Behdet in Lower Egypt on 
Thoth 2, Khoiak 24, Tobi 7, and Mechir 21 from this day. [10, 15) Their waters shall be called 
Sty (‘The two places"), the name of their palace shall be called ‘The pure place’, and their 
(priest?) shail be called ‘Brave in combat’ (Kn-tha), and their town shall be called “The work 
of Msn* from this day.” 

(11, 1)" Rér said to Horus of Behdet: '' These enemies, they have sailed to the East in order to 
reach lwnw-mbhw, they have sailed to the East to Thel, their marshland”. Then said Horus of 
Behdet: “ All that thou commandest shall come to pass, O Rér, Lord of the gods, for thou art the 
lord of commands”, Then they boarded the barque of Rér, and they sailed (lint) to the East 
(isbt). Then he saw those enemies, some of them were fallen in the sea, and some of them were 
fallen on the mountains. [11,2] And Horus of Beldet azswmed the form of a ton with the 
face of a man, crowned with the triple crown, jis arm being like flint, and he hastened after them, 
and he brought away 142 enemies. He slew them with his claws, he dragged forth teir kidneys? 
their blood lay on the heights, and he made a meal out of them for his followers, while he was on 


' ‘The restoration seems to be demanded by the context, but is hardly sufficient to fill the lacuna. 

® Perhaps restore (“Then Horus of Bebdet set forth"] or some similar phrase. 

* ‘The nume of one of the weapons of Horus, the reading of which is uncertain: see further Chassinat’s 
note I on v1, 125, 1. 

4 == he si Gardiner sugvests the emendation lw hri-lb “The island in the midst”, and quotes Pap. Ch. 
Beatty I, rt. 6, 4. Since, however, there are eo many references here to the central districta and towns, it 
seems safer to leave the text without emendation. In texta of the Ptolemaic period the nie Arie-ih are 
not infrequently mentioned as distinct from both Upper and Lower Egypt: e.g., Adv mi de, biti om mAw, ity m 
now friw-it, 1, 11. 7. A clear instance, however, of new being used instead of isa occurs in 1, 43. 4, now 
hri{ie)-th Wnd-we, 

* ira f Avyt co ioeen: the usual meaning of irt Aryt mis “to make o slaughter of", but here it is quite 
clear that the harpoonera are the agente of Horua and not his victims. 

* 253A: read Arye pio nt Hr. For Any of. Wh. d. aeg. Spr., m1, 16. 

* Scone 11: Clisasinat, op. cit., v1, 127-8; xm, Pla. dxxx, dxxxi; Naville, op. cit., xviil. 

" For dpl “kidney” cf. Wh. d.aeg. Spr, ¥, 445, 
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the mountains. Ré said to Thoth: “Lo! Horus of Behdet is like a lion on his msn, (standing) 
on the backs of the enemies who yield him their kidneys”. [11, 3] Thoth said: * This town 
shall be culled Hut-isbt, it shall be called Thel from this day, and kidneys shall be brought 
from the marshes (!) of Thel from this day, and this god shall be called Horus of Behdet, Lord 
of Msn, from this day”. 

Then Rér said to Horus of Bellet: “ Let ws sail to the Sea so that we may drive the enemies, 
whether crocodiles or hippopotami, from Egypt". [11,4] And Horus of Behdet said: * As thow 
desirest, O Rér, Lord of the gods". Then he sailed after the remainder'(?) of the enemies which 
was in the Sea. Thereupon Thoth recited the spells for protecting the barque and the boats of the 
harpooners, [11, 6] in order to calm the sea when it is stormy. And Her said to Thoth: “ Have 
we not travelled over the whole land? Have we not travelled over all the sea?” Thoth said: 
“ (These) waters shall be called ‘ Waters of travel’ from this day. 

Then they sailed upstream again by night [11, 6] without seeing those enemies. Then they 
reached Nubia and the city of S3-hrt.2 Then he saw those enemies and their ssstyw in the land 
of Wawat plotting (wsw3) against their lord. [11,7] Thereupon Horus of Behdet assumed the 
form of the Winged Disk on the prow of the barque of Rér, and he took with him Nekhbet and Uto 
as two uraei who strike terror in the flesh of the rebels. Their hearts were weal: through fear of 
him, and they could not stand but died immediately. [11, 8] Then said the gods who were wm the 
train of the barque of R&-Harakhte: “ How great 1s he who has placed himself between the two 
uraeus-goddesses! He has slain the foes by his fear”. And Rée-Haraklite said: “ Mighty (wr) are 
the two wraeus-goddesses (widty)". Horus of Behdet is called Wr waity to this day. 

(12, 12 Then Rér-Harakhte sailed in his barque, and he moored at Wts-Hr. Then Thoth 
said: “ The brightly coloured one has come forth from the horizon, and has smitien the enemies 
in this form which he has assumed". And he is called'* Brightly coloured, who comes forth from 
the horizon” to this day. Then said Re-Harakhte to Thoth: “ Thou shalt make this winged 
disk in every place in which I have rested, in the places of the gods in Upper Egypt, on the 
places of the gods in Lower Egypt, ...... the West, [12, 2] for he has overthrown the council 
of the evil ones in their paths”. And Thoth set up this image everywhere and in every place im 
which they are (now) and in which any gods or goddesses are to this day. 

Now as fer the Winged Disk which 13 on the shrines of all the gods and goddesses af Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and on their chapels likewise, it is Horus of Behdet. As for Horus of Dehdet, 
great god, lord af heaven, wha is pre-eminent in the Upper Egyptian itrt, he shall be put on the 
right hand: he is Horus of Behdet, [12, 3] and he has taken Nekhbet with him as uraews goddess. 
As for Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of heaven, lord of Msn, pre-eminent mm the Lower Egyptian 
itrt, he shall be put on the left hand: he is Horus of Behdet, and Uto is with hom as wraeus 
goddess, As for Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of heaven, lord of Man, pre-eminent in the tio 
itrt of Upper and Lower Egypt, Rér-Harakhte has placed him tm every place of his [in order 
to] overthrow the rebels in whatever place they may be in. Therefore is he called” Pre-eminent 
in the two itrt of Upper and Lower Eqypt" to this day. [12,4] As for this Morning Star* on the 
east of heaven, who lightens the Two Lands with his eyes, he is Horus of Belulet, great god, lord of 


1 Professor Gunn suggesta that perhaps the Baia of the original ehonkd be emended |, |. If the 
text is left without emendation “the remaining third” would be a possible translation. 

4 Srs-hrt: an unidentified city in Nubia, ¢f. Schifer in Beitrige sur Alten Geschichte, rv, 152-03, especially 
pp. 157 ff. Newberry suggests the transliteration Sy-ahryt (Journal, 14, 222, n. 1); ef. also Newberry in 
Klio, 12, 397, n. 3. 

* Scene 12: Chassinat, op, cit, v1, 120-31; xu, Pls. dxxxti, dxxxiii; Naville, op, cit., xix. 

+7) 4 Bee A, var. 9] G iff: the god of the Morning Star (12. d. aeg. Spr., v, 423). 
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heaven, who overthrows the enemy in the east in the course of [every] day. Adoration of this 
[yod). UHerance. Hail to thee, Morning Star! Hail to thee, Horus! Hail to thee, Horus of Behdet, 
great god, lord of heaven! [12.5] Thow overthrowest Apoms and the enemies [on| the east of 
heaven, in heaven, earth, water, and the mountains, and they shall never raise their heads. 
Thou overthrowest all the enemies of the Son of R& (1 in heaven, earth, water, and the 
mountains, 

As for. .... fon] the west of Pwenet, who rises in the evening on the west of heaven, and 
whose rays pervade the Two Lands, 12, 6] he is Horus of Behdet, he is called “ The Lone Star" 
and men see by his beauty. Adoration of this god. Ulterance. Hail to thee, Lone Star, thou star 
on the west of Pwenet! [Hail to thee} Horus, who strides (7) (twn-f}. Hail to thee, Horus of 
Beh{ det}, thou living and great one, cho comest forth from the Niin. Thou overthrowest Apomis 
and the enemy on the east of heaven, in heaven, earth, water, and the mountains, [12, 7] and 
they shall never raise themselves (n twn-sn r nhh). May thy foir face be kindly to the Son of 
Rér, Plolemy, who lives for ever, beloved of Ptah. 

As for the Winged Beetle which 1s on the shrines of all the gods and goddesses of Upyper and 
Lower Egypt, he is Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of heaven, who overthrowa [A|popis and 
the enemies and foes and the evil council in their ways. The living and the dead |12, 8] are 
inseribed iwith his name, as is done for his father Rer-Haralchte to this day. 

The king shall act (7) on the day on which trouble and strife ocour. A winged beetle in writing 
shall be made on his breast when he sees trouble, just as Rér-Harakhte did [when he saw] the 
trouble of the Son of Re (_), its fave being that of a faleon, <its’) lips those of a vulture, [12, 9] 
and its body that of a beetle. Be ye far from him, © ye foes, ye evil council, ye men, gods, spirits, 
and dead, Apopis, thou foe of the Son of Rér, Ptolemy, who lives for ever, beloved of Ptah. He 
is the god's avenger (!) iho came forth from Behdet, and Horus of Behdet 1s his name. Be ye 
far from him, O ye who are in the train of Rét, ye who are in the train of Shu, ye who are in the 
train of Géb, (12, 10] ye who are in the train of Horus, ye who are in the train of Seth! The 
Son of Ré, Ptolemy who lives for ever, beloved of Ptah, he is the god's avenger (?), who came 
forth from Behdet, and Horus of Behdet is his name (4 times). Then shall the king himself say: 
“Tam the god's avenger (7) who came forth from Behdet, and Horus of Behdet is avy name” 
(4 times). 

Let this utterance be recited when trouble ocours, (12, 11] and the king shall not be afraid, but 
his foes will be slain before him, and his heart will rejoice over them immediately, and (each) 
one unll slay jus fellow immediately, aa befell the enemies of Rér-Haraklte when Horus of Behilet 
[flew] against them as the great Winged Dusk, This image shall be made with the face of the 
ma to this day. 





STUDIES IN THE EGYPTIAN MEDICAL TEXTS—V 
By WARREN R, DAWSON 


(Continued from Journal, 20, 155-5) 
21. The plant %s.*, | 
Turs drug. with many variations of spelling, is frequent in the medical texts. It oceurs as 
follows :! 
External Uses 


For the sealp (of m.), H 2. 1 (17) = EB 86, 15 (712). 

For the eves (ditto), E 60, 14-15 (384), 

For the teeth (ditto), E 89. 2 (739), 

For the belly (for “ heat}, B35. 4 (175); H 1. 7 (8). 

As contraceptive Sage enente ee verso 1. 1 (192). 

To make hair grow, EF 67. 2 (472). 

To quiet the nerves, H 8. 8 (105); H 8. 10 (108). 

To ease the museles, H 15, 10 (230). 

For the bones, H 15. 5 (226). 

For swellings in the feet, Bb 11. 1 (135). 

For the anus or rectum, Ch. B., vi, recto, 5. 4; 6. 194 (6. 7 has —o BR. 4 © J. 

For thirst, Ch. B., xv, recto, T. 

For pain in the right side, E90. 12 (759), 

For the womb, E $6. 6 (820). 

For swellings, EK 30. $ (120); EB 74. 9 (572); E 75. 1 (582). 

For wounds (~ |), B 30. 4 (180). 

For aphrodisiac fanoint phallus), Ch. B., x, recto, 1. 

For various unidentified diseases: efi’, GB 25. 21 (109); 5 = 9, EB 79. & (625); 
EB. 75. 1 (592). 


Internal Uses 

For “influence” in the belly, E 35, 1 (178); B85. 6 (174); E45. 15 (231). 

For @ “e mi) of the belly, E 54, 18 (822). 

For the breast (>), Ba. 11 (115). 

For the bladder, H 5. 5 (70), 

For the pubic region (— |), HT. 10 (88). 

For the reetum, H T. 15 (93). 

For the stomach (7["), BE 41. 1, 3 (215). 

For various uses: cough eis Ii 64. 5 (818); for e7 Ae’ > and Ubu AG: E47. 

17 (125); drink for "| | . B 20. 5 (186). 

1 Abbreviations. The letters B, E, H, and L refer respectively to the Berlin, Ebors, Hoarst, and London 
Medical Papyri, ae the numbers in brackets to the sections into which the text is divided in Wreszinski's 
edition of these texta (Die Medizin der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1900-13). Ed. 8. = the Edwin Smith Papyrus 
(ed. J. H. Breasted, Chicago, 1930); Ch, B. = the Chester Beatty Papyri; CC. = the Coptio Medical Papyrus 
of Cairo (ed. E. Chassinat, Cairo, 1921). 
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The determinative is always ,* (or +s), showing that the seeds only were used, from 
which a powder or meal (“) was cometimes made. These seeds were an article of commerce, 
kept in granaries with other vegetables and cereals (Anastasi tv, 18. 11 = Lansing, 11. 5). 
The word, however, does not oceur in the lists in the Great Harris Papyrus norin the list 
of marketable products carried by the Eloquent Peasant. The word occurs as early as the 
Old Kingdom, for “two sacks of mm" are mentioned in the Tomb of Ptahshepses (P. Montet, 
Scénes de la Vie privée, p. 132, n. 1). 

The word mm is probably Nubian, as it occurs in the Famine Stela (|. 17), just as its 
homophone, ).* },*7, “giraffe”, is the name of a typically Nubian animal. : 

Brugseh (#.4.8., 29, 1891, 27) identifies mm with Ethiopian Cumin, which ts referred 
to by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xrx, 47) as a kind distinet from that of Greece and Egypt, te. aa, Te 
He speaks of Ethiopian Cumin ss especially good for jaundice (xx, 57). Pliny also speaks of 
a plant called guj by the Greeks, which is Ethiopian Cumin (see also Dioseorides, De Mat. 
Med., m1, 70, and Oribasius, De Simplicibus, s.c. dyn). This plant is the Ammi majus, L., 
“Bullwort”’, or A. visnaga, Lam., “Spanish Toothpick”. Like Cumin, which it resembles, 
Ammi is an umbelliferous plant, but is seentless and almost tasteless. The seeds, however, 
are aromatic, like those of cumin, dill, carroway and other plants of the umbelliferous 
order. According to Pliny it is this plant that is referred to by Hippocrates (De Humori- 
bus, rv) as Royal Cumin, beeanse it is more efficacious than the common Cumin of 
Egypt. Ibn al-Beithar treats of this plant in his Book of Simples, s.r. elpsl (ed. 
L. Leelere, Vol. m, No. 2202, p. $55). The plant is often called auyu xomnxor by the 
Greeks, and «duvov aifiome«er is used for magical purposes in the Paris Magical Papyrus, 
30, recto, 2707-8. 

‘The above indications seem to suggest the identification of mm with one or more species 
of the genus Ammi, It seems not improbable that the Greek ¢upu (manifestly a foreign word) 
may have been derived from the vocalization of a Nubian word such as *mami, by meta- 
thesis, just as the Assyrian word muskanu was adopted by the Greeke as cundpuvos, and 
hamlarira as parSpdyopa (A. Campbell Thompson, Assyrian Herbal, 190). 


22. The Plant }/%% 
This plant, written also ]{%», ]| =, |}-+) 3h. ete., with det. \, but more often, | 


ig an economic plant kept in granaries (Anastasi 1v, 8.11 — Lansing, 11. 5). Its medicinal 
uses are a8 follows: 


External Uses 

For swellings (dfwt), B11. 4 (154), no det.; H 15. 17 (286); E75. 9 (588) = H 9. 10 (1832); 
for ditto of toes, H 14. 8 (201). 

For wounds, E 70, 7 (519), prt; to promote suppuration, E 104, 11 (858¢), prt; for boil 
or abscess on neck, FE 105. 6 (860e). 

For joints and muscles, H 8.18 (121) = E85. 11 (699); E:’77..6 (608), prt; E77. 13 (610), 
prt; E79. 9 (680), prt; E82. 12 (657) = 17. 15 (94), prt; E88. 11 (666) prt. 

For pam im foot, E75. 2 (615), pri. 

For “eating blood”, E. 87. 20 (723), prt. 

For “influence”, F, 46, 28 (245) = H 5. 11 (73), =. 

For |L> tb, yes, B 5. 6 (55), prt; for = 45, H 11.11 (169); for [4 fey}, Bo. 
$, (57). 
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' Internal Uses 

For cough, B 3, 7 (82); B 4. 4 (44). 

For pain in breast (nit), H 2. 16 (50), prt, 

For pain in belly, EK 2a. 9 (4) = A 4. 6 (55). 

For “influence”, B 9, 11 (115), det. %; H 7. 1 (88); HT. § (86); HT. 9 (87); Bd4, 12 

(168): B95. 12 (182) = H 1. 16 (16), prt; E46. 1 (287). 

This plant has been usually identified with the Lentil, but in the list of granary stores in 
Anastasi tv, the word — * = %, ° , (a Semiticized word whence the Coptic apuyi 8 
derived) also occurs. As crn is known to be Lentil, another similar plant must be intended 
hy they. Tt seems highly probable that a kind of Pea is meant, Pisum arvense or P. sativum. 
Specimens of both were found in the Roman cemetery of Hawira (P. E. Newberry in Petrie, 
Hawaera, 49). Probably the latter species, the gioos of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant., vir, 1. 4; 
2. 9; 9.1;5. 2; 8.10), is the more hkely of the two. Specimens of two species of Pisum were 
identified amongst the plant remaina at Mahan (P. E, Newberry in Petrie, Kalun, Gurob 
and Hawara, 50). All the ancient specimens were much amaller than those of the present 
day, which shows that the art of cultivation was less advanced than it now is. Ibn al- 
Beithar, sr, 414 (ed. Leclerc, Vol. 1, No. 287, p. 227), says that this pea is preferred by 
the Egyptians to the other kind, called cil (No. 495, p. 358). Leelere identifies the 
former with Pisum arrense. 


a 
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23. The Mineral "== ° 
The medicinal uses of this drug are all external: 
For the scalp (? herpes), E 65. 4 (445); OC 320 (164), 
For museles and joints, H 8.8 (104): H 9. 4(124) = E82. 5 (655); H15. 9 (229); E77. 12 
(610) ; B80. 5 (687); E80. 10 (649). 
Reference was made to this drug in the note on =.“ , (above, § 20). It is sometimes 


written in error aire w = | » it was believed by Bragseh ti be Conander seed (Wb., 1, 459) 
and the same opinion was at first entertained by VY. Loret (Rec. de T'rav., 7, 111), though 
he afterwards changed his view in favour of Juniper berries (Journ. Asiatique, Sér. 8, x, 120; 
Flore Pharaonique, 2nd ed., 41). W. Wreszinski adhered to the rendering Coriander (Lond. 


Med. Pap... ., 98 and elsewhere), and this meaning was also retained by Budge (Ig. Dict., 
245, b). 


The substance, however, is clearly a mineral, and its identity with Minium (red 
oxide of lead, Pb,O,) is placed beyond all doubt by its occurrence in the London-Leiden 
Magical Papyrus, where it is used of the red colouring matter in lamps (see ed. Griffith-Thomp- 
son, 1, 44 note). The word has survived in Coptic as Mapuy (5.) and ‘-brpwy (B.). It occurs 
in the Coptic Medieal Papyrus quoted above in a remedy for Herpes (eee Chassinat’s note, 
Un Pap, Méd, Copte, 281). Cf. also Jeremiah xxii. 14, where the LXX has yitros, and this 
is equated with Minium by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxx, 38). 


24. The affection called ~~ — 


This word, which frequently occurs in the medical texts, T have translated in the fore- 
going notes and elsewhere as “influence”, and this rendering requires justification. As the 
transliteration of this word forms the awkward group err, I will refer to it by the symbol 2. 

The word @ makes the pomt of contact between medicme and magic. It was envisaged 
as some evil secretion injected into the body of the patient by a god or a demon, and its 
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effect was to cause suffering. It‘is certain that Q was not a specific disease, but was used 
to express illnesses of a vague and perplexing kind which could not be located in any parel- 
cular organ and which had no external manifestation. Such affections as “etomach-ache”, 
acute or suffused pain, vertigo, debility or nausea would be considered by the Egyntians 
as resulting from the presence of 2 in the patient's body, In many cases the 2 is definitely 
stated to be that of “a god or a goddess, a dead man or a dead woman, a male enemy, a 
female enemy", ete —a familiar formula. Sometimes, however, the @ of a particular god. 
is named, e.g. Horus (L 13. 4 [88)). 2 is used in parallelism with —*£*, “poison”, in 
Leiden Pap., 1, 348, verso, 6. 6, thereby indicating its harmful nature, and in paralielien with 
jus, 3 “magic” in Ebers, $4. 10 (168). The injection of semen into a patient by a 
demon is indicated in Toronto Ostrakon, (. 1 (lime 6). The word 2 1s used in the physical 
sense of semen in Pap. Bremmner-Rhind, 28. 27, and also, according to Wérterbuch, 1, 166, in 
the texts of the Tombis of the Kings (Litany, 44). 

The treatment of 2 is nearly always by internal medicines, with the intention of killing 
the “inflnence” or causing the patient to void it by natural means. In Berlin Med. Pap., 
5. 9 (58) and the seven alternative remedies that follow, the Q is treated by fumigation, 
If if any part of the body is named as being the seat of the Q, it is always the general term 
2 belly", “abdomen”, or 5 “breast’’, “thorax”. © is never spoken of as being 
seated in the head, the limba, or In any specifically named organ. 

The foregoing remarks are my justifieation for using the word “imiluence” as the transla- 
tion of 2. T cannot. think of any single word that better expresses its nature. 

For the sake of Sean apt I give below all the instances of 2 in the medical papyn: 

E 19. 17 (62); EB 24. 14 (99); E31. 6 (138); EB 34. 10 (168), “to drive ont magic and 2 

of a god or a dead man from the belly of a person”, followed by six alternative reme- 
dies: FE 44. 18 (221) = H 6.11 (79); EB 44. 15 (222) — H 6. 12 (80); E44. 17 (225) = 
H, 6 14(81); B44, 19 (294) = H 6, 15 (82) B44. 29 (295) = HG. 16 (88) B45. 4 (296) = 
H 7. 2 (84); B45, 6 (297); E45, 9 (228); B45, 10 (220) ; B45, 14 (201); I 45, 16 (282); 
BE 45, 29 (256); E46. 1 (287); Ki 46. 2 (238); FE 46. 4-8 (239-240); Ei 48. 8 (241), an 
external remedy ending with “apply it thereto”, but no part of the body is named, 
and “"\ must evidently be understood ; B 5. 9 (58) and seven alternatives following, 
all fumigatinns: B 9. 10 (114) and two alternatives; B 21.1 (189), a spell; L 18. 3 (38), 
aleo a spell, 


THE GOD NEHEBKAU 
Ry ALAN W. SHORTER 


Sosrm time ago, when describing two statuettes of Sakhmet or Bastet for the Journal, my 
attention was drawn to the representations of serpent-demons which often adorn the 
thronea of these goddesses, In particular I became interested in Nehebkau, who appears 
to be one of the demons there depicted, and was surprised to find how little is said about 
him in standard books on the Egyptian religion. The following paper attempts to collect 
the available information concerning him, and to determine his true character. 


The Name 


Full writing LIE PSA Nhbw-kew; other writings 1 JU, eee ete. The 
expression nhb krw is explained by the Wh.d, aey. Spr. (11, 291) as literally “to make the kas 
nhb”, the meaning being “to appoint positions” (Wiirden verleihen o.d.); when the word krw 
has & pronominal suffix added, then the meaning is “to make so-anid-so's kas nhb", we. “to 
bestow dignities upon so-and-so”! In certain passages* of the Pyramid Texts the glorified 
king is said to perform this action in regard to gods and spirits, where the antithesis of nib 
appears to be nim “to take away”. Thus the epithet Nhbw-krw would mean “ bestower of 
dignities, “he who appoints the positions”, i.c. of the gods and of the dead, and we must 
abandon former suggested renderings which give it a sinister meaning, such as ” qui subjugue 
les kas"? or “the Overturner of Doubles”.* 


Iconography 


The god appears in the following forms: 

(1) As aserpent. The one deseriptive passage in the Pyramid Tests (§ 1146, see below), 
in which he is said to possess “numerous coils”, and to be a “snake” (hfrw), does not indicate 
the species to which he was supposed to belong, but other evidence suggests that he was 
not, at all events originally, an wraeus. In the Book of Am Duat he ts represented in pictorial 
form in the Fourth Division, the kingdom of Sokar (Fig. 1)" Here we see Nehebkau im the 
form of a huge serpent which has two heads on separate necks, its tail also ending in a head. 
The latter head is grasped by a god in human form who is called 7° * rb-Dit, who holds 
a curious staff with curled end in his other hand. The serpent is stated to be —]_JU} 
and the descriptive text® above him reads: He ts in this fashwon at his abode of the water- 


1 See Sethe, Dramatische Texte zu altaegypt. Mysterienapielen, 63, for this and alao for the meaning of 
kiw, bmwaet, ete. For examples demonstrating this use of whh seo also Journal, 16, 197, note 16, and 
references there quoted. I owe these references to Professor Blackman. 

296 S11, 315, 612. 

1 Fg. Spelecrs, Lee Textes des Pyramides egypliennes, p. 27, ete. 

‘ Eg., W. M. Miller, Egyptian Mythology, 141. 

® Budae, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, 1, 79(— Lefébure, Tombeau de Séti i, Pla. xxix, xxv). 

© Budge, op. cit., 74, 79- 
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flood, the holy road of Restau, He goeth (7) to every place every day, and he liveth upon the 
excess of his utterance’ (??). | 

(2) As a serpent provided with human legs and arms. Nehebkau is frequently found 
in this form among the small faience figures of deities of the Late Period ;* the hands are 
raised to the mouth or proffer small vessels of food or drink; the trunk of the creature 





Fra, 1. 

sometimes thickens into the semblance of a human or animal body. This form of Nehebkau 
also occurs on the thrones of statuettes of the goddesses Sakhmet and Bastet,? in the com- 
pany of other strange serpents which resemble those depicted in the illustrations of the 
Underworld Books. A wooden figure in the British Museum (No. 11779) shows Nehebkau 
offering an Uzat, and he appears on the Metternich stela performing the same function 
(Fig. 2).4 

(3) As a man with a snake's head. An example of this form may perhaps be recognized 
(Fig. 3) on one of the magical wands of ivory in the British Museum (No. 1$175),5 where 


Fia. 2. 





# snake-headed god appears kneeling and grasping a serpent in each hand. The semi- 
anthropomorphic form, however, is better known in statuettes, although these are somewhat 
rare, ¢.g., Nos. 11517 and 46676 in the British Museum. 


* Var. “breath of his mouth", FP. Bucher, Les Textes dea Tombes de Thoutmosia ITT et d° Aménophia 11, 1, 25, 
See also Pi. iv for the scene. * Ey., Daressy, Statues de Divinilés (Cairo Catalogue), Pl. xiii, 

) Por examples sen Shorter in Journal, 18, 121 ff. 

* Golénischell, Die Metlernichatele, Pl. v, No. xxi. * Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, Pl. xxxvii, g- 
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The Evidence of the Texts 

There is a number of texts in which it does not at once appear clear what deity is meant 
by the tithe Nehebkau, and these will therefore be considered later. The following may be 
certainly regarded as referring to the serpent-god whom we are considering: 

(1) Pyr. Texts, § 1146. The deceased king is identified with Nehebkanu. The parallel 
versions given by Sethe are: 

Pepi: He is Nehebkau of numerous coils. 
Merenrér: Merenrét 43 a serpent (hire) of numerous cous. 

(2) Pyr. Terts, §229. This passage occurs in a apell directed against serpents which 
are hostile to the dead. 

O thou adze of Atim which is upon the vertebra of Nehebkau, which brings to an end the 
strife in Hermopolts, fall! Perish! 

(8) Pyr. Teats, §§ 487 ff. Nehebkau is mentioned with Selehis as his consort. 

Recitation: Homage unto thee, Horus, in the regions of Horus! 

Homage wnto thee, Seth, in the reqions of Seth! 

Homage unto thee, laru, in the Fields of Iaru! 

Homage unto you, Wise (?) Pair, (daughters of) the four gods who are in the Great House, 

who are come forth naked at the voice of Wenis! 

Wenis has beheld you as Horus beholds Isis! 

Wenis has beheld you as Nehebkau beholds Selchis! 

Wenis has beheld you as Sobk beholds Neith! 

Wents has beheld you as Seth behoids the Wise (?) Pair! 

(4) Book of Am Duat, Fourth Division. See above p. 41. 

(5) Book of Am Duat,? the Sun-god says: 

Behold, I pass the Impassable Place, I pass to greet Osiris. O Nehebkau in thy cavern, 
with lifted (!) head, great one, serpent fierce of look, behold, I pass the Impassable Place, 

I pass to greet Osiris. 

(6) Book of the Dead, Spell 125, Negative Confession.* Here he is included among 
the forty-two Assessors, where he is mentioned in the company of three other serpents, 
SIS tS i] Nhb-nfrt, VP wn Dsr-tp, and 1 In-r-f. The epithets accompanying 
these names vary in the different manuscripts, but the words “comimg forth from his 
cavern”, which suggest Underworld connexions, can be found applied to each in turn, 
including Nehebkau himself. Of his three companions: 

(a) Nhb-nfrtis not found elsewhere. The name is obviously an epithet parallel to Nhb-lriv, 
and must mean “ Assiener of good” (or, with njrt in the plural, “good things”). 

(b) Der-tp, “Splendid (or, holy) of head", appears in Pyr. Texts, § 401, where, together 
with other beings, he assists the deceased king to obtain his meal off the slaughtered gods: 

tis Dsr-tp who watches them for Teti, and drives them to ham. 

In $488 Dsr-tp occurs together with in-di-f as serpents dangerous to the deceased, 
who are destroyed by the lynx (mefdt): 

Recitation: The hynax springs upon the neck of In-di-f, she returns to (or, attacks again) 
the neck of Dar-tp. 
The par of goddenes named =) oS. 
© H. Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, m1, Pl. xl, 1. 12. 
* Budge, Book of the Dead (1910 ed.), Text, 11, 136 #. 
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(c) In-rf also occurs in Book of the Dead, Spell 17, section 23, where the gloss 
explains that he is “that god, seeret of forms, whose eyebrows are the beams of the balance”, 
from whom the deceased begs the Sun-god to deliver him “on that night of reckoning with 
the Robber". It seems quite possible that this name In-r.f owes its existence to a mis- 
understanding of the name of the serpent [n-di-f (1 .& vw), who occurs in Pyr. Teats, § 455, 
quoted above, which could easily have arisen if the name was ever written with «4 instead 
of ji. 

So far we have only considered those passages in the texts which refer without doubt 
to the serpent-deity whom we are studying, but there exists also a number of passages 
which speak of a being ealled Nehebkau where it ia possible to understand the name as an 
epithet of the Sun-god.* The most important are as follows: 

(1 a) Pyr. Terts, $ 389: 

They (the gods 7) bring to him those four eldest spirits who are in front of the tresses of 
Horus, who stand in the east of the sky, adorned with their sceptres. They tell the beautiful 
name of thie Wenis to Rér, they announce this Wenis to Nehebkau. 

(2a) Pyr. Texts, § 846: 

Teti 1g summoned by Rée, food (2?—1ht) is given to him by Nehebkaw as to Horus, as to the 
Horizon-dweller, 

Further on, in § 845, the four Horuses are mentioned again, being deseribed as those four 
gods who stand upon the sceptres of the sky. They are summoned by the king that they may 
tell the name of Teti to Rér, and proclaim his name to Horus-of-the-Horizon, the latter god 
here replacing Nehebkau in a formula very similar to that of § 840, 

(Sa) Pyr. Texts, § 955; 

They (the gods) call to this Pepy, they bring to this Pepy the beings with tresses of hair 
who stand wpon their sceptres in the eastern half of the sky, and they tell the beautiful name 
of Pepy to Ré, they proclaim the beautiful name of Pepy to Nehebkau. 

(4a) Pyr. Terts, § 360: 

Addressing the gods: Bring to this Pepy those four brothers who pass by, beings with 
tresses of hair, who sit upon their sceptres in the eastern half of the shy! Tell ye then the 
beautiful name of this Pepy to Nehebkau! 

(5a) Pyr. Texts, § 1708: 

Bring those four dwellers-in-the-region (istyw), who sit upon their sceptres, who come 
forth from the east of the sky, that they may proclaim this thy beautiful praise, which thy 
daughter the cow has given (lit. spoken) to thee, to Nehebkau, and N ehebkau shall proclaim 
this thy beautiful praise to the two Enneads. 

(6a) Book of the Dead, Spell 80 (Saite)3 

Homage unto you, ye gods with tresses of hair, adorned with your sceptres! Speak ye 
fair to Osiris N.! Hand him over to Nehebkau! Lo, I have landed at the great western side 
of the sky. I shall endure wpon earth, etc. 

(T a) Book of the Dead, Spell 804 (‘Theban) :* 

Homage wnto you, ye gods unith treases of hair, adorned with your sceptres! Tell ye my 
* Grapow, Religicve Urkunden, 53, 

* See Grapow, op. cil,, Translation, p- 27, note §; also M. Piper, Die gross Jnachrift des Koniga 
Neferhotep in Abydos, 40. 

* Budge, op. cit., 1, 123. * Budge, op, cil., 1, 129, 





excellence (or, beauty) to Rér, hand me over to Nehebkau! Lo, he (the deceased) shall land 
in the West, ete. 
(8 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 17, seet, 25:1 

The deceased says: I fly az a hawk, I have cackled aaa goose, I destroy* etermity like 
(9 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 153 

Addressing the Sun-god: Thow sailest over the sky in life and well-being (2), Nehebka* 
being in the Mrndt-barque. Thy barque rejoices, and thy heart is glad, the two wraei shining 
on thy brow. 
(10 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 149, sect. 13° 

O thou district (ist) of the West, wherein one iiveth wpon food and drink, Doff your head- 
dresses at my approach! Lo, I am like to the Great One who is among you, who fastens 
together my bones and stablishes my members. I have brought Thy, lord of hearts. He builds 
up (?) my bones, and sets in place the White Crown, Atiim stablishes for me my head, 


Nehkebkau completes and stablishes my vertebrae! Thou rulest (or, shalt rule) among the 
gods, O Min the builder! 


(11 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 149, sect. 10:* 
O thou district (ist) of Kahu, which carriest off spirits and qainest the mastery over shadows! 

Ye who eat what is fresh, who spew out (9) filth wpon that which your eyes see... 2... Ye 

who are in your districts, cast yourselves upon your bellies until I have passed by you! My 

spiril shall not be carried off, my shadow shall not be mastered! I am a divine hawk ; frankin- 
cense 1 taken out for me, incense is burnt for me, victims are cut up forme. Isis 1s wpon me, 

Nephthys is behind me, and a way is prepared for me, (O) Nau, bull of Nat!? (0) Nehebhau! 

I hare come unto you, ye gods, that ye may deliver me, and give to me my splendour for 

eternity ! 

(12 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 179" 

wee e J have come to-day. I hare come forth from my creatures. I am Spa" who comes 
forth from his date-palm. I am Nwn* who comes forth from hia power (shm). J am the lord 
of the White Crown™ ...... _ Nehebkau. I am the Red One, I have protected his eye. 

(18a) Metternich Stela:“ 

O thou cat, thy neck is the neck of Nehebka who vs wm the Great House, who makes mankind 
to live by his arms. 
The eat is “the danghter of Rée", and apparently is equivalent to Isis-Selchis, and is deseribed 
in the conjuration as having been stung by 4 scorpion. 
1 Gmopow, op. cil., 63. * Evyption ak; ie., “endure”, “live through"? 
* Budge, op. cil., 1, 4, ll. 13 if, (Pap. of Anny). 

* It might, however, be contended that the nome, with X+ in singular ond serpent determinative, ie a 
miswriting for a mere epithet nib-trv, and that we should translate “O Appointer of positions in tho Menat- 
barque",orelse “in life and well-being, O Nebebkau, in the Mendt-barque™, the sun-god being meant in both 
COPA. * Budge, op. cit., 1, 270. * Budge, op. cif., 1, 277-8. 

* Of Pyr, Terts, §511, where Naru has this title. * Budge, op. cit., ur, 90, 91. 

* Both these names mean “with hair awry over the brow”, a3 6 sign of mourning. Bee Wh. d. eg. Spr., 
éub yore, The divine name Nw ooours aleo in the Coffin Texts. 

1” J... Horus. See Budge, op. cil., 0, 204, Lo. fe. the eye of Horus, See Wh. d. aeg. Spr. ¥, 459. 

4 Golenischeif, Die Metternichatele, PL ii, 1. 21. But N. may be dragged in bere merely to make a pon on 
mbt “neck”. 
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Now it may be admitted at once that the application of the epithet “appointer of posi- 
tions” to the Sun-god, in his capacity of celestial king who “ appoints the positions” of the 
gods and blessed dead who are in his following, would be very natural, and it is possible 
(though not certain) that the mention of Nehebkau parallel with Rér in the passages (la— 
Ta) quoted above from the Pyramid Terts is equivalent to another mention of the Sun-god 
himself. But on the other hand there seema to be no evidence for construing the name in 
these cases merely as an epithet of the Sun-god, for we have seen that another passage in the 
Pyramid Texts (3 1146, taking the two versions together) quite definitely describes Nehebkau 
as “a serpent of numerous coils”, and other evidence demonstrates equally plainly the 
existence of an Independent being called Nehebkau. Moreover, although the anake-deter- 
minative vw of the name is not employed at all in the Pyramid Tezts it is very frequent indeed 
in the passages quoted from the Book of the Dead (New Kingdom), and is used even in the 
passage 9a, which more especially might be understood as referring to the Sun-god. We 
would rather suggest therefore that in the passages quoted, if we are to assume at all that 
the Sun-god is meant by the name Nehebkan, he is identified with the demon, whose name 
expresses 80 well the 5un-god’s kingly function, and who is perhaps even regarded as a form 
of him, and further, that even the express application to the Sun-god (or any other deity)? 
of the epithet nhb-kew would probably come to imply this. At any rate, in most of the 
passages collected above, it seems to be quite satisfactory to understand Nehebkau as a 
distinct entity, the snake-demon himself, standing in close association with the Son-god, 
and this is the view which I have adopted in drawing up, from the collected evidence, the 
following account of the demon. 

It will be seen that only one passage certainly mentions Nehebkan as an enemy, 
i.¢., No. 2, where he is attacked by the Sun-god Atiim. ‘The existence of this evil role, how- 
ever, 18 also demonstrated by his inclusion among the many fearsome deities and demons 
who make up the forty-two assesors of the tribunal of Osiris. But, like other ferocious 
deities," he could be placated and won over as a friend, and it is mainly in this aspeet that 
he appears in Egyptian religious texts. In the Pyramid Terts he would seem to have become 
a powerful and no doubt sinister associate of the Sun-god himself, whose good offices are 
solicited on behalf of the deceased king, that he may announce the latter's name and rank 
to Rér, who will then receive him into his kingdom. In one passage the king even goes sp 
far as to identify himself with Nehebkau.? 

This association with Rér of a dangerous god as his servant makes us think of the 
“savage-faced messengers" with whom, in the Contendings of Horus and Seth, Osiris says 
the underworld abounds, and whom he threatens to send against the vacillating Ennead4 
It is, then, the favourable aspeet of this deity as the Sun-god's attendant which was developed 
at the expense of his evil character, and the name given to him, “* Appointer-of-positions"’, 
definitely raised him up from the lower orders of wicked demons to the entourage of Ré«, 
associated him with the four Horuses of the eastern sky, and even gave him a place in the 
solar barque. In this last-mentioned capacity we are reminded of the great serpent Mehen 
(also not a uraens) who protected the Sun-god during his nightly voyage through the Under- 
world. Heneeforward Nehebkan, as his name shows, acted for Rér in Hsnigning to the dead 
their ranks in the hereafter, and it was doubtless the later misunderstundin?: of the word 





" See Wo, dl. aeg. Spr. 1, 201. 

* £.g., the serpent Dartp, who in Pyr. Texts, $438 is evidently considered to be an enemy, but who in 
$401 nssiste the king to slaughter the gods for hia meal, 

* As also with the serpent Naru, in §511. Cy, No, La above, 

* Chester Beatty Papyrus No, [, recto, 15. 5, 
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kev in his name as “sustenance" which resulted in the representation of him as carrying 
vessels of food and drink. He seems to be included among the protective deities on the ivory 
wands, and his assistance is invoked in the magical text on the Metternich Stela, At some 
period of his career he had acquired, very suitably, the seorpion-goddess Selehis as his 
consort (see No. S above), and the Book of the Dead seems to identify or associate him with 
the serpent Naru, “the bull of Nit’’.? 

There remains to be considered the connexion of Nehebkau with the goddesses Sakhmet 
and Bastet. We have already mentioned his occurrence, together with other serpents which 
resemble those depicted in the Underworld books, on the thrones of statuettes of these 
goddesses, The explanation which appears to be the most probable is that, in this association 
of Sakhmet-Bastet with Nehebkan and other serpent-demons, we have a reminiscence of 
the original character of these as enemies of the Sun-god. We know from various passages 
in the religions texts that the cat and the lynx (an animal of eat-like nature) were the 
sworn foes of these serpent-demons. In Pyr, Terts, § 498 (see above) the serpents In-dt-f 
and Dsr-tp are destroyed by the lynx (mfdt);? in Book of the Dead, Spell 17, sect. 22, 
the vignette shows the serpent Apopis being slaughtered by the “male cat of Rée”, and 
similar scenes appear even earlier on the magical ivory wands.4 The papyrus of Ankhefen- 
khonsu, a funerary work of the Late New Kingdom, refers to Sakhmet as slayer of Apopis.* 
Sakhmet here, no doubt, acts in her capacity as the Eye of Rér, and it is probably as such 
that she is conceived as the vanquisher of Nehebkau and the other serpents represented on 
the sides of her throne, In a word, we are brought back to the sinister aspect which, as we 
have seen, Nehebkan and his confréres originally had. Alternatively Nehebkau might be 
associated with Sakhmet-Bastet, when identified with the Eve of Ré, m Ins honourable 
capacity as servitor of the Sun-god. But the other explanation seems on the whole the 
more probable, 
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Additional Notes 


1. A matter which remains unexplained is the connexion, if any, between the 
demon Nehebkau and the New Year festival of that name. Pieper, op. cit., 41, suggests 
that New Year's Day, the symbol! of the eternal recurrence of the year, was associated with 
N., who himself stood for eternity, and he reealls the phrase “| destroy (or, endure) eternity 
like Nehebkau"* But this seems to be pure hypothesis. 

2. Nehebkau was revered at a place ealled ~~~." Gauthier? suggests that this should 
be understood as “la ville du sistre (?)", and that it: is perhaps to be identified with Diospolis 
Parva (#5), the metropolis of the Seventh Nome of Upper Egypt. There was also a temple 
(vt) of Nehebkan in connexion with the temple of Harsaphes at Heracleopolis, a5 wo know 
from the inscription on the statue of Hor, son of Psammetichus, in the Louvre? It may or 
may not be a coincidence that, according to the same inscription, a yearly festival of the 
goddess Bastet was celebrated ati Heracleopolis. 


! Bee No. 11 @ above, 

* See also Book of the Dead, Spell 149, sect. 7, in which the serpent Rorvk is killed by the lynx. 

® Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, Pls. xxxvi, No, 7; xxvii, A (BLM. 24425), & (BM. 0135). 

* Hlackman in Journal, 4, 126, 1. 66. * Quoted above as 8c, 

4 Mariette, Abipdos, 1, 44. 

? Dictionnaire tes nome géographigues, ¥, 05. 

© Of the Twenty-cixth Dynasty. Published by Picrret, Recueil d'Inacripliona Ineédits du Musée Egyptien 
du Louvre, 1° partie, 15-16. See ulao Brugech, Keligion wnd Mythologie der alten Aegypler, 305, 
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8. ‘The following references to Nehebkau in the Chester Beatty papyri, just published, 


are of interest : 

(a) Chester Beatty VIII B1 Nehebka (4, | JU: v3) is invoked, among other deities, 
for the protection of the dwelling-house. He is apparently intended to prevent 
serpents from entering through a hole in the wall or floor. 

(5) Chester Beatty XTIT* In this fragmentary text we have a tantalizing reference to 
the serpents which enter into the interior of Nehebka (with curious spelling [4%] 

ty Bya)- - 

(e) ee VII s.* Ina series of invocations to Rér-Harakhte the god is hailed 
as Nehebka (spelt as in a). 

(d) Chester Beatty VIIL a* Nehebka appears in association with Rér, in a spell for pro- 
tecting various parts of the human body by identification with those of divinities. 

4. In the vignette of the Assessors accompanying the Negative Confession in the papyrus 
of Ant,°? Nehebkau, Dsr-tp and Nhb-n/rt are all represented as having the heads of serpenta, 
That eventually Nehebkan was sometimes confused with the uraeus is shown by the corre- 
sponding vignette in the papyrus of Anhai, where Nehebkau, In-r-f, Der-tp, and Nhb-nfrt are 
all represented actually as wraes.® 

6. When describing the statuettes of Sakhmet-Bastet in Journal, 18, 121 ff, I overlooked 
Cairo No, 88924." This is the lower portion of a seated statuette of Mit-Sakhmet-Bastet, and 
the array of divine figures on the side of her throne very closely resembles that on Mr. Horn- 
blower's example. See also the representation at Naples* of Sakhmet grasping a serpent 
with « head at each end (or are two serpents intended ?), and the AeCOMpAaNying inseription 





which deseribes her as: Salhmet the great, the Eye of Rér,..... who subdues (wrf) the rebels. 
* Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Third Series, Chester Beatty (ift, 1, 71. 
* Gardiner, op. cit., 123. * Gardiner, op. ct. 76. “ Gardiner, op. cit, G0. 


* British Museum, Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani (1894), 32. 

* Budge, Papyri of Hunefer, Anhat, ete. PL 7. In the Book of the Dead, also, WM often appeara 
instead of te as determinative. * Daressy, Statues de Divinités, Pl. xtvi. 

* Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, cocixit, fig. 4. 


SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON THE TRANSCRIPTION 
OF LATE HIERATIC 


By RAYMOND QO, FAULKNER 


In Journal, 19, 162 ff., Dr. Bagnani raises the question of the methods to be employed in 
transcribing Ptolemaic and Roman hieratic texts into hieroglyphic. I myself dealt very 
briefly with certain aspects of this subject in the Introduction to my edition of the Bremner- 
Rhind Papyrus, but since the solutions there suggested do not altogether meet with 
Dr. Bagnani’s approval, it may not be without interest to some if this matter be ventilated 
more fully. 

The first and perhaps moet important question to be discussed is the distinction hetween 
sand ==, In my earlier diseussion of this problem I pointed out that these two signs appear 
to be quite interchangeable in Ptolemaic inscriptions, so that in doubtful eratic instances 
it must be left to the editor's discretion to decide which of the two hieroglyphic signs should 
be employed in the transcription thereof. Dr. Bagnani suggests that I have burked the 
problem and objects to my solution as being too subjective, but for my part I am in entire 
agreement with Dr, Gardiner's view: “As regards <=, =<, —, and = we had best formulate 
no rules, but allow ourselves the liberty to use our discretion in individual eases” .* 

Dr. Bagnani suggests that an artificial sign €= be used for the open forms, that = he 
used for the smaller closed forms, and that — be used for the long closed forms. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not solve the problem ; in any case it 1s clear that the open form « is =; 
the closed forms, however, exhibit so many gradations between a. and g& that it is often 
quite impossible to say with certainty whether we have to do with a large = or a small ==, 
Where does Dr. Bagnani propose to draw the dividing line? 5urely a decision ean be reached 
in no other way than by considering the probabilities in each doubtful case. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that it does not seem desirable to introduce a pseudo-hieratie sign C- 
into our transcriptions ; where there can be no doubt that = is the sign intended by the seribe 
there seems no necessity to employ an artificial symbol, Dr. Bagnam also suggests that 
fuller investigation might reveal some definite rule governing the choice between = and = 
in Ptolemaic hieroglyphic, but even if this be the case, it would not apply to hieratic texts 
where, for example, one finds the genitive exponent written both as —_ with open = and as 

_ With a clear == (see below); here it is obviously a matter purely of seribal caprice.* 

~ Perhaps some concrete examples will better illustrate my point. In such words as = 


Biremner)-R(hind), 5, 19 and if @ and thG+ 4,22 on the one hand and WE ss, 
a8 anil aN 6, 22 on the other, it is perfectly clear what signs are meant; we transcribe 


coop cert and ~~ he Ve, %& in the first place and met and IB i in the second. ~ , how- 
ever. to take a ‘simple word, is also written a 24, 11 and Ae a 24, 20; in the first instance 
I transcribe with =, since the sign, sithonah te resembling <= in shape, is yet relatively small 
! Faulkner, The Papyrus Bremner-Rhind d ( Bibliothena Aegyptiaca, m1), iv ff. * Journal, 15, 54. 
’ Mr. H. W. Fairman informs me that” and are found together in late hieroglyphic also; he too 
has not observed amy consistent rule in late ‘texts ‘with regard to © and <=, 
H 
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in size, and, which is more important, appreciably shorter than the — above it; the second 
example should certainly be transcribed with —. since the two signs are equal in length and 
the lower is not distinguishable from <> in Yfd and sud¢ quoted above. The groups {7 ke L 
B.-R., 22, 19 and | #7] ah 24, 16 I render with = in both eases, although the etymologic- 
ally correct form has =, the choice in the second case being influenced (a) by the previous 
form with clear = and (b) by the small size of the doubtful sign; but it must be admitted 
that the transcription with == in the second instance is at least defensihle—a clear demon- 
stration of the impossibility of laying down hard and fast roles, This impossibility is 
further stressed by the writings 4. _B.-R., 14, 21 and TAtT 14, 22. Here we are 
in a quandary; in shape the doubtful sign approximates to ==, but in size it is more like =, 
having assimilated itself in length to the 0 above, so that objections could be raised against 
both ° and Ber In these instances I have exercised “ editorial diseretion” in the direction 
of etymology and have rendered 2 % in the one case and |"{) in the other, adding a 
note to the latter that © is also possible. My own bias is in favour of — rather than =, 
but as a word hpd is known! it seemed desirable to avoid the possibility of confusion. 
Similar instances of this problem could be multiplied almost ad libitum, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate the impossibility of avoiding the subjective element to which Dr. 
Bagnani objects, and at least the flexibility of our transcriptions tends to mirror more or 
less faithfully the character of our original manuscripts. 

Another point which I raised in the Introduction above mentioned was the rendering of 
the hieratic equivalents of 22. In B.-R. this sign is represented by if (the correct equiva- 









lent) 8, 2; by fi (i.e. 77) 22, § and often; and by Fa (i. |) 29, 23.2 Dr. Bagna 
would transoribe as 4% in each case, with a note as to the actual reading when necessary, 
but in view of the fact that the scribe not only knew and used the correct equivalent of 
this sign but in 26, 19 has attempted to alter the faulty {| into -*, it would seem that the 
reproductive aspect of our transcriptions demands that in this case we render what actually 
stands in the original, reserving our interpretation thereof for a footnote. 

With regard to the other points which Dr. Bagnani raises, the group for niswt “king”, 
must, as he points out, be transeribed with a thongh a note should be added that 4 has 
been assimilated to {| under the influence of itm. In the case of however, I do not 
think many will agree with him, Although this group is doubtless genetically related to the 
hieratic equivalent of 12, yet 1& is what is actually written, and the group 2, for re nb 
“every day” is so firmly established in late hieroglyphie that there can be no reason for 
excluding it from transcriptions of contemporary hieratic. With regard to 4f, it seems 
most probable that this is nothing but a very late hieratie equivalent of | a sign which 
is occasionally substituted for h in writings of the stem pd = it is difficult to sea how it 
could represent the faleon-image, of which Méller quotes only one example in the later 
period,” where it is drawn in detail, The nearest approach to 4s found in B.-R. is the group 
Vy 25, 24, in which the tick is detached and has clearly been understood as the stroke- 
determinative, hence it should be transcribed as j\\}. 

1 Wh. d, seg. Spr, mt, 72. | 

* In dealing with this point Dr. Bagnani appears to have overlooked the third equivalent iif 

* Cf. Moller, Hierat. Pal,, nt, No. 669, under P. 3135, . | 

* Wo. d. aeg. Sipr., tv, 108; 110 (dpd-wr); 111 (god Sindee). * Miller, op, cit., 1, 190. 
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There are some further points with regard to the transcription of these late papyri where 
the present writer's practice may have some interest for those engaged on similar work. In 
the case of a. as determinative of ir “to fall” and its causative shr, I ners preferred to 
transcribe with 53, which is the genetic ancestor in this case, reserving “~ for fh, sfh. 
Li is best rendered as || in such words as him “to provide”, shim “to deatroy” and other 


words where it serves as a substitute for original /|, since late hieroglyphic usage admits of 
this, and there is a true hieratic equivalent of | which occurs beside it, especially in the 
various writings of the name of Osiris; the same remark applies to cases where if represents 
Tre, sinee the relationship between the hieratic sign and the hieroglyphic is clear. On the 
other hand, in such words aa | ‘& f-—"— B.-R., 19, 16 and | & [}f}==)' | 29, 3 the transerip- 
tion of L as || should be avoided in the interests of clarity, even though hieroglyphic 
warrant therefor is producible, especially as this is the regular late-hieratic equivalent of 
ff and not a substitute as in the case of | for /|? 

A difficulty is sometimes occasioned by Ag, which can stand both for 2 and in certain 
circumstances for A* (e.g. jp, 6, B.-R., 28, 12). Thus in the expression nhm mmit-k the 


pee B,-R., 30, 1, but Ba pe 24,3. Since the correct hiero- 
glyphie sign in this expression is \ the firat group should be transcribed as 4. /, but in 


: i— 
the second instance the flesh-determinative shows that the scribe had # in mind, and so 
# should be written, with a note as to the sense of the group; in the group “ “. the 
flaali< determinative is meaningless. 


Finally, I take the present opportunity to correct a lapsus calamt in my published tran- 


second word is written 


scription of the Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, The sign t ia found (a) for alphabetic |; (6) in 


the writing of the stem hkr; and (c) for 2. In transeribing B.-R., 31, 17 I have confused 
(a) and (¢c) and have written | {®S where of course Inorg should be read. 
Palaeographically either reading is some but here | is obviously erroneous, since it 
conceals the sense of the group. In the case of hk, on the other hand, the writing with | 
rather than | is preferable, since the sense is not distorted and similar hieroglyphie writings 

\ But where this group is rendered with 7, the nature of the manuscript group should be made clear 
in a note, at any rate at the first occurrence. 

? Here also « note as to the nature of the manwscript reading seems demanded, although in my transcrip- 
tion of B,-R. 1 have omitted it. 

* In such cases A should actually be written in transcriptions with two little parallel strokes projecting 
from the front leg, in order to distinguish it from the normal 4. 
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TWO LETTERS OF THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 
By C. H. ROBERTS 


I 


Muue Crame Preavx, in her admirable study of the private letters relating to education in 
Egypt during the Greek period,! cites no document later than the third century after Christ, 
and, except for the text printed below,* I know of no letter of the Byzantine age that touches 
the subject.* It must be admitted that our text tells us little and that what it does tell us is 
concerned only with the physical side of education (if that is the correct expression); but 
since so many of the correspondents who appear in Mlle Préaux’s pages reveal themselves 
as model pupils," it is interesting to get a glimpse of a boy who was clearly a dunce and was 
apparently to be “ withdrawn". How old Anastasius was, we do not know; but though the 
writer of the letter refers to him asd pukpés and traiduow, the boy could write Greek of a kind: 
his letter (perhaps still awaiting excavation somewhere) was preserved as a curiosity—a fact 
of some significance when we reflect that the standard of accuracy and elegance demanded of 
letter-writers was none too high. It is just possible that he was apprenticed to a trade and 
was not studying, but the terms in which the writer describes Anastasius’ failings are more 
apt if the boy was attempting to improve his paraia dpov_os by some kind of study: more- 
over the informal way in which the writer intends to “withdraw” him and the absence of any 
mention of a contract make it unlikely that he was apprenticed. That the writer of the letter 
was Anastasius’ father is in itself probable and need not be ruled out because he speaks of 
himself in the third person in 1. 29. Not only is he indebted to his correspondent for the boy's 
keep or instruction, but he writes with a close knowledge of the boy, and while admitting his 
faults (though vigorously rebutting the suggestion that there was anything more wrong with 
the boy than stupidity) speaks of him with a note of paternal pride and affection and carefully 
preserves the letter Anastasius wrote him. There is a touch of humour all through the second 
part of the letter,’ although the humour of Il. 28-82 may have been lost on the victim: indeed 
the writer may even claim, on the strength of |, 32, the rare distinction of having committed a 
joke, and how difficult that is may be seen from Dr. Winter's recent discussion of the subject.* 

The letter is written across the fibres, in a large, firm hand with elongated strokes and 
& pronounced slope to the right, and may be assigned to the sixth century, perhaps to the 
first half of it; the upper margin and probably the opening lines are missing, though it is 
onlikely that much has been lost, and the papyrus is slightly damaged on the right-hand side. 
The verso is blank. 

' Lettres privées grecques Egypte relatives a I'dducation in Rev, belge, 8 (1929). 

* T have to thank Dr. W. Schubart for permission to publish this and the other text, and also for all his 
accustomed Kindness and expert assistance in reading over my tranacripta with mo. 

* In P. Cair., Masp. 67205, derippyriel Alife addressed by Horapollon, son of « professor of philo- 
saphy at Alexandria, to a village riparius, there are some interesting references to higher education in Alex- 
andria in the late fifth century after Christ. 

* Cf, e.g, SB. 6262 (= Bell, Some Private Letters of the Roman Period in Rev. Eg. 1, 200-3), P. Giss., 1, 
85, with Mile Preaux's comment, op. cif., 730. 

* A translation of the second half of the letter—ll. 18 to end—was published, without text, by Schubart 
in Dre Papyri ale Zeugen antiker Kultur (Berlin, 1925), * Life and Letters in the Papyri, 06-100. 
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P. Berol. Inv. 957]. 60-4 (length) x 17-4 om. 
d£t[w]=[ | | 
qiyaplijor [. wns ee aes ] 4 [. .] @aoorp|. . 
érjABar[e J ovrov. [.] xardlyly 
aio Zeyrepy exetvo pabyre o¢ a xs 


10 


15 


ort eyw GAa Ta TpdypaTd pop ésipirre 

eis pe evetoy) wemATpopopyuat 

ort dideire due dAodiiyws xai eyw karap [| 
ayara Uuas Kal mpockur@ Kal cis 

dde\pous twas eye nots: areAuoa 

mpos Upds aid mpolas oHEpOW 

Peaipyvov Tov Siow Tre Ay 

éyyus Undiv wapakadd be yuds ovvedbei[y 

prot eis GAa Ta mpdypard jow wal ei¢ rd yuopedw 
pov ereidy ets duds éxw pera Geop 

Tag €Amidas ov Kal arropep 

Ort oUK abetre Ta yupid pov diaypada| rat 
aAAd Kal TovTOU ofxov auyKparelre ev 

Tou pLiKpou Kal éreudy) ypeworw vas 


TAnpopopiaas TioTevoow ovder Tu 


Aextevraw % bu iv eorir dAnfes way 

oy peaspos Kak TwaLdiov Kal evanTOS” 

auros €ypaiéy por émuorrodjy mpéroven cv > 
7H Set adrod Kat rH pporjoet 7H paraig 
veal émetin) waidtov doriv Kal puopas 

idow xardfo atrov: duAartw be ld 
éemoroAyy atrot iva arodeifos vty 
epxdpevos* Kal oudporijayre abrdv 
ereidy €fore améary €x Tot marpos 
atrou aAAas wArpyas ovK éhaflev wet 

Here dMiyas Aapetv beioty yap 

oO vwros alrov Kai Mild ournfeiay Cyret* 
Taira ypdias yinaiws domdlopat 


Tous peyadonpemeorarous Uuas. 
6. v. note. 10, 1. spontag 28. lL. condtporloare 
Translation 


(ll. 4 ff.) This I wish you to know, that I am casting all my affairs on your shoulders, 
since I am fully convinced that you love me with all your soul, and | am entirely attached to 
you, and reverence you, and sincerely regard you as my brother. Early this morning I sent 
off George the bailiff to you, that he might approach you. | urge you to help me in all my 
affairs and particularly in regard to my estate, since it is on you, after God, that I rest my 
hopes, and I am free from worry because you have not allowed my estates to be sold up (?), 
and are even ready to take control of this house if need be. You have written to me about 
little Anastasius, and as I am in your debt, be sure you will be paid in full. Nothing of what 
has been told you is trne except that heis stupid and a child and foolish. He wrote mea letter 
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himself quite in keeping with his looks and his empty wits. And since he isa child and stupid, 
then I will being Ban home. Tam keeping his letter to show you when Teome. Chustiso him, 
back has got pocnsivined io them and seeds i aaily Nae T conclude by secdineg Your 
Magnificence my sincere greetings. 


Notes 

2. ovjrnfws cannot be read here. 

8. émplfar[e, or perhaps erpAda 7; for similar forme rv. Mayser, Grammattk, 1, 3823, 896, 

4. Svyxdpy. A village of this name in the Hermopolite nome is known from P. Stud., x, 
29,5 and élsewhere. There seems to be only one parallel in the papyri to this ellipse of the 
final particle after féAw, W. Chr. 14, mt. 6 (late second cantury after Christ), Adye tivos BAe 
xarnyopiow. Cf., in N. T. Greek, Luke xviii. 41, ri cor Odes roujow, also Matth. vii. 12. 

5. The only exact parallel to this use of émpizrw that I know of oceurs in I Pet. v. 7, 
ndgay TH js¢pytvay Sud éxippkbarres er’ adrov. In the next line pe is almost certainly a slip 
for oe or das. 

T. dAodaiyens. The adverb is only cited from Suidas, s.v. éxrevaic ; no example of the word 
is given in Premigke, WB. The reading at the end of the line is uncertain: xarad|[ might 
equally well be read and there is hardly room for more than one letter after the bracket. 
xaTgpw|(s, for afapais, is a possibility; for the interchange between 7 and @ vo. Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1, 177. | 

Whether there was any difference in meaning between duldw and dyamaw at this period is 
very doubtful. The latter was used in classical Greek to express a milder emotion, but, as 
Ghedini has pointed out,’ the Christian letter-writers simply substituted it for dcAdw in such 
formulas as domafoua: (or mporayopetw) warras Tos Has diAcivras in order to avoid the 
pagan associations of the latter, and actually it is not quoted in Preiigke, W2B., except in 
such a connexion. Probably its use is nothing more than a stylistic nicety on the part of 
the writer, 

14-15. Cf. P. Giss. 68, 8, edédva <2ayeu [plera Peov ef oj ce and the list of similar 
expressions quoted by Grete Rosenberger, P. Iand., 101, 7. 

For aropepyvaces Liddell and Scott (new ed.) give only the meaning “rest from labour", 
so “to die”, for which Kustathiue is the authority ; but Sophocles’ Lexicon gives a parallel 
to the usage in our text from Leontius of Naples, Vita Symmachi. 

16. duaypady[var. None of the recognized meanings of this word gives a satisfactory sense 
here: I should prefer to interpret it as equivalent to proseribi, “to be entered on the list”, and 

soto be confiscated". Unfortunately the situation here is quite obscure ; possibly the writer 
was threatened with a foreclobars on some of his property—even (1. 17) on the house in which 
he was living. ovyxparety with the genitive, by analogy from xpareir. 

12-21. The punctuation of these lines 1s difficult. As it stands, the word-order in the 
clause éreidy . . . ricrevoor is clumsy, and probably duas must be changed to yuas—though 
mAnpodopew “reward occurs governing an accusative in P. Cair. Masp. 67066, 1. An alterna- 
tive Interpretation would be to remove the stop after wiereveor, treat that word as paren- 
thetical and translate “ Since I ought to reassure you, there is no truth, believe me, in what is 
told you". But xpeworeiv is never found in this sense either in classical Greek or in the 
papyri, and Sophocles cites only one instance, from Eusebius of Alexandria (sixth century 
after Christ), Probably the punctuation given in the text (where we may eee a reference to 
echool-fees) is to be preferred. 


1. Tetlere Cristiane, 201, 
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92. For a similar catalogue ef. P. Iand., v1, 97, 4-5 (third century after Christ), ote eft 
drovevonpevos Kay ol dx] elue dvaigyuvros xqy ox [et] ue pis. 

24, lus = “looks”, “appearance”, so perhaps “a boy of his age”. Or does if mean that 
his letter was as inky as his face? 

Th @povijoet 77] paraia: the slight oxymoron involved in it, and the fact that neither of 
the two examples of the use of dpdvnms given in Preisigke, WB., bears much resemblance to 
the present passage, suggest that the writer had a quotation in mind. But I have been able 
to find nothing closer than Isaiah xxxii. 6, ¢ yap pwpos pespa Aakjoe Kal 7 kapdia atrod 
padraia vore. There may perhaps be another reminiscence of the Bible, v. note on 1. 5. 

82. cwnjGeu is very common in Byzantine texts in the sense of “wages”, “allowance”, 
sometimes “bakshish". But the writer may have been adapting the ordinary meaning of the 
word—¢f. the slang expression in English “the usual”. The only other reference to corporal 
punishments in Graeco-Egyptian schools that I have been able to find is contained in the 
maxim, copied out as “lines” by some other imperfect scholar, pilomavet, & mai, 27 Sapys 
(Erman-Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der Kol. Museen, 285 = Ziebarth, Aus der Antiken 
Schule, no. 15). For Pharaonic Egypt ef. the maxim quoted in Erman-Ranke, Aegypten 
und Aegyptisches Leben, 875-6: “Denn des Jungen Obren sitzen auf semen Rucken und er 
hort wenn man ihn sehligt’, 


IT 
P. Berol. Inv. 2758. Written across the fibres in an upright, square hand which gets 
distinctly larger towards the end of the letter. The upper and lower margins are preserved ; 
the fibres on both sides are disordered. The verso is blank. 
kal dvev ypappdrew of8" Gre ad’ davrijs eoriy 4} oi) dpery) Kal dv yp'7jC‘erla} dropenafijvat 
éis ra Kar” éue Ag to[F 
xvpiov pov ddeAdot Neitov amavrdivros éxetoe dvayxatoy Wynodpyy &v pew mparrow Tyr 
ypew|orov- 
pevyy qpoapnaw qropouval €iretTa Kei wapaxnAcont amis ora iuo7 oou Wy avepia ouvnbinis 
oyrxporieat Ta epoi mpaypara xal Tovs col duaddpovras Kak pi7) Ev TL OUyYCOpTTaL Twa €f 


5 kararovynOqvan é nal dmdw cipl GAN’ Gums Japod ais tt mActonws cvyKporotvrat map| a] 
riils os 


peyaAorolas Ta cua mpaypara Papadw de yeypadrnKa’ ta S¢ Sdpuara rot évds dAoxoriov 

Karaftanry mapacyely eis THY olxiay Acyes G1) Tavs déxa Kal Téaoapas* éyw yap mporeyw 

xar|adafeiv tov Mapatuiryy Kal émxeiotar rofs exetoe aypapevovow arparuu[rais. 

yiwwoKere cov 7) dpeti) ws Ts amp Oyy Ta EF ypvowa dep avredony| oa 
10 7 xupla Xmjorw trip rijs ofjs avbpias’ ob auveycdipyacy pe yap efeAliy 

rw Mépduv ef pei) eroinody pe avripwvijoat abrG droKxpdrws “AvovBicvr . . [. 

B[. . .]. Ses réiv voupepapiow xal mpos Tq) yrawal cov Tv dperiy Eorevoa ypaili[as 

eal -Jafel.]@[.]por ride roy woida amdoriAa eveyxat Ta eua idria: ef Twos Tolvey ypeia 

[éorw, 
xarafusoy % [a}} dpert) Sy A@oat pot Bf abrod: émiyopas yap r[7)]v'Adcfavepi[ av] xaraAaBety, 
3.1. dpa and in 10 6, 1. peyadonnifag 10,1. éfeMeiv 13.1. deéorala 14, L. érelyopat "Adefaripelar 
Translation 

I well know that without any letter from me Your Excellence can rely upon yourself and 
has no need to be reminded of my affairs, but as my lord and brother Neilos was gomg there 
to meet you I considered it necessary above all to pay the respects | owe you, and then to 
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urge Your Valour to look, as is your wont, after my affairs and my household and not suffer 
any of them to be maltreated. Although I am absent, yet I am confident that my affairs 
will be greatly promoted by Your Mightiness—in this confidence I have written to you. Be 
so good as to have the skins—the fourteen skins, I mean—sent to the house, since I am in- 
tending to go to the Mareotie nome and give my attention to the soldiers stationed there. 
Be it known to Your Excellence that a demand was made on me for the six pieces of gold 
which I had guaranteed on Your Valour’s behalf to my lord Chrestus. For he did not allow 
me to leave Memphis until he had made me guarantee the sum without fail to Anoubion... 
one of the numerarii, and T have lost no time in writing that Your Excellence might know of 
this.... I have sent the boy to fetch my clothes, so if you should be in need of anything 
may Your Excellence be so good as to inform me through him, as I am in haste to reach 
Alexandria. 
Notes 

4. oyyxporjcat. The use of ovyxporeiv here is only a slight extension of that noted in 
P. Oxy. 1872, 2 where it means “assist. Sophocles’ Lexicon notes several passages where 
it means “promote” (¢.9. a war). 

5, wAcdves (for which there appears to be no other authority) is better regarded asa 
lapse on the part of the writer than as a legitimate contribution to Greek grammar, Pos- 
aibly the ws should be bracketed as a dittography, the writer being uncertain whether 7i 
mAetow should qualify Gaped or gvyxporodvra:x. For the construction ovyxporoirra:z— 
mpaypara v. Mayser, Grammatik, m1, 3, pp. 28-30. 

6. peyaAornia, addendum lexicis. 

8. em«eiota, of. P. Ryl. 243, 7, eis emucetom trois Epyous roi KAjpov. Possibly the mean- 
ing may be more definite, “to take over the command"; ef. the common use of 6 éxuersdvos 
and the diseussion in the note to P. Jand. 24, 1. 

This text provides the first evidence from papyri of the existence of troops stationed in 
the Mareotic nome; ¢f. J. Maspero, Organisation Militaire de [Egypte Byzantine, p. 138, 
who cites John of Nikiou (cvn, 542) and Justinian, Ed., xm, 1. 15. This renders it the 
more unfortunate that we have no clue by which to identify the writer or recipient of this 
letter. 

10, Thad at first added [emi at the end of this line, and the disordered state of this side 
of the text makes a supplement quite possible; but, although it is possible that Memphis 
should be mentioned as a stage on the journey to Alexandria, it is more satisfactory to regard 
Ti Méudw as direct object to éfeAGetv, a construction which is found in P, Par. 18 (d) 5 
(second century after Christ). 

11-12. atré should perhaps be emended to atro, as the twodatives are awkward, though 
we should have expected adra, "“AvouBiwm may have been followed by a proper name in the 
genitive. For voupepdpun, “financial officials", v. Maspero, op. cit., $6. 

13, L have preferred to leave these letters as they stand in the papyrus, and treat rdSe as 
object of ypayjat, for if ¢[¢]porra b€ «7A. be read, the participle is left without an object and 
the opening letters become yet more difficult of explanation: even if xd[r]ufe [»] could be read, 
it is not a word that occurs in papyri and would hardly give a satisfactory sense here. 
I had also thought of reading x¢[A]afp[v] ¢[é]povra 6 «rA,, but Dr. Schubart writes that 
both wdAafoy and xdrwier are too long—probably there are only three letters before the #, in 
pluce of which 6 might also be read. For e, where classical Greek would demand ect’, t 
J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1, 187, 240. 





NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
NUBIAN KINGDOMS 


Br L. P. KIRWAN, F.5.A4. 


Tie little that is known of the later history and geography of the Christian Nubian kingdoms 
is mostly derived from a few fragmentary Coptic and Nubian texts and more especially 
from the accounts of the Arab geographers. For the sixth century, however, two reliable 
contemporary writers have left some account of the people and the country south of the 
Egyptian border. These are Procopius of Caesarea, secretary of Belisarius, and the ecclesi- 
astical historian John, Bishop of Ephesus.* 

The former, writing about a.p. 545 of the tribes who inhabited the country between the 
First Cataract and the city of Axum, says: 

“Within that space many nations are settled, and among them the Blemmyes (BAqurés) and Nobatae 
(NoBdra:), who are very large nations. But the Blemmyes dwell in the central portion of the country while 
the Nobatae possess the territory about the river Nile.“ 

The monophysite historian John of Ephesus has left a valuable account of Nubia at the 
time of its conversion to Christianity. He relates that when the missionary Julian arrived, 
between 540 and 548.3 at the southern frontier of Egypt he found the country immediately 
to the south of the First Cataract in the hands of the Nobadae (Nibadis).* “Many scores 
of leagues beyond them", he records in a later passage,” “ was another powerful tribe whom 
the Greeks call Alodaei”, while “between the Nobadae and the Alodaei is a country im- 
habited by another people, called Makoritae.”"* The Makoritae and the Nobadae seem, at 
that time, to have been sworn enemies, and the former set out to take prisoner Longinus, 
monophysite Bishop of the Nobadae, when on his way to baptize the Alodaci. This we learn 
from a letter purporting to be from the King of the Nobadae to Theodore of Alexandria: 

“But because of the wicked devices of him who dwells between ua (ie. between the Nobadae and the 
Alodaci), I mean the King of the Makoritae, I sent my saintly father to the King of the Blemyes, that he 
might conduct him thither by routes farther inland; but the Makorite heard also of this, and set people 
on the look out in all the passes of his kingdom, both in the mountaina and in the plaina, and as far as the 
Bea of Weeds [the Red Sea], wishing to lay hands on my father and put a stop to the good work of God, 
as my father [Longinus) has written hither to tell me."" 

The Blemmyes therefore occupied the eastern deserts between the Nile and the Red Sea. 

In the Nobatae of Procopius and the Nabadis of the Syriac text it is not difficult to 
recognize the Noubades (Nouades)* of the great inseription in the Temple of Kalibshah, 

Pied ¢. av. 580, For his historical value ace A. Diakonov, Jean f'Ephése ef sea travaux historico- 
écclesiaatiqgues (cited in Vasiliev, Hist. de [Empire Byzontin), and Brooks, Patrol. Or., xvi, 3. 

* Procopius, Hist. of the Wars (Loeb edition), 1, cap. xix, 27-36. 

1 Cy. J. Maspero, Hist, des Patriarches d’ Alexandria, 233-6. 

4 John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastionl History, trans. Payne Smith (1860), 1v, 6. Mr. E. W. Brooks hoa been 
kind enough to verify for me those passages dealing with Nubia. 


* On, cil., Tv, 48. " Op. cil., rv, 57. * Op, cit., TY, 53. 
* Gauthier, Temple de Kalatchah, 1, 204. For varianta, cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch (1931), m1, 273: NéBabos, 


Nov@aio, NoBides. Priscus, Fragmenta (ed. Niebuhr, 153) has NovBates; Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. E. 0. 
Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), 3, 178, NoBara. 
I 
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where their king, Silko, claims to have driven the Blemmyes northward from Tbrim (IT pin 
[sic]}! to Shella] (TeAnAis),* thus gaining control over all northern Nubia down to the - 
Egyptian frontier. The Makoritae were perhaps among thoze tribes to the south of the 
Nobatae whose towns Silko laid waste.* 

Of the Makoritae at this time—they have been variously identified with the Maxxofpat 
of Ptolemy* and the MeyaSapo: of Strabo*—little is known.* There is some evidence to show 
that in 4.D. 578 they were converted to the Catholic faith,’ and it is possible to see in this 
a reason for their antagonism to the Nobatae and for their attempt, perhaps encouraged 
by the bishops sent to them by the orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria,* to lay hands on the 
missionary Longinus and thus prevent him from spreading the doctrines of Monophysitism 
among the Alodaei. 

Alodia (a Awoasa in Coptic, in Greek’ AAdos, in Arabic “Aheah), the country of the Alodaci 
(Syriac Alidis), may be traced as far back as the fourth century B.c., if it 1s identical with 
the Zi(t) which oceurs twice on the great stela of Nastasen’ (825-308 B.c. according to 
Dr. Reisner).2° The town of ‘Alwa is mentioned in the Axumite inscription of Aeizanes, and 
was situated apparently on the Nile (Séda) and to the south of the junction of that river 
with the Atbara (Takkazé). It is numbered among the cities “built of bricks” captured 
from the Noba by the Abyssinian king about a.p. 950." 

To resume, then: at least as late as 580, Nubia was composed of three distinct and 
independent kingdoms, each with its own king or paramount chief. The writers of the 
sixth century do not give, however, any exact information as to the boundaries of these 
kingdoms, and these must be deduced from the frequently contradictory accounts of the 
Arab geographers. 

The tenth-century author ‘Abdullah Ibn Abmed Ibn Selim of Aswin, whose work on 
“Naba, Mukurrah, ‘Alwah, the Béga and the Nile” has been preserved in extracts by 
Makrizi," records that Nubia commenced at the village of El-Kasr, five miles to the south 
of Aswan and a mile from Bilak (Philae). Within this region lay Bukharas (Farag), capital 
of Maris: the fortress of Ibrim; and the port of Adwa (Gebel Adda) near the temple of Aba 
Simbel.!4 Nubia proper or Maris" included the island of Sai, called by Ibn Selim the laat 
bishopric of Nubia, and stretched beyond the Third Cataract as far as the village of Yastu. 

‘ ‘The true Nubian and Coptic form. See Griffith in Journal, 20, 8. 

® Griffith, Meroitic Inscriptions, 11, 30. 

® Gauthier, ibid. “wai of dAdo NovBabow dvertpm érophyoa ras yuipas agri. 

‘ Duchesne, L'Eglise au siviéme sidele, 300, * In demotio, Afhbr; cf. Griffith in O.L.Z., 17, 350, 

‘ ‘The punitive expedition under the General Aristomachoa in the reign of Tiberins II against the 
“Mirtkda” (cf. John of Nikiou, ed. Charles, 524) is always referred to as an expedition against the Nubians, 
ie. the Makoritac. But Miirtkis is a scribal error for Mazikes (cf. J. Maspero, Organisation milit. del Egypte 
byzent., 18, note 3), o teibe of the western desert, and the country referred to ia clearly Libya. 


® Kinvan in Journal, 20, 201. * John of Ephesus, rv, 63. 
. ao ; =i : i i = 

* LL 16 (gy, @)> 4 (| g)4+ 5). See Gauthier, Dict. des noms géographiques, 1, 98. 

” Harvard African Shida, 1, 63 il Littmann, Abewm-Expedition, tv, No. LU, Ime a2. 


4 John of Ephesus, wid, 

“8 Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Wiet, 11, 252. For translations see Bouriant, Mafrizi, 1, 549, and Quatremére, 

4 For the identifications see Griffith in Journal, 11, 205. 

“ Tn Coptic, the “south region”, but applied by Arabic-speaking Egyptians to the northern province 
af Nubia, Cy. Griffith, did, 

* ‘The spelling varies in the different MSS. ; of. Wiet, op. cit., 255, note 10, Burckhardt, Travels (1819), 523, 
has Yonm, Bensu, Noso; he suggests that Mosho (Mushu), sbout twenty-seven miles north of New 
Dongola, is meant. | 
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This cataract, according to Thn Selim, was the most difficult of all to pass, “for the river 
there is blocked by a mountain which crosses it from east to west.... To the south of this 
cataract the bed of the Nileis a mass of rocks for a distance of three barids (thirty-six miles)! as 
far as the village of Yastu, where the province of Maris ends that of Mukurrah begins,**? 

It is apparent that the Third Cataract is here conceived as begining at least as far 
north as Kagbar,* and this cataract and the succeeding stretch of river to the south, almost 
as far as Abii Fiitma, is the only locality between Sii and the end of the Third Cataract 
which in any way agrees with Ibn Selim’s deseription. ‘The Kagbar reach is the most difficult 
of all to navigate between ‘Abka and Kerma, and crossing the Cataract there, even during 
the summer flood, is a perilous business.* On the east bank rise the heights of Sabi, some 
twelve hundred feet above sea-level, on the west is Gebel Kagbar, while the rocks of the 
Cataract block the river between. From Kagbar south almost as far as the Halfa-Dongola 
boundary at Abi Fatma, about forty miles by river, the Nile is blocked by innumerable 
rocks and islands much as Ibn Selim deseribes it. Beyond Abii Fatma the way is again clear. 

It seems then that Yastu may be placed in the neighbourhood of Abi Fatma or, more 
probably, a few miles to the north of it. There is another point in favour of this suggestion. 
From the frontier of Egypt, according to Ibn Selim, as far as the southern limit of Maris, 
only the Marisi dialect was spoken.* It is precisely in the region of Abii Fatma that, at the 
present day, the dialect of Mahass gives place to that of Dongola." 

In Coptic documents Maris was known as Nobadia or Nobatia,? while in medieval 
times the capital of Maris or Nobatia was, according to the Arab geographers, at Faras, 
where the considerable Christian remains bear out the literary evidence. At an even earlior 
date the capital city of Nobatia may have been within the province or nome® of Faras, at 
Balina,” where the tombs of the Nubian kings of the fifth and sixth centuries, recently 
discovered," indicate that the most important settlement of this period between the First 
and Third Cataracts was then in the neighbourhood of Faraa. 

There can be little doubt that Nobatia was used in Coptic to designate the country of 
the Nobatae™ who in the sixth century inhabited, according to John of Ephesus, that part 


* Burckhardt records (op. cit., 495) that “the baryd is an Arabic land measure of four farsakh or twelve 
miles”. Cf. Quatremére, Mém,, 1, 12. ? Bouriant, op. cit., 551. 

* See Sudan Ordinance Survey map, scale 1: 250,000, Survey Office, Khartoum. Oct. 19). 

* Ihave this on the authority of a captain of the Kerma date-fleet who makes the journey from Kerma 
to “Abka every summer. * Bouriant, op. cit., 551. Yastu is perhaps the same as Ashan, 

* CY. Griffith in Journal of Theological Studies, 10, 645: “the language [of the Nubian Christian texta] is 
a strongly marked variety or rather prototype of the Mahass dialect of Nubian", And in Nubian Texts of 
the Christian Period, Berlin (1913), 68; “the agreement with the Fadijd-Mshass dialect a4 opposed to the 
Keniis-Dongola dialect is very clearly marked”. Almost all the known Nubian texts and graffiti have been 
found between El-Madik and Sai, 

* Hiobaaia, mobatia; cf. Krall, Bin neuer Nubiacher Konig, in W.2.K.M., 14, 237, and Beitrdge sur 
Geschichte der Blemyer und Nubier in Denkschr, Wien. Akad. Wias., 46. Cf. also érdpyow Nofai. from a 
tombstone in Lefebvre, Imecriptiona grecques-chrétiennes, No. 665; and the Greek @rapyov Nofadias on the 
freaoo at Faras, Griffith in Liverpool Annals, 15, 21. 

* Parag being called Anpepa rode and tou, Cy. Griffith in Journal, 11, 363, 268, 

* About five miles north of Faras, 

" See W. B, Emery, Prelim. Report, Arch. Survey of Nubia in Ann. Serv,, 32, 38. 

"So Crum in Rec, de Trov., 21, 226. Cf. the Greek forms Nofdéia and NoBéBes. The Arabic Noba, 
originally Nihitu or Nibat, seems to be connected with the Coptic; for this see Roeder in Zeitschrift far 
Airchengeschichte, 33, 373: “Heate Nobili ... gesprochen; aber fir daa 7. Jukirh, ist dis Atesprache der 
arabischen Feminalendung t, tu noch méglich", In this connexion, the Coptio version of “Nubian” 
anoba+ (Cod. Paris 43, fol, 75; ed. Munier) is of interest. I am indebted for this last reference to Mr, Crum. 
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of Nubia nearest to Egypt. It is possible, therefore, that the extent of medieval Nobatia 
represented approximately the extent of the sixth-century kingdom of the Nobatae, which 
would thus have stretched from the First to the Third Cataract. 

Before attempting to define the limits of Mukurrah, it is necessary to examine a state- 
ment of Abii Salih (ec. ap. 1200), who asserts that “the first place in the provinee of Mukurrah 
is the monastery called that of Safanif, King of Nubia, which is in the country below the 
Second Cataract’ Butler, in a note on the above, interpreted this as meaning the cataract 
at Widi Halfa.* Gut both Abi Salih and [bn Selim place the boundary between Egypt and 
Nubia at Philae,? and the latter, accordingly, does not include the Aswiin Cataract among 
the cataracts of Nubia. On the contrary, Ibn Selim refers to the Cataract at Wadi Halfa 
as “the first cataract of Nubia” or “the Nubian Cataract’ and calls a minor cataract at 
Sai, the second cataract. It may well be that Abii Salih’s “second cataract” really refers to 
the second great cataract of Nubia, now known as the Third Cataract, and in this case his 
Geektestate of the southern boundary of Maris or Nobatia would agree with that of Ibn 

Mukurrah (s2anoypia),® the country of the Makoritae, seems to have extended as faras 
the ancient Meroe, Aceording to Ibn Selim “from Dongola to the frontier of the country 
of ‘Alwah is farther than from Dongola to Aswin",* while Makrizi, possibly quoting from 
the same author, states that ‘Alwah commenced at a village on the east bank of the Nile 
ealled FE] Abwab (to-day, Kabishiya).* 

The history of these northern provinces, Nobatia and Makuria, is somewhat complicated. 
Onginally, as appears from the narrative of John of Ephesus, the kingdoms of the Nobatae 
and the Makoritae were independent, each under its own king. When, however, in a.p. 651-2, 
‘Abdullah Ibn Sa‘ad, then Governor of Egypt, made his second expedition to Nubia, he 
found the whole country irom Aswiin to the frontier of ‘Alwah under one supreme ruler. 
The treaty made with the Nubian king after the successful bombardment of the capital 
city, then Dongola—the terms have been preserved by Makrizi—refers to the “Chief of 
the Nubians and to all the people of his dominions from the frontier of Aswin to the frontier 
of “Alwah”; and, again, “no Muslim shall be bound to repulse an enemy from you or to 
attack him, or hmder him, from ‘Alwah to Aswin”.® 

Between a.p, 580—when, according to John of Ephesus, the Nubian Kingdoms were 
still independent—and a.p. 652, the Nobatae and the Makoritae seem to have amalgamated, 
having a joint capital at Dongola—a site well protected from Egyptian attack by the 

' Abii Salih, ed, Evetts, fol. 04 4, * Evetts, iid, 

* Abi Salih, fol. 1); Bouriant, op. cit., 549. * Bouriant, op. cil. 40, 550, 

* Abii Salih (fol, 95a) and Makrii (Bouriant, op. cif,, 551) call the present Second Cataract “the Cata- 
Tact”, as appears in the parallel passages in the two authors referring to the town of Upper Maks, where 
emery is sail to have been found. 

* Makuria is named as the next province to Nobadia (nwhaasa) in a Coptic encyclical letter of unknown 
date, quoted by Krall, Beitr. 2. Geach. d. Blemyer und Nubier, 16, n. 3. T Rouriant, op. cit., 552. 

* Bouriant, op. cil., 654. In the thirteenth century the “mek” of the district of Rabishiya wae called 
“King of the Gates”, Le. of El Abwib, The district was so called until recently, See MacMichael, History 
of the Arabs in the Sudan, 1, 183. 

* Lane-Poole, Egypt in the Middle Ages, 22. A passage in the Coptic life of the Patriarch Isaac (a.p. 686-9) 
mizht suggest that the Nubian kingdoms had not then united. The passage records that the King of 
Makuria (aaanoypi) complained to the Patriarch that candidates for bishoprica could not reach Alexandria 
for consecration since the King of Mauritania (aayppwtania; Northern Nubia t) refused to allow them to 
pass until peace had been made between the two countries. But in a parallel anecdote in the Arabic History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Mauritania is replaced by Nubia and Makuria by Abyssinian. At any rate, 
Mauritania must be a scribal error. (f. Porcher in Patrol. Or., xt, 79 and Evetts in Patrol. Or., v, 24. 
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natural defences of the cataract region. If this amalgamation took the form of an alliance, 
such may well have come about as a result of foreign invasion. The Persians, in Egypt 
between 619 and 629, seem to have reached as far as Nubia.’ But a more likely cause would 
have been the invasion of ‘Abdullah Tbn Sa‘ad in 641-2, which, though thought by some to 
have been a failure,* cannot have been entirely unsuccessful, since the Nubians paid tribute 
(bak) for some years afterwards.* 

During the succeeding centuries Nubia from Aswan to ‘Alwah was under one King. 
An Arabic writer, contemporary with Ahmad [bn Taliin (Governor of Egypt, a.n. 868-93), 
says: The title of their king is Kabil, Ina letter to their king the following title is employed: 
to Kabil, King of Mukurrah and Niba".* Henceforth, until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the capital of all Nubia was at Dongola, while Faras remained the capital of the 
northern province, Nobatia or Maris. 

Maris seems always to have been regarded as Nubia proper, and Makrizi declares that 
“the Niiba are no other than the people of Maris who live in the neighbourhood of Islam"’.* 
As early as the tenth century Mukurrah seems to have been used as a general term for the 
whole of Nubia from Kabiishiya to the Egyptian frontier, for El-Mas‘id!, who visited Egypt 
in the reign of Ibn Tughg (e. 4.p, 935) records that the most northerly portion of Mukurrah, 
which had its capital at Dongola, was Maris.? 

Alodia or “Alwah, with its capital at S6ba near Khartiim, extended from Kabiishiya 
at least as far as Sennfr.* Though at times this southern kingdom appears to have owed 
allegiance to the King of Nubia—in El-Mas‘iidi's day 'Alwah is said to have been under the 
suzerainty of the hereditary King of Dongola, Kubra Ibn Surir*—culturally it was inde- 
pendent of the rest of Nubia, The few inseribed remains from this area show a language 
formed independently of that of the northern kin¢dom, and have no trace of letters borrowed 
from the Coptic.” Then, as in Ancient Egyptian times, a market for the export of slaves," 
‘Alwah seems rather to have had affinities with the black races of the southern Sudan. 
The Arab writer quoted above, contemporary with Ibn Tiliin, remarks, “south of them 
(‘Alwah) is another nation of blacks called Tikna (or Bukna). They and the ‘Alwah are 
allied”."* The pottery, too, from Christian sites in this southern region shows no trace of 
Coptic or Byzantine influence, and resembles most the modern wares of the Southern Sudan.” 

* Winlock and Crum, Monastery of Epiphinius, 1, 100. 

* So Butler, The Arab Conquest, 432, following Ibn el-Athir. * Makrizt, ed. Bouriant, 580. 

* Marquart, Die Benin-Sammlung dea Reichamuseums fiir Volkerbunde, Leyden, 1913, cexlix. Cf. Yakut 
Daten Sacer una aan Abn * See notes to Abi Salih, ed. Evetta, fol. 05 b. 

* Makrizt, ed. Bouriant, ibid. At the present day the inhabitants north of the ‘Third Cataract do not 
regard Dongola Province as truly Niba. 

T El-Mas‘idt, Lee Prairies d'Or, trans. de Meynard and de Courteille, 1, 31-4, 39-43. At one time, 
according to Aba Salih (ed. Evetts, fo. 100 5), Maria from Tifa to the Egyptian frontier waa in the hands 
of the Muslims. Perhaps this territory waa held in fief by them after the capture of [brim by Shems ed-Daula 
in _ sae This might explain the curious inconsistency in Makrizi's second chapter on Nubia (Bouriant, 
op. cit. G4). 

* 170 miles south of Khartim. For the church at Gebel Sakiidi, near Senndr, ace Crowfoot in Journal. 
Id, 142. * El-Mas'jidi, sid. " Griffith, Christian Documenta from Nubia, 16. 

“ Cf, Preisigke in Archie far Papyruaforschung, 2, 415. This papyrus, of the late sixth century, deals 
with the sale of a twelve-year-old negro, Atalous, native of “Alwah—'Adwar 7G ydvei—to the lady Isidora of 
Hermopolis. | Marquart, ibid. Cf, El-Mas‘id!, Prairies d'Or, 11, 383. 

“ Crowfoot in Sudan Notes and Records, 7, Pt. 2, 27. 
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To divide the conception of the Coptic Style, itself not clearly defined, into two different 
parts, the Alexandrian Coptic and the Native Coptic, may seem to need some justification. 
From time to time the obvious differences in the art of the Christian Egyptians have been 
remarked on; here [ will try to give some reasons for the rise and development of these two 
separate Coptic styles, neither springing from the other but growing side by side indepen- 
dently of each other, and firat one and then the other being of greater importance." 

Compared with ancient Egyptian art and the highly civilized productions of the Greek 
and Roman epochs, Coptic art seems inferior in quality but strangely persistent, stereotyped 
but very mmpressive, born of a severity to which any manifestation of an amiable, gay, 
and beautiful world, any longing for beauty and delicacy and elegance would be unknown 
and unwanted. Coptic art arose ont of a negation, so to speak, out of a protest against the 
Hellenic and Roman culture, forced on Egypt by foreign rulers, Its style on the whole, in 
all its productions, stands in striking contrast to Hellenistic art tendencies. The Copt desires 
fervently to produce quite another style than the Greek; his ideas of art, his vision and 
meéthods of reproduction, are entirely different from the Hellenistic conceptions. He 
cannot renounce Greek and, later, Byzantine inspiration for themes and ornaments, 
especially when supplying the Mediterranean, outer world; but his style is most decidedly 
always his own. The first astonishing fact, namely that the Egyptians, with their highly 
nationalistic tendencies, did not revive therr own old and sacred forms, mn order to clear away 
this foreign Hellenic layer, is easily explained. In the first three centuries a.p. the Egyptians 
were converted to Christianity; and the new ideas resulting from the enormous change in 
their whole outlook, the absolutely new point of view, and the recognition of the existence 
of social classes nameless till then, could not find adequate expression through forms which 
had their origin in quite another spirit. Despite the nationalistic tendencies of the age, new 
shapes were required for this last blossom of Egyptian art; it had to find a form of its own. 
National in its opposition to Greek culture, not ancient Egyptian but remembering the 
crandeur of past centuries, moulded by new forms and new ideas, thia Christian Egyptian 
art acquired a strange singularity. 

The international situation and Egypt's own political development had produced almost 
unbearable social conditions. In fact there existed two classes only: on the one hand, the 
rich, cosmopolitan reigning class of the Greeks, the Hellenized Egyptian nolility and hawle 
finanee, and above all the great land-owners, the Roman and later the Byzantine public 
officials with all their nghts and Immunities and power; on the other hand, the nameless, 
servile, powerless, and outlawed class of the fellihs and workmen. Similarly, and because 
of these social conditions, culture and civilization were sharply divided into two: the foreign 
Hellenic or Hellenized layer, cosmopolitan, educated in classical learning and philosophy 

* A detailed study of these two atyles will be made in a book on which I am now engaged, 
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and art, and the illiterate lower stratum, full of gloomy nationalistic hatred and a narrow, 
passionate religiosity. Thus there necessarily arose two forms of Christianity in Egypt, 
shaped by these two classes in accordance with their whole being and spiritual level. And 
these two kinds of Chnstianity found two different ways of expression in art: the more 
international art of the rich and educated, subject first to Hellenistic and later to Byzantine 
influences, and haying its centre in Alexandria, and the art of the poor, unedueated, emo- 
tional native Egyptians, springing out of the hinterland itself. The new national Christian 
art thus obviously had to take two forms: the Alexandrian style and the native style of the 
hinterland. Both were bound up with religion in an even higher degree than our medieval 
art, almost all production being required and made only for religious purposes. The 
Church, becoming more and more powerful—especially the leading Alexandrian clergy, first 
with their famous teachers and later with their traditions—came to oceupy the position 
formerly held by the reigning elass, politically, socially, and intellectually. The monks 
represented the lower class; nationalistic, their numbers increased more and more by men 
and women fleeing into the monasteries and nunneries from the distresses and miseries of 
their world, not impelled only by a fanatical religious enthusiasm. 

As long as the Coptie Church was still part of the Imperial Church, and the most Important 
and powerful see was that of Alexandria, the more international Hellenic culture waa pre- 
dominant. But after the loss of the Primacy and the separation of the monophysites in a.p. 
451, the nationalistic school developed more and more definitely and became of increasing 
importance. After the Arab conquest this national Coptic culture survived for a while. 
The struggle of the Arabs against the Copts, the fact that all Christian people of whatever 
confession formed an enclave in the Islamic world, brought into bemg a modus vivendi and 
put an end to the contentions of the monophysites and the Byzantine believers. 

This international and political and ecclesiastical development of Christian Egypt gives 
us a very definite idea of what to expect in its art. It may be assumed that from the fourth 
till well into the fifth century, the Alexandrian style was predominant, surviving after that 
time, but giving way in the fifth century to the art of the Coptic hinterland, which reaches 
its highest level from the fifth to the seventh centuries. After that period there must have 
been a certain commingling of both styles, which was devoid of original ideas owing to 
excessive national reserve, and which was influenced by Byzantium, Syria, and Persia. In 
fact, the enclosure of Coptic culture within an Islamic world proved the death-knell of Coptic 
art. Thenceforth it uses old types and figures and repeats them though their meanine has 
often been lost, just as the language ceased to he used except in Church services, and Arabic 
translations were put in the margins of the old books. 

The difference between the monophysite and Byzantine beliefs led consequently to 
differences In the subjects of the painting. While in the first period of Christian painting 
in Egypt and in the late Coptic-Arabic time they differ little from those of the rest of the 
Christian world, we find at the period of Coptic-monophysite culture a limitation of subject- 
Tatter, some special iconography, and varied versions of known iconographic types. As is 
to be expected, in accordance with monophysite doctrine, historieal cycles of the Birth 
and of the Passion of Christ, for example, and especially any representations of the Cruci- 
fixion, never oceur in purely monophysite Coptic churches and monasteries. As far as they 
are to be found (in Dér Abu Hennes near Antinoi, for example, or in textiles) they come 
from a few Hellenized centres, centres which to a large extent supplied the Byzantine world. 
The Coptic illuminated manuseripts showing these special representations belong to a far 
later period, beginning at about the twelfth century and influenced by Byzantium. 

Where we find historical cycles at all, they give the life of a Coptic saint, such as that of 
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St. Mena in the Medinet Habn frescoes at Luxor. Mostly the walls are decorated with long 
series Of saints and locally venerated Ambas, often with eikons of Christ and the Virgin 
or merely with sacred symbols. The representation of the Maiestas Domini is a special 
Coptic invention, emphasizing the divinity of Christ. 


ll 

Having thus traced a skeleton outline of the development of Coptic painting, and 
finding it to follow the lines we might expect, I will try to fill im the characteristic details 
of the whole, with particular attention to the native Coptic style of the hinterland. 

As early as about the second century a.p. some characteristics of the later Coptic style 
are plainly shown in the change of style in the execution of the Mummy Portraits (PI. it, 
figs.1,' 2°), Lett to himeelf, the Egyptian produces quite another kind of portrait from that of 
the Romano-Feyptian painter. The manner of portraying a face from an individual, vivid 
and momentary impression gives way to a style which tries to catch the idea, the real and 
enduring character of the subject. Instead of trying to give the illusion of a living person, 
and painting in a quick impressionistic manner, all forms and details are forced into a very 
decorative, ornamental system. The contours of head and shoulders and arms conform to 
the outer shape of the panel, the head itself bemg enclosed by the outline of the hair and 
the necklaces below, the forehead and eyebrows following the outer shape of the head, while 
chin and mouth repeat the curve of the necklaces. The nose provides a strong vertical 
division. And in that geometrically outlined face all details are painted in an extremely 
ornamental, unnatural way—curis, ears, mouth, jewellery, and what is believed to be a 
garland. A type has grown out of the individual head. Out of the Mummy-portrait the 
Sacred Eikon was being born, 

Some representations of the Virgin (FI. iv, figs. 17 2;4 Pl. v, fig. 1,5 Sakkirah, Bawit), 
clearly show the differences in the Coptic style that we have mentioned. In an extremely 
striking way, the “Madonna Lactans” from Sakkarah, painted in the best period, the sixth 
century, exemplifies the art of the honterland with all the characteristics that we found in the 
late Mummy-portrait and some more. The desire to give a simple geometrical structure to 
the picture 1s obvious. Vertical, horizontal, and semicircular lines are repeated as often as 
possible: the contours of the palmette, halo, hair,and eyebrows, correspond to the arch of the 
niche; a strictly vertical line, parallel to the vertical lines of the throne, goes from the orna- 
ment of the veil down over the middle of the forehead to the nose, between the hands of 
Christ and Mary, down to the knees of the child and to its feet. Similarly, the various 
transverse limes of the throne emphasize the broad, horizontal effect of the Madonna with 
the Christ-child on her knees. And something new 13 present, characteristic of all Coptic 
art, whether of the Alexandrian or of the hinterland styles—a real horror vacui. The Copts 
have a strong dishke of leaving any free space in a picture, textile, or sculpture. Like the 
old Boeotian vase-painters or “Greek” artists round the Black Sea, they feel they must 
fill up the whole picture with jewellery, ornaments, flowers, trees, or animals. And, just as 


1 Mummy-portrait. Altaezyptische Abteilung der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, No. 11411. 

* Mummy-portrait. Antiquarium, Staatliche Museen, Berlin, No. 31161/48. After FP. Buberl, Die 
griechisch-cegyptischen Mumienbildnisse der Sammlung Th. (raf, Taf. 40, No. 45. 

® After Quibell, Excavations at Soggara, mt, Pl. 41. 

4 After Quibell, op. cit., 1, Pl. 47. 

® After Clédat, Le Monastére ef la nidcropole de Baoutt, 1 (—Mémoires . . . de TInat. fr. Parch. or. au 
Oaire, t. xm), Pl 06. 
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they crowd a picture with these, they decorate with pictures uninterruptedly a whole chapel 
and all the walls of a church. Not only Sakkarah and Bawit, but every little cave or 
monastery shows this same passion for decorating a space all over. 

The austere atmosphere of the picture (PL iv, fig. 1), very impressive in its narrow sim- 
plicity, stands in striking contrast with the two other representations of the Virgin (PI. tv, 
hg. 2; PL v, fig. 1), one earlier (fifth to sixth centuries) and one later (mghth century) than the 
“Madonna Lactans" of Sakkirah. The busts of the Virgin and Gabriel (PIL. rv, fig. 2) call to 
mind Alexandrian ivory carvings, and, as far as one can judge from the copy, the manner of 
painting is reminiscent of the impressionistic method of the Hellenistic time—as, forexample, 
the portrait of Apa Jeremias himself plainly shows. The representation of Mary enthroned, 
with the Child in the mandorla and two angels (PI. v, fig. 1), belongs to the period after the 
Arab conquest and the decline of Coptic culture. The type of the Hodegetria occurs rarely in 
Coptic paintings and immediately shows the influence of Byzantiom, but the transformation 
into the Coptic style is also evident. The way in which the faces are stylized, and the strong 
emphasis given to the ornaments of the angels’ dresses, at once betray the Copt. Both these 
pictures belong to the Alexandrian Coptic style, 

The game singularity on the whole as well as the same differences are to be seen from 
two other pictures from Sakkarah and Bawit: the Baptism of Christ and Christ Enthroned 
(PL v, fig. 2;! Pl. wi, fig. 1°). The theme of the former representation tteelf shows that the 
picture must belong to the Alexandrian Coptic style—it does not oceur in the national 
Coptic style. And it is obvious also from the painting itself. The representation of Christ as 
a youth and standing naked in the river, the personification of the Jordan as a god seated 
with a vessel in his hand, the fich all around, the emphasized movements of St. John and the 
Angel, prove very clearly that Alexandria must have been the birthplace of that type of 
representation. The Coptic decorative principle strikes the eve. 

The Christ Enthroned, on the other hand (PI. vi, fig. 1), is almost the best example of the 
national art of the Coptic Ainterfand in its perfection (sixth century). The figure in the niche 
is facing full towards the spectator, bemg fixed to the flower-covered wall of the niche as 
almost an ornament in itself, surrounded by a series of angels’ heads. The eikon-like character 
of the figure is perfectly expressed. In surrendering entirely to the desire to decorate the 
whole picture, the artist, by placing the stern face and straight figure in front of that back- 
ground, has given it the most other-worldly effect possible. Everything ia done to avoid 
making Christ appear as man, either helpful or suffering, for the oriental believer conceived 
only one nature in his God. 

The late Coptic frescoes and Coptic-Arabic manuscripts are of quite another style, as, for 
example, the Transfiguration in the El-'Adra Church at Cairo (Pl. vi, fig. 2). The influence 
of Byzantium is evident, Armenians and Syrians were working for Coptic Churches too 
(Sohag; Wadi el-Natriin). The Transfiguration follows a well-known Byzantine type—of the 
characteristics of the Coptic style not much is left. 

Production goes on until the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries, losing more and more 
of its smmilarity and impressive unity. New foreign as well as Arabic influences, and often 
misinderstood repetitions of old Coptic types, are to be met in all these latest frescoes of 
Christian-Egyptian art. This clinging to a long-dead past, the attempt to keep it alive 
till our days, restorimg and repainting the famous old places all through the centuries, 
often renders difficult an exact dating of the old frescoes. Sometimes only the type of the 


* After Clédat, op. cif., 1 (= Mémoires, ete., t. xxxrx), Pl. 4. 
* After Quibell, Excavclions af Saggara, m1, PL 8. 
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representation in itself is old, all painting having been done again and again in later 
epochs. Layers and layers cover the real antique freseo, as, for example, in the mona- 
steries Of St. Anthony and St. Paul in the Hastern desert. And even now the Copts 
to give the same shape and style to their art os their ancestors did more than a thousand 
years ago, when Coptic art was the expression of their very being. 
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“No, not agd ‘this'.” That is my first recollection of Budge, when I went to see him in the 
early ‘nineties in the British Museum, in the room with the heavy door beyond the sinister 
mummy lady who, as some think, has brought such ill luck to the members of that Depart- 
ment that almost all during the last fifty years have died or left before their full time: almost 
all, that 18, except Budge, who was the strongest of us. The old attendant Jarvis (there 
were attendants at the Museum in those days) had brought him one of the Kouyunjik 
tablets for me to try a ‘prentice hand, and I had made a nervous shot at the reading. Thence- 
forward I was to know the Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
as a friend, and subsequently Chief, under whom I was to serve for five years: to fall out 
with him, fall in with him, and find him again a sturdy friend. It was only three years ago 
that he found energy to come to a lunch at my College, where all those still alive who had 
dug at Nineveh met round our mahogany, 80 that I can elaim to have known him for more 
than forty years. 

He came of forebears who had served the East India Company in India and Basrah, so 
that that lodestone of the Near East which has drawn so many Englishmen away from 
decent classical studies could influence him easily, Lacquer and inseribed palm leaves were 
before his eyes as a child, brought home from those mysterious distances by Sindbads who 
had gone forth from British ports—albeit not, perhaps, as far back as the period of that 
Master of the Tiger who had to Aleppo gone—and the memory reacted on him after he had 
gone to school as a very small boy in 1865. His latent inheritance of the East displayed itself 
early in him, and his headmaster, seeing wisely the future Orientalist, consulted Charles 
Seager: the lad had taken to Hebrew of his own accord—what would come of it? Seager 
encouraged: advised not only Hebrew, but Syriac in addition; and Budge was drawn into 
that web of mystic spells which halo the queer scripts, idols, mounds of rubbish, palm trees, 
godowns, all the magic which draws the John Smiths of London once in a while from their 
dull counting-houses to be consuls or crusaders, From now on he was to throw in his lot with 
those masters who had devoted their lives to seraps of scribbled reed or lumps of serabbled clay. 

Looking farther afield than Syriac, he obtained some of the early cuneiform texts to 
study. Seager took him to the British Museum to see the actual tablets brought home by 
Layard, and to interview the great Egyptian scholar Birch, who held out the hospitality 
of his library, where Budge thereafter read voraciously of the Hast, Rich, Kinneir, and the 
rest, whose writings have spread a rose-tinted veil over all the sordidness of the Oriental 
landscape, a middle way between the Indicrous “Sheika” of modern romance and the dlis- 
appointed protest of Tartarin from his minaret. Again Seager helped him, eonaulting W. E. 
Gladstone about the lad who still stuek to his Oriental work: Cambridge offered moat 
opportunities, and up he went as a Non-Coll. student in 1878, with his first publication of 
a Sennacherib text out the same year, and then to Christ's under Dr. Peile in 1879, where 
he was given an exhibition for Hebrew and Assyrian (in this latter Sayee being the examiner), 
Then he won the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship in 1882. 
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Budge had entered Cambridge among Orientalists who maintained too conservative a 
tradition. The University has always held a curious attitude towards Assyriology, every 
now and then generously offering an exhibition or even a Fellowship, and yet having among 
its dons many who could not see how the young giant of Assyriology would ultimately 
expand, to leave the other Semitic languages behind ; and it was Wright himeelf, the great 
scholar, whom Eudge met in 1880, who deprecated the young man’s early appearance in 
Asayriclogical print. Be that as it may, Budge had, to use the old sporting parlanee, thrown 
his hat into the ring, and was starting on his extraordinary career of producing Oriental 
books, which were to number about a hundred and twenty, apart from articles, a form of 
publication which he early relinguished. In his Tripos in 1552 he gained only a seeond, a 
setback which is diffienlt to understand in the face of his sueceas with the Tyrwhitt. The 
truth must be told that he suffered all his life from a desire to get things done: he was in too 
great a hurry to finish. Definite in all his ways, he grudged the time spent in “rounding off 
the corners”, and this impatience was frequently to stand in his way. But on the other 
hand he got things done royally; he made an admirable official in this respect, and his Depart- 
ment at the Museum was outstandingly productive, for, besides his own output, he encour- 
aged us all to publish and go on publishing, and gave us the opportunities to do so. My 
eriticism about his work is intended as a light one, for although it undeniably does show 
this haste, his energy was indefatigable in putting before the Oriental world texts, texts, 
and again texts. It was Wright who counselled him, he used to tell us, to copy some- 
thing of a text each day, to keep his mind balanced. That was what Budge did, the “ some- 
thing” being a large stint; and to him is due the praise for having given so many and such 
varied producta of his industry to the world of Orientalism. His field was a wide one, for, 
even leaving his works on archaeology in general aside, his knowledge of languages was 
extensive: he left Assyrian early for Egyptian hieroglyphs, took to Syriac again (his Thomas 
of Marga was a “set” subject for the Semitie tripos in 1899), and to Coptic at the end of the 
‘eighties, and fifteen years later he was publishing Ethiopic. 

But he had another side: he was to travel widely in the East in pursuit of antiquities, 
and, although his excavations were not carried out on the modern lines of to-day, his 
forays to the East enriched the Museum with countless treasures, He understood the 
Oniental, and could meet the Turk half-way, and he recognized that to be a proper Orientalist 
the scholar must lay books aside occasionally, and travel among the people of whom he 
writes. He was persistent in securing that his Assistants should do the same, and encouraged 
us in such trips as could be fitted im, in our brief leave, to the nearest Arabs in the north of 
Afnea, to Crete, to Sinai, until we could be sent out to dig officially. 

One cannot do justice to a full life in a short notice such as this. The list of his works 
in Who's Who is the longest in the book, and covers as I have said a large field; the most 
amusing among them may be reckoned his account of his own life in the East (By Nile and 
Tigris), and his history of Assynology, vigorous, outspoken, and calculated to draw down 
on his head the fira of those who evolve camels by intuition and research expended no 
farther afield than their desks. He was magnificent as a raconteur, and was full of racy 
stories of adventure in the East: and, while gifted with a ferocious bark, which could turn 
to biting if need be, he was one of the kindest, most sympathetic, and most lovable of men, 
His immense shoulders and sturdy physique stood him in good stead in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and that not merely against the unseen forces which are always arrayed against man. 
His was an extraordinary personality, and one not common among scholars, and indeed it 
may be said with assurance that Orientalists rarely combine such an industry in textual! 
work with his capacity to seek adventure. 
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He married the daughter of the Rev. Titus Emerson, but they had no children. His dis- 
tinctions are curiously varied, with just that heterogeneous nature that he loved; three 
doctorates, the Dongola medal (he was “out", one year, during the last Sudan campaign), 
and the Star of Ethiopia, which Menelik gave him on account of his Ethiopic History of 
Alerander ; and ultimately a well-deserved knighthood. 

‘To me personally his death means the loss of a good friend, whose encouragement to “go 
on working” has many times been a sursum corda, 
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PART I: 


PAPYROLOGY (1934) 


Owing to unforeseen delays in the appearance of this Part of the Journal, the contributors wish to make 
it clear that the present Bibliography is only intended to include items published up to, approximately, the 
end of 1934. In order to avoid still further delay, the discussion of all work which has subsequently appeared 


is held over until next year. 
The work is divided as follows: 


$1. Literary Texts. H. J. M. Mines, British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 
§2. Religion, Magic, Astrology (including texta). A. D. Nock, Eliot House, Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Masa., U.S.A. 


§ 3. Publications of non-literary texts. TC. Smnat, British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 

§ 4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography and Chronology. J. G. Minwe, 20) Bard- 
well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic und Graceo-Roman Periods), and N. H. Baywes, Fitzwaltera, North- 
woul, Middlesex (Byszantine and Arab Periods). 

§5. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J. G. Mroye (Ptole- 
maic and Graeco-Roman), and N. H. Baynes (Byzantine and Arab). 
§6. Law. F. pe Zciveta, 37 Norham Road, Oxford. 


§ 7. Palacography and Diplomatic. T. C. Smear. 


é 8. Lexicography and Grammar. BR. McKewzte, &t. John’s College, Oxford. 
§9, General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrua Texts. T. 0. Skmart. 
§ 10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal, T, C, Skea. 


The following abbreviations are regularly used in this Bibliography: 


bA, Berlin, Minchen, efe. = Abhondlungen der 

Prewssiachen. (Bayerischen, efc.) Abodemse der 

Aeg. = Aegyptus. 3 

A.J .A. = American Journal of Archaeology. 

Am. Hiat. Rev. = American Historical Review. 

Am. Journ, Phil, = American Journal of Phil- 
ology. 

Am. Jowr, Sem. Lang. = American Journal af 
Semihe Languages. 

Ane, Egypt = Ancient Eqypt. 

Ann. Serv. = Annales du Service des Antiquilés de 
PEgypte. 

Ann. Univ. Roma = Annucrio dela R. Universita di 
Rome. 

*Apy. “Ed. —"Apyaudoypiy ‘Edqpepis. 

Arch. f. Rel. = Archiv fiir Religionsriasenschaft. 

Arch. Giurid. = Archivio Ginndico. 

Arch R. u. W. = Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
philosophic. 

Ath, Mitt, = Athenische Mittevfungen. 

B.A. = Bulletin de correspondance hellénigue, 

BLM. Quarterly = British Museum Quarterly. 

B.Z. = Bysantinische Zeitschrift. 

Boll, fil, class.  Bollettina di filologia classica. 


Bull, Acad. Sci. CSS. = Bulletin del Académie dea 
Sciencea de [Union dea Reéepudliques Soviehipues 

Bull. fat. [Ar. Rom. — Aulletino del fetituin di 
dirifte romurne, 

Bull. J. Eyl. Libr. = Bulletin of the John Rylanda 

Bull, Soc. Arch, d' Alex. — Bullelin de In Société 
Royale d' Archéologie d' Alerondnie. 

Burson. = = Jahreshericht itber sie Fortechritie der 

Dia emir. Jahrb. = Sianmbiatacl misagrtaalbaohe 
Jahrbiicher. 

Chron, d'Ey. = Chronique d'Egupte. 

CL Journ. = Classical Journal, 

OL Quart. = Clasncal Quarterly, 

Cl, Her, = Classical Review. 

Cl, Weelly = Classical Weebly, 

C.-K, Ac. Ineer, ef A.-L. = Comples-Rendua def Aca- 
démie der Inecriptions ef Belles Lettres. 

D, Lit-Z. = Deutsche Literaturceitung. 

Et. de Pap. = Etudes de Papyrologie. 

G.G.A, = Géltingische gelehrie Anceigen, 

Hore. Theol. Rev. = Harvard Theological Review. 

Hint, Z. = Hiatoriache Zeitachrift. 
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J. Bibl. Lit, = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

J.HS. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JR. = Journal of Roman Studies, 

J. Theol. Stud. = Journal of Theological Studies. 

Jahrb. f. Lit. = Jahrimes fiir Liturgiewissenschaft. 

Journ. Hel, = Journal of Religion, 

Journ, Sav, = Journal dea Savands. 

Journal = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

A.V GR, = Aritische Vierteljahresachrifi fiir Gesets- 

LOR. = Low Quarterly Review. 

Mel. Beyrowth = Mélenges de FU niversité Saint- 
Jomph, Beyrowth | Liban). 

Mei. Bidez = Mélangea Bidez, Annucire de P Institut de 
Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales, Tome 2 (1034), 

AMel. Maspero = Miélonges Maspero, Mémoires de 
Pinstitul francais d’ Archéologie orientale ou Care, 
Tome 67 (1034-5). 

Miinch, Beitr, = Minchener Beitrige zur Papyrus- 





N.G.G. = Nachrichten der Geadllachaft der Wissen- 
achaften cu (rattingen. 


Vum. Chron. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

0.L.2. = Orientalistiache Literaturzeitung, 

POW, = Pauly - Wissows - Kroll, Real. Encyclopadie 
der Klaasiechen Alterfurnwissenachoaft, 

Phil, Woch, = Philologische Wochenachrift. 

Rech. ac. relig. = Recherches de science religieuse. 

Rev. arch. = Hevue archéologique. 

fier, bill, = Revue biblique, 

Rev, de phil, = Revue de phifologie. 

Fev. &. ane, = Herue dea dhides anciennes, 

Rev, dt, juives = Revue des études juiwes. 

Fev, ¢t. gr. = Revue des dtudes preeques, 

Her. dt. fat, = Herue des études latines, 

Rev, hist. = Revue historique. 





Rew, hist. dr. = Revue historique de droit frangaia et 
dtranger 


Rev. hist. rel, = Rerwe de Thistoire des religions, 

Eth, Mus. = Rhetniesches Museum, 

Atte, di fil, = Rivista di filologia elasaica. 

Riv. Stor, Dir. Flal. <= Riviata di storia del diritio 
italiana, 

Sat. Rev. Lit. = Saturday Review of Literature, 

Sitzungat. Berlin, Miinchen, ete. = Sitrungsberichte 
der Prewssischen (Bayerischen, ete.) Akademie 

St. Albertont = Studi in Memoria di Aida Albertoni. 

St. Econ.-Giurid. Univ. Cagliari = Studi Economiea- 
Givridicht della R. Universita di Cagliari. 

St. Riccobona = Studi in onore di Salvatore Riccobono, 

Symb, Frib. Lenel = Symbolae Friburgenses in ho- 
norem Otlonia Lenel, 

Symb, Galo. = Symbolae Oaloenaca, 

2'.AWP.A. = Tronsactiona of the American Philo- 

Theol, Lit.-Z. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, 

Thee, St. Ar. = Theologische Studien und Krititen. 

Tih, Beitr, z, Alt, — Tihinger Beiinige zur Alter: 
. npiaaenuch ft. 

Wirsh, Stud. 2, Al. = Wiircbwrger Studien sur Alter- 

4. J. kath, Theol. = Zeitschrift fir katholieche The- 
ologie.. 

Z. f. Kirchengesch, = Zeitechrift fiir Kirchengeachichle. 

2. f. Numiam. = Zeilachrift fiir Numiematik. 

i. f. wergleich, Rechino, = Zeitechrift fiir vergleichende 
Rechtswissenscha/t, 


Wissenachaft. 
&. San. = Zeiterhrift der Savigny-Stiffung (Romea- 
nistische Abteilung), 


1. Literary Texts 
A. GENERAL 

Norsa and Viretor must again receive the palm for new and interesting texts. They have published: 
(1) Nuory frammenti di Eachilo in Mel. Bidez, 965-78, probably from the Myrmidona; (2) Nwevi frammenti 
degli AITIA di Callimaco in Annali della R. Senola Normale Superiore da Pisa, 3 (1034), 1-12, from three different 
papyri, one being part of P. Oxy. 2070; (3) the now famous AIHPHIZEIS of the poems of Callimachus dis- 
covered by Vogliano at Tebtunis and belonging to Milan University ; (4) Fragments of a Comedy witha charac- 
ter Lysias, perhaps the Theophoroumene of Menander, fragmenta of Euphorion’s Thrax and Hippomedon, 
fragmenta of a rifacimento of a scene from the Phoenisaue, in Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa, 4 (1035), 1-16. 

In Chaoristeria Gustavo Preychocki a discipulia oblata, Warsaw, 1034, Masrecrrer Publishes from 
a in Warsaw fragments of the Cyropaedia und of a mime, also emencding I], 56-8 of Menander'a 

Witckis publishes Scholin to the Phoenissae, fragmenta of a work [epl Trove, and a litergical fragment 
in Mittedungen ous der Witrztiurger Papyrussammlung (AbA, Preuss, Abad, Jahry. 1933, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
Nr. 6), nos, 1-3, Noticed by F. Zvoxen in B.Z., 34 (1934), 410-11. 
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In Phil. Woch., 1934, 1302-0 K. Fr. W. Scuuror reviews at longth Tebfunis Papyri, m1, pt. i. 


The papers read at the Munich Papyrological Congress have been printed in Minch. Beitrige, 19 (1034), 
including Kewyow on Lilerary Papyri, 3-17. 


B. Epic, Eveotac, axp Lameve 

In Mél. Maspero, 0, 45-4 W. G. Wappen publishes Three Homeric Papyri from Oxcyrhynchua, viz. a 
collection of similes, a commentary on JI. vi, ond o Glossary, In St. Ital. 11 (1934), 81-06 Gattavorrt in 
Epimetron Callimacheo on the epilogue to the Aitia replies to Corrona's criticiam, Poeti ¢ Telchini in St. Ital. 
16 (1933), 327-38, Jhid., 11 (1994), 97, Maas restores Jami 202. Maas also writes on the new papyri of the 
Aitia in Gnomon, 10 (1634), 162-5, and reviews the Diageseia, ibid., 433-0. The new Scholis to the Avia are 
discume| by QO. CaTavpE ua in Ai. di fil, 12 (1994), 54-16, and by Rostaant, ibid., 67-70. J. StRovx 
writes on the Diegesets in Predhlungen aus Kallimachos, Philologua, 43 (1934), 301-19, while Preveren notes 
them briefly, ibid,, 384-5. Rem, did, 385-0, interprets Catullus (6, 1 from the same source. RosTacst, 
Le nuove diegeseis ¢ [ordinamento dei carn di Callimaco in Riv. di fil., 12 (1934), 280-312, compares the 
order with P. Oxy. 1011, In 5%, Itel., 1) (1934), 185-02, L. Deven interpreta col. 2, 20-40 of the Diegesets, 
Der Pharmakes von Abdera, Pruwrren in on important article on the Diegeseia (Sifeungsb. Bay. Abod., 1034, 
Heft 10) restores also P. Oxy. 661 as by Callimachus, De Sancrip reviews in Riv, dv fil., 11 (1993), 531-3, a 
dissertation by W. Extmns, Je ritndung von Zankle in den Aitia von Kallimachos, Berlin, 1933. Review alao 
by Katka in Phil. Wock., 1934, 1219-20. A, Drere.en writes 4 dissertation (Greifswald, 1993) on the 
Akontios elegy. Lexcuastrms pe Grurnsatis in fl Libro di Catullo, Turin, 1933, re-edita and comments 
on the Lock of Berenice of Callimachus. Corrota writes on Archiloce nei Giambi di Callimaco in Rendiconti 
Tat. Bologna, 8 (1933-4), 11-24. Loner in Hermes, 69 (1994), 167-78 printa his latest readings of the Jami: 
papyrus (P. Oxy. 1011). Jbid., 420-5, R. Revo, Zwei Stick: griechisch-igyptiecher Poesie, discusses 
P.S.1. 845 and FP. Lond. 256 recto b (= Cat. Lit. Pap. 62). K. Zmonen hes published Dos hellenistiche 
Epos; Ein vergessenea Kapitel griech, Dichtung, Leiprig—Berlin, 1034, 55 pp. In Aeg., 14 (1994), 447-31, 
C. H. Rosrets publishes the opening lines of a Hymn to Demeter from P. Berolin. 11793, third century 
nic. Ibid., 468-72, J. U. Powes re-edita the Amyntas epigrams from P. Oxy. 662. 


C. Lyrare 

The new Teubner edition of Bacchylides by Symi. has now appeared. Reviewed by H. D. F. Krrro m 
Cl. Rev, 49 (1035), 17-18. In British Museum Quarterly, 0 (1934), 14, Mais re-edita Il. 1-19 of Ode 16, 
reading in 1, 1 @aijou Aide pilé), and in 1. 5 odpepol ef ry. L. RapERMacHER writes on Ode 3 in Wiener 
Studien, 52 (10354), 130-40, G. Zowrz publishes from P. Herol. 19875 fragmenta of a Commentary relating 
to Pindar and Simonides in (il. Rer,, 49 (1035), 4-7. In Cl. Rew., 48 (1934), 205-7, J. A. Davison puts in a 
claim for § oa ta the author of the Leucippides ode (PS.L. 1181). G.Boxrasts stodies [’Accento Beotico 
from the Corinna papyrus in Riv. di fil., 12 (1034), 535-40. C. Taranper issues Studia Sapphica in Eranos, 
$2 (1034), 57-85. Mice muses on airera’ po in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 19-21. Read in Il. 7-8: ds yap elaidw 
Bodyuda é oe, daiwa | ja(or) aid" dv Er" free (rocemque aboriri). G. Tomsos in CL Quart., 20 (1935), 37-8 would 
end the ode with dalvop:e aire), thus lopping off the epilogue, The apd idiom usually presumed in |. 7 
belongs to a sudden moment in the past, On the basis of «+ vocative we may suggest further restorations: 
Frag. 6, [od 8°] fide Kita; frag. 95, ole ot ddpers, od wai afyo; @ 1, 1.2, whore a new ode begins: dvewA)traw pdy 
¢ énleéracm Xopofe | won xdfdaw edodow- off +’ devorpigy pe | voi @ijAos. Note that Sappho does 
not use «af between clauses unless they have subject, verb, or object in common. So in 4 2) rend: eddvtlea 
yap Mote(a:) gpara: (the fair Muses)... p@\Aor sporioo(s), doreddiverov be r° dervorpéporra:, For Muses and 
Graces cf. frag. 60. Similarly in § 1 read: tuiro wai jos | 7d Adperpor poe 1’ della, where gpor is a botch to 
supply a subject for AdAoyye in the defective quotation of Athenaeus. In frag. 99 cure the metre by reading 
ie {ne) aparov in each case, and in frag. BT read: a riot) éAefapow cnmp, Aunpoyptrqa. 

H. Rvepwer writes on the Geschichte der deutechen Sappho-tihersetzungen in Grammatische Studien, 
Heft 151, 1934. 

Bowna in (?. Rev., 48 (1934), 126 restores the Nereid ode, I. 7-8, and frag. 91. 

Tn Hermea, 60, 200-0, Maas restores Erivna. 


D. Drama 
The new Niobe ia interproted by Prarrer in PAiologua, 43 (1034), 1-15. He oaaigna Il. 1-9, 14-and to 
Antiope, 10-13 to the Chorus, In Hermes, 69 (1994), 233-61 KR. Rarenamor suggests the whole to be a 
L 
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prologue of Leto, and prints P. Grenf. ii. 6 (a) as by Aeschylus. Scmanewawt in Sifzungeb. Heidelberg. Akad, 
1933-4, 3. Abh., gives II. 10-12 to the Chorus, the rest to an intimate of Niobe. Ses, tov, A. Lesky in Wiener 
Studien, 52 (1934), 1-18. In Das Tnselschiff, 15 (1033), W. Recusrrz tranalates the Niobe with introduction. 

M. R. SttapencEn writes on the Afyrmidons in L’ Antiquité classique, 3 (1934), 447-50, R. Goossews on 
the fhetyoulba in Chron. d'E£g., 10 (1935), 120-8. 

J. G. Wrermn, in Life and Letters in the Papyri, 220-1, publishes Qed, Col, 136-45 from P. Mich. 35. 

Altux® publishes a fourth- to fifth-century fragment of Medea, 1057-62, 1086-02, confirming a conjecture 
of Elmaley, in Cl. Rev., 49 (1085), 14. 

In Rendiconti Reale Iat. Lombardo, 67 (1934), 1-6 Cazzastoa finds fragments of the Tereus of Sophocles 

Korres in Hermes, 09 (1934), 1-12 writes on the Skyrioi of Euripides, including the new fragments. 
A. Ovivimet in Riv, indo-greco-dtal., 18 (1934), 49-60 writes in Drammi Satireschi on the hypothesis of the 
Sciron (P. Amh. 17), 

The new Sophron is commented by Leakaxn in Rev. ét. anc., 36 (1934), 25-31, also by P. Coawrrarse in 
Rev, de phil, 9 (1935), 22-32. Larrnin Philologua, 42 (1933), 407-0 adds to his previousremarks, GanLavorri 
also writes on the same subject in Riv. di fil., 11 (1933), 459-76, In JT Mondo classico, 3 (1933), 476-84 
N. Festa compares Sophron and 'Theocritus, 

In er. é. ane, 36 (1934), 441-66 G. Mauris reinterpreta the Dinoyenlexandroa of Cratinua 
(P.Oxy, 663), 

Mazon in M4, Bidez, 603-12 publishes further fragments of the Plouwloi of Cratinus. 

R. Firckmaer writes on Terence and Menander once more in Cl. Joura., 28 (1933), 512-22. R. Henzoa, 
Fin vergessener Menanderprofog, in Philologua, 43 (1034), 185-06, would assign P. Didot beg. dprle piv dove 
to Menander, perhaps the Hypobolimaina, 





E. History 


P. Leemans publishes Antike Frogmente von Salluats Bell. Jugurth. in Sitzungsh. Preuss, Abod., 1934, 
Abb. Nr. 4; vellum fragmenta, fourth century, probably from Oxyrhynchus, 
F. Eitan, Polykrates von Samos und Amasia con Agypten, in Neue Heidelb, Jahriiicher, 1934, 129-59, 


FP. Onarory 


G. Conn edits Le discours d' Hypéride contre Démoathéne sur Argent d Harpale, Paria, 1934. Reviewed by 
Pickanp-Camunipcs in Cl. Ree., 48 (1034), 181-2; by P. Trives in Rev. 4. ane., 36 (1934), 513-20, under 
the heading Note sur Ia chronologie de PAffaire Horpale; by C. Réicen in Phil. Woeck., 1934, 1409-18, 

Tova Awtostst writes on Le fonti del Mepi Puyie di Favorino in Rendiconti Acead. Lincei, Clasa, di Se, mor., 
10 (1934), 174-256. 


G. Parvosormy 


W. ExGort writes « dissertation on Der Peripatetiker Ariston von Keos bei Philodem . Bonn, 1933. Re- 
viewed by R. Puritrrson, Phil. Woch., 1934, 1329-34, und J. L. Sroces, Ci. Rev., 48 (1934), 183. 

Vooruano, dutour du Jardin @' Epicure, in. Mel. Bicdez. » 279-92, confirms Potyaesvs as author of the 
letter to a child in P. Here, 176. In Riv. di fil., 11 (1933), fase. 4, E. Broxowz writes on L’ABIOYED nella 
leologia epicures (4 propos of P. Here. 1055). 


H. Romaxce 
F. ZIMMERMANN writes (her dis griech, sog, Romanpapyri in Miinch, Beitr., 10, 18-41, 


H. Zerrz has published as part of his Giessen dissertation Dis Fragmente des Asopromana in Papyrushand- 
achriffen (1035), 


MasrTktrren publishes from P. Varsov. 6 0 second-century inventory of philosophia hooks: De novo 


quodam fibrorum inventario in Aeg., 13 (1933), 367-73. 


In. Zentralil, fiir Hibliothekswesen, 51 (1934), 365-7, B. Orsson republishes, with other examples, the 
eolophon in Brit. Mus, Lit. Pap. 11. 
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2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 
(Including Texts) 
A. GENERAL 

On the interrelations of Greece and the Near East we have M. Deccourr, Orient ef Occident chez Eachyle 
(Md. Hides, 233-04; 240-1 on Apis legend); R. Goossuna, Les Nagas et le Bowilic (ibid., 415-49; 499-46 
note on Horapollon); instructive remarks by W. Oto in col. 2145 of his review of M. Rosrovrzerr, Skythien 
vu, das Bosporus (10. Lit,-%., 1934, 2138-50; ibid., 2144 on Greek artistic production under these special 
conditions); F. Dorxserr, Nochmala der homeriache Apollonhymaus, in Griefewalder Beitrige sur Literatur- wu. 
Stilforschung, brag. v. Donwserrr—-Litsecaas-Prrnioost, 8, 1935; pp. 19; G. A. 8. Ssuoer, He Problem 
der romeinische Kunat (Tijdachrift voor Geschiedenis, 1934, 1-14); 8. Lunia, Der Esel im Lowenfell (Bull, 
Acad. Sci. URSS., 1034, 245-03; German summary, 266-8); A. Roga, The representation of the Chimaera in 
J.H.S., 54 (1994), 21-5; G. R. Lavy, The Oriental origin of Heracles (op. cit., 40-53; interesting as giving 
early Meaopotamian illustration of the Hydra myth, and also for light.on Sandan); O. Ersaranot, Der Gott 
des Tabor u. aeine Verbreitung, Arch. f, Hel., 31 (1934), 14-41; valuable study of Zens Atabyrios and Zeus 
Kasioa, and demonstration of Syrian influence on Egyptinn religion in second millenium 5.c. 

M. P. Nivason, Wesensverschisdenheiten der romiachen u, griechischen Religion in Rom. Mitt., 48 (1933), 245- 

60, deserves to be read by all. E. Broxeemann, Alemndre le Grand ef lea villes ¢ Asie in Rev. 4. gr, 47 (1034), 
346-74, makes a powerful argument againat the theory of privilege for the cities recovered from the Persiana. 
On funerary customs we have K. Serax, Zur Geachichte der Einbalsamierung bei den Agyptern u. einiger 
damit verbundener Brivche (Sitzwngsh., Berlin, 1994, 211-39, with 16 pp. autographed with hieroglyphs; 
separately 3 M.; note, pp. 225, 230, on the identification of the viscera and of the dead man with the children 
of Horus as an analogy for magical pretences thot on object used is some other divine thing); E. Prom, 
Griechisch-igyptische Mumienbildnisse (Die Ernte, 1035, 40-5, 2 pL, 9 illustr.; remarks p. #) on “ payoho- 
logiaehe Vertiefung des Auedruckes” asspreading from middle of second century a-v., p. onaJew's mummy- 
painting); P. Pexontzer, Le mort qui sentait bon (Mél. Bidez, 719-27, 3 pls.;a Greek protest agninst mummi- 
fication); E. Scusrrzen, Minucio Felice ¢ la cremozione in Religio, 10 (1034), 32-44; H. BE. Wisioce'’s 
observations in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, A guide to the collections: Part I, Ancient and Oriental Art 
(N.¥., 1034, pp. x + &4), pp. 4, 13 on changes in Egyptian concepts of the after-life. 

H. J. Ross, Things new and old (Folklore, 1934, 8-28), ia illuminating on folklore and antiquity; his 
edition of Hyginus (Mygint Fabulae recensuit, prolegomenis commentario appendice mnetrnit H. I. Rose; 
Legduni Balavorum apud A. W. Sijtheff, 1994, pp. xxxi-+-217, 30s.) ia the first serious critical edition, with 
valuable remarks on the genesis of the work by excerpting and expanding from a text of the Antonine age, 
8. Erreem, Schicksalsmachte in Symb. Osto., 13 (1934), 47-04, is on excellent study of the fluidity of ideas, 
showing the atrength of the older tradition, ¢.g., in the magical papyri. In this connexion reference may be 
made to the mosaics from Olynthus, published by D. M. Ronrmsox, The Villa of Good Fortune at Olynthoa, 
in A./.A., 38 (1934), 501-10, 4 pls., 3 figs; remarks on amuletio A. 

A find of outstanding importance is described by M. Rostrovraurr, Des Mithraewm ton Dura in Bom. 
Miit., 49 (1934), 180-207, 3 pls. 4 figs. The temple waa covered up in the work of strengthening the walls. 
Tt is therefore the only extant Mithrageum which was neither destroyed nor left exposed to looting, and it is 
the only Mithracum yet found in the Near East. There hod been an earlier temple on the spot, for o cult 
probably brought from Palmyra; then a new Mithracum was built by Roman soldiers between 200 ond 211 
and later reconstructed. In addition to the familiar scenes there is a magnificent painting of Mithras hunting, 
and on the two sides of the cult niche are figures, almost certainly of Zoroaster and Ostanes. The excavations 
are to be completed during this season. Already they have given us over 250) graffiti, which throw o flood of 
light on the organization of the cult and on the degrees of initiation. A find at Rome is discussed by F. 
Crmoxt, Mithra ef [Orphieme in Rev, hist. rel, 100 (1934), 63-72; 1 pl.; 3 dedications (notable is du “Hila 
MiQpa Geyer: ), and all identifying Mithraa with Zeus Helios, A new ritual category of Ayperetai also appears ; 
this seems to cover the grades under that of Lion. T need not say that the discussion is of the first order, A 
review af it by C. P., Heligio, 10 (1934), 560-1. Voortaso—Crmort, La grands iacrizione bacchica, noticed 
Jowrnal, 20 (1934), 81, is reviewed by R. Dussavn, Rev. hiat. ref., 108 (1933), 267-9, P. B., Religio, 10 (1034), 
85, and a valuable contribution to the understanding of the text is made by M. P. Nitssox, En marge de la 
grande inscription bacchique du Metropolitan Museum in Studie matertali di Storia delle Religions, 10 (1934), 
1-18, a paper which is notable for the light which it throws on the development of Dionysinc associations 
in the Helleniatio period; cf. also A. Oran, AMOIGAAEIEL im griechischen wu. hellenistischen Ault in Arch. 
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Rel., 31 (1034), 42-54, and E. Permnsox, Das jugendliche Alter der Lectoren (offprinted from Ephemerides 
Lilungicae, 1934; pp. 8), From Comont’s pen we may mention also his brilliant introduction to A. Porme- 
nato, La trace de Rome dana le désert de Syrie. Le Limes de Trajan d la conquéte Arabe. Recherches aériewnes 
(1025-31), Geuthner, Paris, 1032. His L'imiziazione di Nerone da porte di Tindate d Arménie ia reviewed by 
RK. Divasarp), Hew. hist. rel. 106 (1933), 201. Through the kindness of Professor Kern I have an advance 
copy of O. Rems-Tu, Horrsm, Wysterien (Pauly-Wissowa, 16, 1208-1350), which will afford the fulleat 
account vet published of Greek mysteries proper with much that is illuminating. H. Votkmany, Neue 
Beitrige swe Nemesiskult in Arch, f. Rel., 31 (1034), 57-76, 3 figs., in a most useful aupplement to his former 
article, giving the new evidence with goul comment. We may mention also Cu. Picanp, Les Caalores 
“conservetorea” asseaseurs de Jupiter Dolichenus in Rev. hist. rel., 109 (1994), T3-82; E. Porrimn, Le vieillesse 
des diewx grecs in Mel, Bidex, 720-43; G. Mawrecrret, De novo quodam hibrorum inventario (Pap. Varsor. 5) 
in Aeg., 13 (1933), 367-73 (early third-century a.p. library containing philosophical and medical books, 
including one by Thesasalus, for whom cf. Nock, Conversion, 108 f.}; L. Rosert, Sur deur inscriptions 
grecques (Mel, Bidez, 793-912; death sacribed to genesis; material for cult of Attia); J. Gerrckmn, Auguatina 
Tolle-Lege Erlebnis in Arch. f, aie 31 (1934), 1-13 (illuminating for the frontier between paganism and 
Christianity); A. vow Prewerster, ©. Julius Quadratus Baseus Kitent dex jiingeren Plinius wad General 
Trajena (Sitzungeh, Miinchen, 1934, Gia 87 and | pl. A wonderful historical study, with remarks pp. 66 ff, 
on Trajan’s consultation of the orwcle at Baalbek, p, 35 on Hadrianic inscriptions referring to Trajan without 
the title Divua); W. Wane, Das romiache Kaiserreich u. daa Hintritt der Germanen in die Weltgeachichte 
(published in « collective volume, pp. 219-80; a sketch written with all his usual power and penetration). 
Menumenta Asice minorta antigua, Iv: Monuments and Documents from Eastern Asia ond Western Galatia, 
edited by W. H. Boceien-W. M. Cacpen-W. K. C. Guranre (Manchester Univ. Press, 1033, pp. xix+ 144 
to Egyptian deities. Reviewed by A. D. Nook, Am. Jowrn. Phil, 55 (1934), 288-0, Mfélanges Bidez, to which 
there is here frequent reference—a volume dedicated to o scholar who haa deserved particularly well of all 
of us—is reviewed by De Vaux, Rev. Bill., 43 (1934), 437-40; Wiamowrrz-MortLesporr, Der Glaube 
der Hellenen, 2, by Fu. Prisren, Theol. £at.-Z., 69 (1034), 97-9; L. Deveser’s wonderful Attische Feste 
(Berlin, Keller, 1032; pp. 247, 40 pla., 60 M.),' by A. D. Noom, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 289-05 (with remarks on 
the time of the Adonia}; Fu. Saxt, Mithras, by M. Dinenivs, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1924), 171-6; Broxnern— 
Rourmsox, Sardis, vn, 1, by A. B. West, Cl. Journ., 30 (1934), 109-11; C. Chemex, Der Binfluss des Christen- 
tume auf andere Religionen (Forschunginstitut f. vergl. Religionageschichte, Leipzig, m, 12, 1933), by 0. Rosmx- 
THAL, Religno, 10 (1004), 351-6; H. Henrer, De Priapo by HE. Manpacu, Phil. Woek., 53 (1983), 1120-2; 
BK. Sénmn, Die apokryphen A postelgeachichte u, die romanhafile Literatur der Antike (Wirch. Stud. =. Alt, 3, 
1932), by A. Kenta, Gnomon, 10 (1034), 301-9 (with important remarks on the nature of aretalogy and 
fiction); W. Raven, Theol, fat.-2., 50 (1004), 121-3; M. Boomentuan, Formen w. Motive in den apocryphen 
d postelgeschichten and G. Bonsxamm, Mythen wv. Legende in den apokryphen Thomas-Acten, by M. LAGRANGE, 
Rev, Bibl, 43 (1034), 285-00; J. Keown, Goff u. Hille, 1, by W. Bares, Theol, Lil,-Z., 50 (1934), 50-3, KE. B. 
Religion, 10 (1934), 367-8, A. D. Nock, Am. Journ. Phil, 55 (1934), 182-5, M. Goover, Rev, hist. rel, 108 
(1909), 260-74; Geexet-Boviancen, Le génie gree dana fo religion, and A. M. Fusrvarmnr, L'idéal religions 
dea Grees ef [ Evangile, by E. Des Puaces, Rech, sc. rel. 24 (1934), 376-8: E.R. Donne, Proclua, the elements 
of theology, by A. D. Noor, Cl. Rew., 48 (1934), 140-1; A. D. Nock, Conversion, by H. J. Rose, Journal, 
20 (1934), 121-2, A. Derostr-Sommen, Her. hist, ref., 100 (1994), 257-03, Fr. Saxt, Neue Zdricher Zeitung, 
155 (184), Deo. 4, W. R. Harrmay, Cl Rev,, 48 (1934), 130-40, T. A. Brapy, Cl. Jowrn., 30 (1934), 111-12, 
RK. F. Mannan, Theol. Lit.-2., 59 (1934), 372-3, A. Precn, Journ, Sar., 1034, 183, E. B., Religia, 10 (1934), 
40t-9, CamMrsect Borsun, Sal. rev. of Lit, 10 (1034), Tl4, H. F. Sruwant, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1134), 
190-2, G. Mvaray, Spectator, March 9, 1994. 





B. Cruvs oF GnaEco-Romas Eavrr 


Reference was made in Jowrnal, 20 (1034), Oo, to W. SPIEGELNERG, Die demotiachen Denkmiler, 3 (Cairo 
Cat, Gféu., 92, 1922), a posthumous work published, thanka to the devotion and skill of W. F. Enaerros. 
It ia full of useful material, ¢g., no. 50024, from a cult association: 50041 (Roman date), near sphinx of 
Gizeh, “every tian in the world who comes to [pray to] Harmachis, is not to come without [sacrifice}” ; 
b0044, gift of land by Ptolemaios the strategos to Isis Thermuthis ; 50117, letter to Sarapia by a native telling 


' A postecript by Dawnenxen in Eine neue Lendenrase (Jahrb, arch. Inet, 49, 1034, 1-5). 
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the god that he ia wretched and needs help; 50042 (of Persian period), from Serapeum of Sakkars, list of 
persons designated as “ fromme Diener des Sarapis (Hapi-Osiris}, des grossen Gottes” ; 80142, fragment of the 
Petubastis romance, not to mention various documenta relating to the embalmers’ gilda and choachytai and 
epitaphs with religious formulna. B..U.,8, which waa noticed in Journal, 20 (1034), 89, includes aninteresting 
reference to the making of sacrifices and libations on behalf of the king and the strategos in the temple of 
Heracles (1768)}—also the phrases rod Geof «al eupiaw Bamddeg, ritw Sedv eel evpluw Pood 

C. H. Ronzats, Two pepyri from Oxyrhynchus in Journal, 20 (1934), 20-8, publishes with good comment 
two texta; our concern here is with the first (a.0. 245), mentioning a man who was one tar resodpaw da" 
"‘Ofvpiyyae médeus Geayae Gonpelow dfayopeiaw «al érépow Devare Aeyoudrur, and another owdeayds Tar aura 
éfayopeior. |. 38 qlpwoev ro ye SyAodperor yapoypader affords a parallel for Col. ii, 14. 

A. Catnznnost, U'n nuove papiro del Serapeo di Memi nella raceolta Milanese in Aeg., 13 (1934), 674-80, 
gives more accounta of pastophorat. 

Camppet, Boxwer, A fragment of a romance (University of Michigan Inv. No. 3378) in Aeg., 19 (1033), 
203-7, latter half of second century, describes a curious dream, and is probably part of a romance with 8 
native Egyptian name for a character. 

P, Jovever-0. Gvinacn, Ostraca grecs d' Eléphantine in Aeg., 13 (193%), has aa n. 5 (p. 446) o reference 
to a dlicskouriakos thinsos at Syene; first century B.c. 

C. C. Evoar, A new group of Zenon popyri in Bull, J. Ryl. Libr. 18 (1034), 111-40, includes n. 15, an 
invitation to a private celebration, perhaps of the king's birthday, with a reference to private celebration 
of the Hermaia; n.4 on the keeping of the king's birthday; n. 16 on cattle of Iais and Osiris, given a4 8 
deposit by an isionomos. 

B. A. vax Grosrsorx, Un aulographe du meridarque Polémon ? in Aeg., 13 (1953), 21-4, publishes a letter 
to the lesonis or high priest of Soknebtynis, ordering the preparation of three rooms for himself and his 
suite, which he dates 240 n.c. (but see § 3). 

A. G. Roos, Papyri Groningenae in Verh. Akad. Ameaterd., N.B., 32, 4 (1933), includes n. 3 (2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.), an inventory of cattle mentioning goats sold to Jews eis emfoAgr. 

IMuatrated London News, April 2), 1034, 595-9, gives an account of Egyptian excavations in the W. part 

of Hermopolis, where stood the temple of Thoth. G. Bacwant, Gh sea di T'ehtunis, in Aeg., 14 (1994), 2-13; 
processional way of access to temple of Scknobtunia, ¢c. second century a.. structures erected for corpora 
tions to watch proceasiona; fifth-century churches. 
OW. Ovro, Zur Geachichte der Zeit dea 6. Ptolemders. Hin Beitrag zur Politik und zum Staaterecht des Helle- 
niamus (AbA. Miinchen, ».r., 11, 1094, pp. 147), ia a contribution of capital importance to the understanding 
of the second century 8.c, and the relation of Rome to the decline of Hellenism, For this section we may 
note specially pp. 4 ff. on the burial of Apia, 6 ff. on the significance of Sais as a royal residence, 10 n. on 
the titulatureof the royal cult, 15 ff. on the Anakleteria and spwroxAcia. Orro presented tothe same Academy 
on December 1, 1004, Beitrdge sur Hierodulie im helleniatiachen Agypten, to be publiahed in the Abhandlungen ; 
the summary printed makes the reader enger for the completed work. 

M. Rostovrzerr, Kleinasiatische u. ayrische Galter im rimischen Agypten, in Aeg., 13 (1033), 493-513, 
studies a stele and some wood paintings, second to third century 4.p., one with a sun-god, another with 
Isis-Tyche, accompanied by youths as paredroi theoi, such as we see with Heron in the frieze of the temple 
of Poepheros ot Theadelphia.' They present a curious problem which KR. handles with his usual power; he 
is clearly right in seeing Syrian infinence (@ propos of the remark, p. 506, on the dovelopment of nome gods 
into military gods, cf. the development of non-military saints into military saints). He offers at the end 
an interesting suggestion on the origin of Heron—that the cult is a deliberate creation of the Ptolemies, 
like Sarnpis. This will have to be considered carefully ; at the moment I am éceptical, because of the absence 
of Heron from official oaths: had he been a god chosen by the dynasty, like Isis and Sarapis, we should 
expect to find him like them in the outh-form. 

T. A. Bnany, The reception of the Egyptian oulta by the (reeks, 330-30 n.c., in Univ, of Missouri Studies, 
11 (1995), pp. 88, $1.25, is an invaluable study with a map, 4 list of temples, and a prosopographia of the 
known Makers of dedications within the period, classified and statistically evaluated. The stages of develop- 
ment are accurately distinguished and there is no use of evidence subsequent to the period under consideration. 
It iss foundation-stone for tho religious history of the Hellenistic period as it must some day be written, 














t Cf. a Coptic text edited by W. H. Worrect, Oriental, x5. 4 (1935), 24, 1. 116-17: “Hail Sun, Hail to them 
that are with thee. Hail to that which is thine.” 
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E. Kressiino, Zum Kullder Arsinoe im Fayum, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 42-6, inseriptional record of dedication 
by natives of temenoa to Arsinoe and Theoi Euergetai in 163-146 n.c., at Tbion-Eikoaipen ron. 

G, Ranger, La consultation de Coracle d' Ammon, in Mél, Bidez, 779-02, is interesting on a difficult theme. 

5. BR. KR. Guaxvince, Two head-rests and other Egyptian antiquities, in Brit. Mus. Quarterly, 8 (1034), 106-3, 
mentions « Demotic contract of 170 5.0. giving names of eponymous priests and priestesses for that year. 

The Suchewm, by Sm: Ronger Mowp and Or1ven H. Myees (E.2.5., 1934, 3 vola., 50s.), is an exhaustive 
publication of the burial place of the Buchis bulls at Armant (Hermonthis). 1, 149458, the commentary on 
the ostraka, ia important on temple revenues. The work as a whole, in which many excellent scholars have 
collaborated, will require careful stucly. . 

S. Yetvix, Notes on the Northern Temple at Karanis, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 71-9, has remarks on a Private 
cult-niche and a auggestion on the meaning of rdrvs. 

K. Scorr, The rile of Basilides in the events of 4.p. 69, in JBS., 24 (1034), 138-40, bears on Vespasian 

J. G. Mow, Noteaon the Aberdeen University Collection, in Num. Chron., Gth ser., 14 (1034), 31-6, includes - 
a coin struck at Alexandria in the 13th year of Trajan, rev. (apparently unique) Asklepios seated, with a 
hand pointing to his mouth, Hygieia, pyxis on stand, no legend; also remarks on the numerous small issues 
of new Graeco-Egyptian types, under Trajan, mostly not copied lster. 

H. 1. Bets, Diplomata Antinoitiea, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 514-23, includes an oath by the tyche of Antonina 
and by Osirantinous; pp. 623, 525, remarks on calendar questions. 

W. L, Wesrexmann, Slave transfer: deed of sale with affidavit of vendor (op. cit., 220-37}, has a alave of 
Antonine date named Agathos Daimon. 

G. vow Mawsrxurren, Zur Prophetic in P.S.I., 8, 982 (Afel. Maspero, 2, 119-24), restores this text (3rd 
cent. 4.0.) which has analogies to the Potter's Oracle, very ably ss referring to the Jewish revolt of a-p, 115-16. 

A. D. Nock, A vision af Mandulis Aion, in Harv. Theol. Rev., 27 (1994), 53-104, attempts to restore the 
text of Preisigke SB. 4127 from Tulmis, with special discussions of proakynemata, Visions abswering questions, 
Aion, hymn form, and the relation of popular pagan piety to the atmosphere of early Christian monasticism. 
For the first topic of. W. F. Epazrrox, Preliminary report on the ancient gragitt al Medinet Habu, in Am, 
Journ, Semit, Lang, 50 (1934), 116-27 (all that are dated ore Ptolemaic; many, undated, of Roman and 
Coptic periods; a few perhaps Pharaonic. Devotees scratched their names or their feet in the temple, 24 
earlier the wealthy set their statues in temples. Cf. at Dura the graffiti in liew of ex-votes in the Mithraeum) ; 
M. Rostovrzurr, L'isacription d' Annianos aw sanctucire d'Iram, in Rev. Bill. 43 (1034), 402. On the concept 
of eternity, cf. anew AETERNITAS AVGC. on a coin of Diocletian, with elephant and rider moving I. 
published by P. A. Wasp in Marrrsory-Sypesnam, The Roman Imperial Comage, ¥, ii (London, 1993; pp. 
xxiv+701; 20 pls.), 241; ibid., 261 the same type with Maximianua Hercules, previously known; Wid, 
$31, 360, 363, Sarapia on coins of Postumus (only examples in volume). On the relation of popular forms to 
literary forms, ¢f. H. Harrren, Untersuchungen zur altlateinischen Dichtersprache (Problemata hrag. 
Friedliinder-Jachmann-Jacoby, 10, Weidmann, 1934, pp. vii+-153, 10 M.). 

H. Hexwe, Sur linterprétation de quelques textes, in Aeg., 13 (1993), 331-405, includes, pp. 307-405, a 
discussion of P, Ross.-Groro., 2, 41, connecting the «yredpia with Min. In Jardina d'Osiria of “ Képouria™ 
(idad., (00), he refers also to the gardens of Osiris, which seems to me probably the true explanation. 

W. F. Eparerox, Demotioa, in Miinch, Beitr. 19 (1034), 281-301, though mainly concerned with legal 
texts, may be mentioned here as drawing attention to the immense amount of work to be done in Demotic 
literature. No need is more preaaing, 

















C. Granco-Eovrttas Cours ovramr Eovrr 

Brapy's fundamental work has been mentioned in the Inst section; A. WILHELM, Zw dem (ledicht dea 
AMavistas, 1G, 11, 1290, in Symb, Oslo. 13 (1934), 1-18, seta right some difficult passages in this important 
text with his usual uncanny skill, and A. FE. Gorpos, The cults of Arica (C'nir. of California publications in 
classical archaeology, 2 (1934), no. 1, pp. 20; 25 cents.), a candid and instructive piece of work, in which 
(pp. 15-16) the worship there of Isis and Bubastis is diseussed and doubt is properly thrown on the theory 
that Dinna and Isis were identified. 

D, Rvrer-Worseir 
A. Aurénn, Dis Auagestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am rimischen Kaiserhofe, in Rim. Mitt, 


49 (1934), 1-118, 5 pL, isa contribution of the first order, showing the antiquity of various customs commonly 
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regarded as Roman borrowings from the Sassanians, and the far-reaching effects on our historical tradition 
of rhetorical. commonplaces. His Line spitrémische Helmform und ihre Schickaale im germanisch-romanischen 
Mitielalter, in Acta Archavologica, 5 (1934), 0-143, 8 pls., is equally brilliant and may be mentioned here for 
the light which it throws on imperial costume. Another work of very great merit is C. Baapronp WELLES, 
Royal correspondence in the Hellenistic period; a study in Greek epigraphy (Yale Univ. Press, London, Milford, 
1934, pp. e+-405, $2.50), This givea a collection of royal letters inscribed on stone in Asia Minor and on 
islands in the adjacent waters, including several that bear on this theme. The texte are edited on the basis 
of new collations, and the introduction and commentary are wholly admirable and make the book in- 
dispensable for every student of Hellenistio Greek, Caan.es Fanweu. Enson, Jn., The Aniigonids, Heracles, 
and Beroea, in Harv, Stud. Claas, Phil., 45 (1994), 213-46, is excellent; here we have the claim of descent 
from Heracles without pretensions to deity, W. 8. Funcvaos, Polyeuktos and the Soteria, in Am. Journ. 
PAil., 55 (1994), 318-36, confirms Roussel's theary and adds some valuable dates for Athenian history; for 
our Purpose we may note that he removes an exception to the rule that sacrifices for Antigonus at Athens 
fall between 262 and 229 5.c, In Srestina Dow's pioneer work, The Lista of Athenian Archontes, in Hesperia, 
9 (1934), 140-90, which brings new precision into the dating of Attic inscriptions of the Hellenistic period, 
we may remark his observations, 140, 164 f,, 186, on the combination of the priesthood of the consul Drusus 
with the archonship (between 9 p.c. and ap. 124-5), 181-2, on the possibility that Ptolemais was privileged 
in the tribal cycle. 

O, Wersenicn, Zu Horaz, (. 111 3, 11 ff, in Symb. Oslo, 13 (1934), 104, refers to the analogy of Klearchos, 
who painted his face red when dressing as Zeus. K. W. Mereuesonx, Alexander Melion and Caesarion, in 
JRA, 24 (1994), 191-5, urges that the religious propaganda involved in this naming did not have any 
effect. Mzven Rersnoin, Marcus Agrippa. A biography (Geneva, N.Y.. The W. F. Humphrey Press, 
pp. ix+203, 1 pl, 1993), a useful monograph, refera, pp. 107, 112, 133, to divine honours paid to Agrippa, 
Under this heading we may mention alao L. K. Bors, Antmate law in the Republic and the Laws of Cicero, 
in Trans. Am. phil. Aes, (4 (1033), 128-37; L. Devosmn, Die Tracht dea romischen Triumphators, in Hermes, 
69 (1004), 316-23 (tho Inst nail, it is to be hoped, in the coffin of the idea that the Roman triumphator 
impersonated Jupiter); A.D. Nock, Seviri and Auguatales (Mel, Bidez, 027-38; delete the supposed fourth- 
century example, p. 620, n. 1); M. M. Wann, The cesociation of Augustus with Jupiter, in Studi é maferialt, 
0 (1933), 203-24 (pp. 213-17 on Augustus as Zeus Eloutherica in Egypt); Cu. Jvssmnann, Le témoignage de 
Dion Cassiua sur [ Apokolokyniosis, in Rev. belge, 12 (1033), 615-19; H. J. Capavry, The Macellum of 
Corinth, in J. Bibl, Lit., 53 (1034), 13441 (rejecting the theory that the macellum here included « chapel for 
emmperor-worship); C. H. V. Surmmniasn, Aspects of imperialism in Roman Spain, in J RS., 24 (1934), 
9142: Awe Scumrrr, Dus Bild als Stilmittel Frontos (Diss. Minchen, 1934, Druck dea Salesianisohen Offizin, 
Minchen O11, pp. iv-+ 127; careful and interesting; pp. 42 f. on the comparison of the emperor with Jupiter) ; 
N. H. Baynes, Eusebius and the Christian Empire (Mel. Bidez, 13-18; on the kinship of E.'s ideas with the 
Neopythagorean doctrine; reviewed by E. B., Heligio, 10 (1094), 565); reviews of L. R. Tayior, The divinity 
of the Roman Emperor, by A. vos PRremensTers, Phil. Wock., 53 (1933), 1114-20 (excellent); O. Warsneica, 
Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus, by G. Buerrnaver, Theol, Lit.Z., 59 (1994), 306-7; of E. Daroron, Le 
roi défunt, Thot ef la crue du Nil (Egyptian Religion, 1, 30-51), by BR. D(vssaup), Rev, Asst, ref,, 108 (1933), 
2thi—T.. 





E. Jcp4aism 


Apropos of the Septuagint, we may note H. J. Roan, Quelgues remarques sur Chistoire de Suzanne, in 
Rev. ét. juives, 98 (1934), 89-00; R. 8. Hacrent, The transcription theory of the Septuagint, in J, Bibl. Lit., 
oat (1034), 251-5. 

The admirable Loeb Philo of FH. Cotsos and the late G, H. Warrrarsn goes ahead at a good pace 
has reached a fifth volume. For Philo we may note also L. Fornutsram, Is Philo mentioned in Rabbinic 
literature ? in J. Bill, Lit. 53 (1034), 142-9; M. E. Axprews, Paul, Philo, and the intellectuals (ibid, 150-66) ; 
8. Mowixcenn, The “Spirit” and the * Word” in the pre-exilic reforming prophets (ibid., 199-227); STERLING 
Treacy, Philo Judaeus and the Roman principate, pp. 55, The Bayard Press, Willinmafort, Pa., 1093, 
an excellent statement of Philo's diverse loyalties, and of the relation of what happened under Caligula at 
Alexandria to the whole position of Judaism within the Roman state; reviewed by H. Miarrmaty), JAS. 
24 (1094), 100-10: Maxmeoias Scuirun, Kin frihmittelstoisches System der Ethik bei Cicero (Diss. Minchen, 
1933, publ. 1934, Druck des Salesianischen Offizin, pp. 334; obtainable from Miinchen 23, Altes Real- 
fymmasium ; note pp. xiii f., dating back the Platonic-Aristotelian elements in the Sto, Cf. M. Poutunz, 
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Cierode official Tl, Gittingische Nachrichten, Phil.-Hist. KL, 1034, 1-30); reviews of J. Fasoume, WH BALIAIKH 
OAL, by H. Pamscen, Theol. Lit.-Z., 60 (1034), 177-8; and of G. Taorr, Filone Alessandrino, by E. B., 
Religio, 10 (1994), 280. 

We have every reason to be grateful for the appearance of The Mishnah, translated from the Hebrew with 
introduction and brief explanatory notes, by HinsentT Danny (Oxf. Univ. Press, pp. xxxii;-844, 1933, 18¢.). 


FE. Maato 

5. Erraum, dws Papyrologie und Religionageschichte. Die magischen Papyri, in Minch, Beitr., 19 (1994), 
743-63, gives an admirable survey of what has been achieved, and of some of the goals of future investigation, 
with many illuminating observations. In Kronos in der Magie (Mel. Bidez, 351-60), he gives a valuable 
commentary on. mag. gr., 4, 3086 ff., explaining the dpry from Greek myth. (When Helios ia there said to 
have bound Kronos, is it one of the mytha invented ad Ace in magical writings? (/. Buxi—-Nock—Tuomrson, 
Magical Texts, 42.) 

W. H. Worren., Coptic magical and medical texts, in Orientalia, «.s., 4 (1935), 1-37 (to be continued), 
brings forth more of the riches of the Ann Arbor collection. Inv. 1573, perhaps fourth to fifth century A.p., 
adjuration by wronged person; 111), fifth or later, a magician's treatise; a birth spell (with p. 1, L 16, ef. 
Magical Texts, 30 f.; p. 12, 1. 25, & new descensus myth); Inv, 3565, sixth or earlier, a curse; Inv. 136, 
perhaps earlier than sixth; original in part at least Greek, and some of it taken over untranslated ip. 18, 
characteres. In this pure Graeoo-Egyptian magic survives and a line of Homer ia used; p. 31 a reference to 
“the books of Thoth” ; p. 36, lizard magic). This is a most significant publication for the continuity of magio, 
and WorkELL has edited it with very useful notes. 

5S. Known, Halos wna Demokrifos, in Hermes, 69 (1034), 228-32, ahows that WeritMans'’s conelosions 
require modification and that anything could attach itself to the name of Demokrites. His Die Erforschung 
des antiken Volkeglaubens, in Mitt. d. schlesischen Gea. f. Volkakunde, 34 (19234), 1-10, is an admirable survey. 
For the literary use of apocrypha of the type of pseudo-Demokritas, cf. Pp. 034, 659 of E. Noxpen's moat 
beautiful study, Orpheus und Eurydice (Sitsungsber. Berlin, 1934, 626-83). 

CaMPRELL Boxwer, A supplement to Preisendanz’s Amuletim ineditum, in Bye. aeugr. Jahrb, 9 (1033), 
375-8, discusses the triangular shape of the stone as possibly related to a native trinitarian tendency. A. 
Jacosy, Kin Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Koamepoiie des Leidener Zauberpapyrus, op. cit,, 10 (1933), 
65-02, 168; perhaps originally cult reading of a religious community. Camrnect, Boxner has reviewed 
Beit-Nock-Trompsoy, Magical Texts, in Cl. Phil., 20 (1934), 155-7, with useful suggestiona; K. Fu. W. 
ScmMIpT writes on PRESERDANZ, Pop, gr, mag. 1, in G.G_A,, 196 (1934), 160-86: E. Des Piaces on DELAtre, 
Le cotoptromancie greeque, in Rech. ae. relig., 24 (1034), 374. 

Under this heading come also A. 8. F. Gow, NTS, Rhombus, Turbo, in J.HS., 34 (1934), 1-13 (fvyé the 
wheel, popfos the bull-roarer);  postacript to it by S. Errnem, Varia 73, in Symb, Oslo., 12 (1934), 146-7; 
E. Tavessen, [ynz and rhombus, in T.4.P_A., 64 (1933), 100-27; L. Devewen, Der Phormokss von Alvera, 
in St. ital, fil. closa., w.5,, 9 (1004), 185-2; M. Rosrovrzerr, JI Refus Sator, in Annali R. Scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa, lettere storia e filosofia, Ser. 0, vol. 3 (1934), 103-5, 1 pl. (on the palindrome of which three 
examples occur in one of the rooms of the courtyard of the temple of Azzanathkona at Dura; ap. 165-26 ; 
the phrase, a Christian cryptogram, used by Christians, or by pagana who hai learned of it a8 an effective 
formula); A. Decarre-Cr. JcssEnasp, Confribution a [étude de la démonologie byzantine (Mel. Bidex, 207-32: 
Pp. 219 on surviving divine names); J, C. Lawson, The evocution af Darina (Acach. Persae, 607-93), in Cl, 
Quert., 28 (1934), 72-89. On personifications ¢f. L. Rapenmacnen, JEI@O und AOAGL, in Johreshefte, 29 
(it), 83-0; on the power of the word, I. Zonta, Benedizione ¢ maledizione nella letferatura antico-lesta- 
mentaria, in Religio, 10 (1934), 289-05 (op, cit., 525-34, Magia ed arte dirinatoria preseo gli antichd Israeliti): 
on hymn-style, G. Ruppeno, Zu den Aomerischen Hymnen, in Symb, Oslo. 13 (1834), 22-37, M. Poresz, 
G04. (1934), 358, 301, n. 1; on prayer-style, W.-H. Fareprice, Untersuchungen zu Senecas dramatischer 
Technik (Freiburg Diss. of 1991, Borna-Leipzig, BR. Noske, 1933, pp. 156), pp. 27-9 and 52-3. 





(7. HeRMETICA AND ASTROLOGY 


F. Comowt, Antiochus d'Athines ef Porphyre (Mfel. Bidez, 135-56), deals with an introductory treatise on 
Planetary lore showing use of astrological Hermetica and falling between 100 5.0. and a.p. 50. Ho raises the 
question whether it was written by Antiochus of Ascalon. He edita the first four chapters of the work, which 
include & reference to imprisonment and letting the hair grow, which beara on the katochoi, M. Prerer, 
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Zum astronomischen Papyrus von Oslo, in Symb, Oelo., 13 (L034), 65-7 (d propos of 8. Errazm, Fragment of 
Astronomy on an Oslo Papyrwa (Aeg., 13 (1933), 479-86)), has remarks on P, Oxy. 143 which he regards as an 
Egyptian book on astronomy translated into Greek and of the native type of Hermetic literature; the im- 
portance of this conclusion, if accepted, would be great. 

On a inter astronomical work, ¢f. F. Divas, Die Abjassungssrit des Gedichtes des Meliteniofes auf die 
Enthaltsombeit (Mel. Bidez, 315-30). Zvnertt, Cat. MSS, alchim. gr. vo is reviewed by H. Co. Pusce, Bev. 
iat. ref., 106 (1035), 200-1 (notes on correspondence of metals, planeta, betters). For joyur) @vcla in the 
Hermetica ¢f. 0. Casen, Bin orientaliaches Kultwort in abendldndischer Umachmelzung (Jahrb. f. Lit., 11, 1-19); 
for the anti-Greck feeling of C.H., 16, cf. Ta. Horyren, Die Brachmanen Indiena wu. die Gymnosophisten 
Agyptens in der Apolloniostnographie dea Philostrates, in Archiv Orientaini, 6 (1033), 58-67 (in this connexion 
Jant CHanresties, J'he Indian travels of Apollonius of Tyana, Skr. Human. Velenakape-samfundel i L'ppeala, 
90, 3 (1934), pp. 66, is most interesting reading, for ita author, as an expert on Indian matters, argues foreibly 
that book nm of Phil. shows real knowledge of India, but m, which is concerned with what lies beyond the 
altars of Alexander, is imaginary). For the Hermetica we may note also W. 'THEILER's review in Gnomon, 
10 (1934), 493-0 of E. Benz, Marius Victorinus w. die Entwicklung der abendlandischen W illensmetaphysik; 
W. Srerrven, Die Seelenwonderung bei Griechen vu. Rimern (Tub. Beitr, 2. Alt., 22 (1934), p. 92, Kohlhammer, 


Stuttgart), 26, 82-5; H. Ca. Preca, Si naEnCEO HA pleOie N NC F ei oP a Mice ore 
Sidez, 745-73). 


H. Brora Texts 


An admirable survey of recent work with judicious conclusions is given by H. A. Sanpens, Recent text 
studies in the New Testament, in Anglican Theological Review, 16 (1934), 266-82 (inclucles information on the 
Michigan part of the Beatty find). A question of some interest is raised by P. Gacuren, Zur Tertabteilung 
von Evangelienhandechrifien, in Biblica, 15 (1034), 1-20. The Beatty papyti have been in the foreground. 
From the literature which has grown round them we may cite M. Lacnayon, Les Papyrus Chester Beatty pour 
les Bvengiles, in Rev, bibl., 43 (1934), 441, Les Papyrus Beatty des Actes dea Apéitres (ibid., 161-71), Lea popyrus 
Chester Beatty pour les Epitres de 8. Poul et [ Apocalypse (iid, 481-93, on F. G. Kexvox, The Cheater Beatty 
biblical papyri, faac. iii, pp. xiii+35, 1934); H. Loerzwasx, Zur Wiirdigung des Chester-Bentty-Papyrua der 
Pauluabriefe (Sitzungsber. Berlin, 134, T7482; Witckes quoted as dating c, 200; also Z, neuf. Wias., 33 
(1084), 220-1); H. A. Baspens, The Beatty Papyrus of Revelation and Hoskier's edition, in J. Bibl. Lit, 53 
(1934), 371-80, on relation to groups of cursives; P. L. Covcnoup, Notes sur le Terte de 8. Mare dans ie 
Codex Chester Beotty, in J. Theol, Stud. 35 (1034), 3-22 (note 20-2 on the punctuation); F.C. Bunerrtr, 
Ezebiel, Daniel, Esther (ibid., 68-9); E. KR. Swormmns, Les papyrus Beatty de la Bible greeque, in Rech. ec. rel. 
24 (184), 12-H, Ler Popyrws Beatty; Dewr leona dans les Actes (467-72); L. Cenravx on F. G. Kenyon, 
The Chester Beatty Papyri, in Rev. d'hist, eocl., 30, 634-7 ; references also in B.Z., 34, 400. 

C Branronp Wennes, Die steilen Archive in Dura (Minch, Beitr. 19, 370-09), mentions the discovery at 
Dura of « parchment roll of Tatian's Distessaron and a smaller Hebrew fragment with sentences from the 
O.T. conjectured to have been made for liturgical use in the eynagogue. (He mentions also, p. 382, a Greek 
contract of an. 180; the dating includes reference to the priests of Zeus, Apollo, the ancestors, and king 
Seleucus—a remarkable indication of the survival of Greek cults.) 

We may mention also J. Huny, Bulletin Perégise du Nowveau Testament, in Rech, ac. rel., 24 (1094), 
476-4; J. A. Moxroomery, The Ethiopic Text of Acts of the Apoatles, in Harr, Theol. Rev., 27 (1934), 169-206 
(note 177-83 on the character of translations into Eth.); reviews of A.C. Clank, The Acts of the Apostles, by 
L. A. Post, Am. Journ. Phil., 55 (1034), 101-2; W. Nestie, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1034), 30-1; KR. and 5. Lawn, 
The Acts of the Apostles, in J. Bibl. Lit., 53 (1934), 34-45. 

G. Krrren, Theologisches Worterbuch (for which cf. /owrsal, 19, TO; 20, 86), haa maintamed tte very hich 
standard and also its admirable promptness; vol. 1, parta 3-9, have appeared. The article caine by vox Ran, 
KireL, KUEINENECHT is of special interest for its disnussion of the frescoes in the Dura synagogue and 
Watzinger'’s suggestion that their origin lies in book illustrations to the O.T. On these paintings, on the 
contrast between them and the Christian paintings at Dura, and on the general character of carly Christian 
art, there is much to be learned from 0. Casxt, Alteste christliche Kunat u. Chriatusmysterium (Jahrb. f. 
Liturg., 12, 1-86). There are reviews of Krrren, by De Vacx, Her. fill,, 43 (1934), 300-10, P. B., Religio, 10 
(1054), 187-8; 3, ibed., 474, E. 0. Conwnu, Journ, Relig., 14 (1994), 241; of H. Seesewasn, Der Begriff 
cowuvia im NT’, by W. Goossens, Rev. d'Aiet. ecel., 30, 302-3; of O. Rotter, Dre Formular der poulinischen 
Briefe, by E. Eroxrmmasy, Gaomon, 10 (1034), 65-7. 

M 















M. Rosrovrzerr, Of: Sefule deordurex, in Z. neut. Wiss., 33 (1034), 196-9, discusses the parallel in 
P. Tebt. 793 to the Gospel story, explaining the act as « contemptuous shaming of the victim. T.G,Saenmay, 
“ Our daily bread", in J. Bibl, Lit, 53 (1994), 110-17, handles an old difficulty. 

H. I. Bers, A New Gospel (The Times, Jon. 23, 1935), announces a remarkable discovery, the fall publica- 
tion of which, entitled Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other early Christian Papyri, ia now avail- 
able and will be discussed in the next Bibliography. 


I. MastoHarism 

The outstanding event is the appearance of Manichdische Hondschrifien der Sammlung Chester Beatty 
Ad. I: Manichdische Homilien, herausgegeben von Hass Jacom Povorsey mil anem Beitrag von Hreo 
Tnscnes (pp. rxi+-96 text, 96 pp. transl, 22 pp. index, | pL, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1934, unbound 
27 M., bound 30 M.). This opens with a foreword by Sm Hunnenr Tromrsox, whose generosity has made 
the publication possible. ‘The writing is now assigned to the fifth century, and the text is shown to be a copy 
of a book which waa already defective, It contains sermons by disciples, two of them nomed, on prayer, on 
the great war (apocalyptic), on the crucifixion (of Mani). The notes contain all that is essential. I need not 
aay that the execution of this task is worthy of its intrinsic importance, and the speed with which the resulta 
have bean presented to the public is Hester Review by F.C. Bursar, J. Theol, Stad., 35 (1034), 357-01; 
L{TETeMANS) in 2. neul, Wras., 33 (1034), 220 

Somuoor-Potorsey, Ein Moani-Funa haa bain reviewed by FE. Prrenson, #.2., 34 (1934), 379-87 (very 
important; argues that the Kephalain is a set of excerpts by disciples, probably from various works; 
emphasioes influence of Marcionite canon on Mani; studies political position of Mani). Cf, alao Permesox, 
Ein manichdisches Biicherfund in Agypten, in Hochland, 31 (1933-4), 402-10; E. soatenee Theol. St. 
Kr., 106 (1934-5), 57-60; K. Hevsst, Theol. Lit,-Z., 69 (1934), 179-81; F. P. Kannrnanen, Byz. neugr. 
Jahrb, 10 (1933), 128-32. Cf. C. Scummmt, Neue Originalguellen des Manichaimmus aus Agyplea, in Z. f. 
Kirchengesch, 3. Folge, 3 (1933), 1-28; a note, La bibliothéque d'un Manichden découverte en Egypte, in Chron. 
d'Fy., 17 (1034), 42; Ta. ScawxivEn, Der Engel Jakob bei Mani, in 2. neut. Wiss, 33 (1994), 218-19, 

Turfan haa produced many Manichnean rolla; but Soghdische Texte, IT, von F. W. K. MoLien, aus dem 
Nachioss herausgegeben von Dr. W. Less (Sifeungsber, Berlin, 1034, 504-607 ; separately 6 M. 50) consists of 
Christian texts translated fram Syriac and of Buddhist texts, This, too, is a monument of scholarship. 








J. CHRISTIAN 

Camragu. Bowxee'’s A papyrus codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (Similitudes 2-9), with a fragment af the 
Afandafes (Univ. of Michigan Studies, 22 (1934), Uniy. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, pp. x+-137, 5 pls., 
$3.00) has been eagerly awaited and fulfils expectation. The text was written by a skilled scribe in the latter 
half of the third century, and either he or his supervisor had two copies at hand—as fact of extreme importance 
for the genesis of the double readings which we find in the manuscript tradition of the Corpus Hermeticum. 
Bowser makes many valuable observations on the form of the codex, and on ita linguistic peculiarities, 
which indicate that the Athos manuscript represents a text which has been subjected to linguistic corrections. 
The edition is a model of what Mommsen called “dic sogenannte streng philologische Methods, das heisst die 
ricksichtalos ehrliche, im groseen wie im kleinen vor keiner Mihe scheuende™. It has received due praise from 
F, C. Buuarrr, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 199, L(acnawaz), Rev. Bibl, 43 (1034), 453-4, A. Sourer, J. Theol. 
Stud., 35 (1994), 435-7, J. Lenon, Rev. d'hist. eccl., 30, 648-0, 

U, Wiiceen's magnificent Mitteilungen aus der Wiirshurger Popyrussammlung is reviewed in § 3, But we 
must here consider no. 3 from Eshmiinén (Hermopolis), « liturgical fragment of the third century, “wenn 
auch vielleicht cher seiner Ende”. It isa private copy, clumsily made, and W. infers that it was not meant for 
official use in church ; but it is a question whether there were official church liturgical books at this time, and 
whether some newly ordained bishop may not have eopied this for himeelf. In any case, the fragment is 
given extmordinary importance by its dute; it contains part of two prayers of the type usual before the 
common, with notable parallels to the later Byzantine liturgies. We have to allow for somewhat earlier 
crystallization of practice than has hitherto appeared credible.’ We may here note for paganism, no. 4, 


1 (On liturgy, note also C. J. Rearwen, Jr., Pliny and the early church service: freak light from on old source, in 
Ol. Phil., 29 (1034), 203-200: he suggests that the reference ia to liturgical recitation of the ten Commandments: 
E. Perewsox, Fidweia in den alirdmischen Salromentaren (offprint from Litwrgisches Leben, 1934, pp. 6. Cf. the use 
in April Met,, 11, 28); O. Casur, Beitr, cu rémischen Orationen (Jahrb. f, Lit., 11, 35-45). 
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relating to an ephebe association of the second century B.c. at Philadelphia, the president of which had the 
duty of providing o lighting of lamps and an offering of something like shew-bread in the temple, which 
waa the religious centre of the group; no. 8 for land belonging to Oseirantinous; no. 16 for oath by 
Tyche of emperor used by a deacon (the word is omitted, but riw rav derrorav jaar clave dyvorue is 

S. De Ricet, Un papyrus chretien ¢pistolaire de Pancienne collection Offord (Mel. Bidez, 857-9, 1 pl.), 
publishes with aid from A. Deremane a letter of the beginning of the fourth century. 

E. Scuwanrz, Publizistische Sammlungen cum Acacianiechen Schisma. (Abh. Miinchen, 5.¥., 10, 1034, 
pp. 304), is not merely an edition of conciliar texts made with an unrivalled technique, but also a wonderful 
ehapter in church history, which becomes in the hands of 8. not a bloodless record of divergent ideas on 
. theoretical questiona but the story of the actions and passions of men living in time and space. For our 
purpose we may refer specially to p. 171 on the rift between the Egyptian church and the other churches, 
p. 191 the contrast of centralization between Antioch and Alexandria, p. 20] on Pamprepios, pp. 241 ff. on 
the ‘Trishagion. 

H, Devenave, Un groupede récits “utiles a dme”™ (Mel. Bidex, 255-66), edits a remarkable text which was 
intended to ahow the power of laymen to help in spiritual difieulty; note p. 266, direct prayer to Jesus, 

CHantorre A. Baywzs, A Coptic Gnostic Treatise contained in the Codex Brucianus (Bruce MS. 96, Bodl. 
Lib., Qrford): A tranalation from the Coptic, transeript, and commentary with LIT collotype reproductions of the text 
and transcript, pp. xxv+229, Camb. Univ. Press, 1933, 30s., is a useful edition with full parallels from other 
Gnostic literature. See reviews by B. C., Rew. Bibl., 43 (1934), 454-5; A. D, Nock, Am. Journ. Phil,, 56 (1935), 
85-6, On Coptic in general ¢f, L. Tu. Lerout, Le copte, source awxiliaire du gree (Mel. Bidez, 669-78). 

On Athanasiua we have BR. P. Casey, TAs Psewdo-Athanasian Sermo Maior de fide, in J. Theol. Stud., 
35 (1934), 304-5, A Syriac corpus of Athanasian writings (op. cil,, 66-7); H, G. Orrrz, Die feilfolge dea 
arianischen Sireita von den Anfingen bia zum Jahre 328, in Z. newt. Wiss., 33 (1034), 131-59. A, von 
Premensters, Fin pseudo-othonasionischer Traktal mit apokryphen Philosophenaprichken im Codex Bodleianna 
Roe 6 (ELE MNHMHN ©. AAMMPOY, 177-89), iss Christian fiction with supposed prophecies of the Greek 
sages and Hermes, edited by vow P. with his usual skill. 

Epiphaniue de gemmis, by Rosznr P. Buake and Hem De Vis (in Studies and Documents, edited by 
K. and S. Laxe, o, London, Christophers, 1934, pp. exxiii+-335 and Georgian index), gives the Georgian, 
Armenian, and Coptic, of a treatise of which hitherto a Latin version had afforded barely half. The pro- 
legomena are thoroughly useful, and we shall await eagerly the promised discussion of sources. 

F. J. Dover's periodical, Antike u. Christentum, has reached vol. rv, pt. iv, and includes such interesting 

articles aa Klingeln, Tanz u. Hidndeklatechen im Gottesdienst der christlichen Melitianer in Agypten (4, 245-85 ; 
pls. 11-15). A review of 1, itv, iii, hy M. Dimetivs, Theol, Lit,-Z., 60 (1004), 421-2; of M1, i-av, il, together 
with B. Borre, Les origines de la Noél ef de [Epiphanie, by A. D. Nocn, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1034), 217-10. 
J. Mexex, Untersuchungen tiher Klemens von Alexendrien, is reviewed by O. Stimcis, Theol. Lit.-2., 59 ( 1034), 
248-52; on Clement ¢f. 0. Wetnnuncn, Die humanistische Bildungsidee in Schule u, Hochschule (Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1933, pp. 26, 1 M. 34), p. 0. BR. N. Frew, The idea of perfection im Christian theology; an 
historical study of the Christian ideal for the present life (Oxf, Univ. Pross, 1994, pp. xv-+-422, 154), is a fine, 
profound, and withal charming bock; pp. 48 8. bear on the Hermeticoan, 145-88 on monasticiam and the 
nomilies of Macarius (reviewed by W. F. Lorrmovse, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1934), 411-14); W. Szstox, 
Remerques sur le nile de la pense @'Origéne dana les origines du monachime, in Kev, hist. ref., 168 (1933), 
107-213, is interesting and significant. W. Taxuen, Porphyrios wu, Augualin, is reviewed by E. B.. Religio, 
10 (1934), 875; H. Kocw, Quellen cur Geschichte der Askese, by 8. J. Caan, Journ, Rel., 14 (1994), 125, FE. 
PETE is always thorough and suggestive. In addition to the writings of his noticed earlier in this survey, 
we have the pleasure of welcoming from him Dos Buch von den Engeln, Stellung u. Bedeutung der heiligen 
Engeln im Kultua (pp. 138, Leiprig, J. Hegner, 1035, 4 M. 50, bound), written with deep understanding of 
patristic literature and of the higher forms of piety, and making a sharp distinction between Jewish and 
Christian angelology; Jiidisches u, chriatliches Morgengebet in Syrien, in 2. kath, Theol., 53 (1034), 0-13 
(Christian adaptation of the Schima); Theologie des Kleides, in Benediktinische Monatechrift, 16 (1934), 347-56 
(material on baptism, Christian and Mandaean, and on the ides of the soul's journey to heaven); Zwes 
angeblich monlanistische Inachrifien (Romische Quartalechr., 1934, 173-6); Zwet Vermutungen, in 4. f. kath. 
Theol,, 68 (1034), 400-2 (on ef Geds in Christian epitaphs, explained as borrowed from old Jewish burial 
liturgy, and on the curious ides in Epiphantos 49. 1. 3. of Christ in woman's dresaj, and Himmiische u. 
intische Liturgie, in Benediktiniache Monatschrift, 16 (1934), 139-47 (bears on the Sanctus). 





3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 
A. 

Once again s large number of the articles here mentioned come from eg., 13, dedicated to Unerce 
Witcees on bis 70th birthday, the second and final part of which appeared just too late for the last Biblio- 
graphy. The complete volume of (2 pages, contributed by scholars of all nations, formas a fitting tribute to 
the doyen of papyrology, who has himself marked the occasion by the chief publication of the year: Mitteilungen 
a.d. Wiirzhurger Papyrussammlung (AbA. d. Preuss. Abod., Jahrg. 1933, Phil.-hist, Klasse, wr. 6), Berlin, de 
Gruyter, 1934, pp. 123, 3 pls., K.M. 20. The papyri range from the second century 8.0. to the eighth a.n., 
and, it is needless to aay, the editing shows a uniform mastery of the problems peculiar to each period. 
Apart from moa. I-3 (literary) we may note: 4, petition of a cleruch to the xpds rj ordfe about a candela- 
brum improperly pledged by the president of a local club to provide funds for some ritual ceremony (xpd4emr). 
On 5 (31 n.c.) W. pointa out that the double dating of Cleopatra's latter years has nothing to do with Antony, 
but signalizes her recovery of the Ptolemaic irredenta, Cocle-Syria, in 36 n.c. 6 is a remarkable avyypady 
(faudpreper in which the “Inner Text" haa degenerated to two words—the name of the borrower! 8 and 9, 
both referring to Antinoopolis, are the star pieces; in discussing the former, « petition to the nomarch of 
Antinoopolis, W. demonstrates that an Antinoopolite nome did not exist until the reforms of Diocletian, 
while the seventh nome of the Heptanomis was really the Little Oasis (this is now finally proved by P. Jand, 
140, se0 below). “Nomarchy of Antinoopolis™” was a considerable alice of territory carved out from, but 
still administratively a subdivision of, the Hermopolite nome, 9, partly published as Chrest, 26, deala with 
the exemption of Antinoites from liturgies outside the city. Of the later texta, 18 and 19 are interesting 
additions to the class of émerdApera rod coponcuod (FP. Warren 2, published by Hunt in Studi Riccobono, 
2, 521-3, might have been mentioned); the second of these probably dates from the early Arab period, and 
thus provides further evidence for the continuation of the Byzantine system of administration by the Arab 
conquerors. The volume is noticed by F. Z[voke#] in B.Z., 34 (1934), 410-411. 

Grete Roskysencer has published an interesting little volume of private letters in the Janda collection: 
two (01, 82) are from the Zenon archive, the others are Roman and Byzantine. Popyri Jandanae. Fasciculue 
Sextus; Griechiache Privatbriefe, pp. 215-58, pla. xvii-xx, Berlin-Leipzig, Teubner, RM. 4, A dubious 
reference to the depxdr in no. 102 is surprising, and H. I. Becz in reviewing the volume quotes a palmary 
conjecture by Hunt, dfpoyeed, at the same time pointing out that the papyrus is probably to be dated 
considerably earlier than the sixth century: Cl. Rev,, 48 (1934), 241. Also reviewed by A. CaLpgnrst, Aeg., 
id, 340-50; C, Patacx and M, Homnenr, Chron, d'£y., 0 (1934), 374; F. Zvcwer, B.Z., 34 (1934), 173-4; 
K. Fa. W. Somapr, Phil. Wock., 54 (1034), 1341-4; and W. Scuvaasr, Gnomon, 10 (1994), 619-14. 

Of much greater importance is the seventh fascioule of the same series, edited by D, Conscumaxy: 
Papyri fandanae. Fosciculus Septimus; Griechische Verwallungeurkunden, pp, 259-350, pls. xxi-xxiv, 
Berlin-Leipmig, Teubner, 1034, R.M. 8.40. Attention may be drawn to the following: 134, notification to the 
komogrammateus by a holder of yj SamAuc} that he has eub-let his holding (83 5.0.). [Incidentally, may not 
the p[ - . at the beginning of L 10 be an abbreviation of (¢earorraporpou) ?] 197 (first half of second century 
4D.) is of first-class importance, being nothing less than a complete tariff of chargea payable on the transfer 
of catoecic land, classified according to the nature of the cultivation and the sex of the holder (women paying 
double or treble fees), Charges are also graded according to whether the holder ia acquiring catoocic land for 
the first time, or whether he is inheriting it (ean [hiadeyopd)woar be considered in IL 11 and 157), and various 
charges for forms of registration, mortgage of catoecio land, ete., follow. The very abbreviated form of the 
document and the loa of 8-0) letters from the beginn inge of the lines make the sO Me times uncertain, 
and some of the editor's opinions, e.g. that acquisition of cutoecio land conferred status of xdreums on the 
holder, may perhapa be open to question (of. Tarr, Gr. Ostr., p. 67; Aey., 13, 465-0), 139 (c. a.n, 145) ia a 
sworn statement (cf. sleg., 13, 337) by a dam-watchman defending his failure to report to the Idiologus the 
fall of some trees growing on the dam, But the outstanding piece is 140 (an. 151), a proclamation by an 
Arsinoite strategua publishing a letter from the Epistrategus of the Heptanomia and Arsinoites : this letter 
is addressed to “the strategi of the below-mentioned nomea™ and actually at the foot is the only extant list 
Oasis) and the omission of the Antinoopolite nome completely confirm Wilcken's conclusions, The purpose 
of the letter of the Epistrategua was to enclose a copy of a ddraypa af the Prefect respecting certain privileges 
enjoyed by the Antinoites, but the nature of these cannot be made out. 

F. Boanct has brought out Sammelbuch, Band v, Heft 1: 22 of ita 79 pages reprint Fox's Boxatoables, 
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tho rest are chiefly devoted to texts from Aeg., 13, and to P, yl. Zen, (see below). Heidelberg, im Selbst- 
verlag dea Verfnssers, 1034, R.M. 21.75. 
A second volume by C. C. Enoar and 4.8. Howrin the Loeb Library haa appeared: Select Papyri. Vol. 0, 
Documents, London, Heinemann, 1034, pp. xxxvii+-608, 10s, iThe wo remnaiuing volunes.of the 
series will contain literary papyri. Vol. 1 (Journal, 19, 74) hos been reviewed by A. CaLpenm, Aeg., 14, 
100-10, and by P. Contanr, Mev, de phil., § (1934), 389-00. 

A fourth edition of Hass Lrerzwaxs'’s popular little selection, Griechische Papyri, no. 14 in tho Kleine 
Texte series, ia announced, but I do not know what innovations, if any, have been made, Pp. 32, Berlin, 
do Groyter, 1934, RM. 1.1), 

A litth: collection by Woat4am Hemser Davis, Greek Popyri of the Firat Century, New York, 1933, 
Pp. x=x-+H, has nothing new for papyrologista. 

P, Oslo m (Journal, 18, $3), has been reviewed by B, Onssox, Indogermanische Forschungen, 62, 154-5. 

H. Bitrrwen’s Griechische Privathriefe (Journal, 18, 84) bas been reviewe] by P. 8. Cosras, CL Phil, 
29 (1934), 178. 

L. Amuxpsen’s Ostraca Osloinsia has been reviewed by K. Fe. W. Scummpr, G.0.4., 195 (1993), 473-4; 
by C. Putarx, Chron. d'Eg., 0 (1934), 198-0; P. 8. Cosras, CU. Phil., 29 (1994), 138-0; B, Orsson, Inido- 
germanische Forschungen, 52, 14-5; and by A. 8. Hows, Journal, 20 (1034), 125, who mcnate rendition 
aw dy dld(dam) diamdeyce in no. 2, 1. 12, thus making the identification of Charimortos with the well- -known 
strategus of that name, ¢ drearaAeds doi rhe Oijpay ray Gledaerew, almost certain. 

P. Groninganae (Journal, 20, 91-2) is noticed by F. Z[ucken] in £.2., 34 (1034), 410. 
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B. Procemarc 

The chief publication bere is the firat volume of the Zenon papyri at Columbia University. It inolodes 
dated or roughly dateable texts down to 2458 5.c., so Vol. 0 will presumably be devoted to the remaining 
dated and all the undated documents. Nine of the 58 papyri have already appeared cleewhere, but the re- 
mainder include many pieces of considerable interest, among them; 2, carnings of a camel caravan trading 
between Palestine and Egypt. 4, record of papyrus used by the accountants of Apollonios, the daily con- 
sumption reaching the impressive average of 3) rolls. 6 is a touching petition to Zenon from the mother of a 
page in the employ of Apollonios. 1] an elegant appeal from three of Zenon‘s fellow citizens who were on a 
visit to Egypt, asking him to use his influence with Apollonios in some matter affecting the city of Kaunas. 
Apollonios's troubles with the beer monopoly at Philadelphia are the subject of 34. 40 iso receipt from 
an agent of the Memphite oikonomos for kroton grown in the Fayyim for delivery in the Momphite nome. 
In 42 Apollonios orders Zenon to Krokodilopolis to make up the accounta of the beer and other | monopolies ] 
with Phileas the eklogistes and Python the Royal banker. 55, a receipt from the nomarch Etearchos to 
Anosia the Komogrammateus for a quantity of wine “from the dorea of Apollonios” released at an agreed 
price to the retailers, together with a further quantity from the opomoire to be supplied in lieu of wages to 
certain phylakitee, seems to show that the epomoira was not exclusively devoted to religious purposes 
(though it may have been merely a temporary diversion to meet an emergency). 57, a draft diagraphe with 
covering letter to the banker, should also be noted. 

Though the editing is conscientious, there are some serious defecta in reading which it is to be hoped will 
be corrected in the second valume; to take but one example, the “monogram” read as (raAartieior) in 
15, L1, is obviously the numeral d, and should be extended (éra), thus enabling the sentence to be construed. 
Tt is also to be hoped that the editors will take some steps to obviate the prevailing confusion in the numers- 
tion of their publications; thus the present vol. ia “P. Col. D1”, but the first document it contains is 
numbered 2, the reason being that no, 1 waa the roll published aa “P. Col. 11”; furthermore, the first 
Columbia papyrus to be published waa not no. 1, but P. Col, Inv. 480, which appeared aa Weate: 
Upon Slavery in Piolemaie Egypt, now known aa “P. Cal. I”. 

W. L. Wesrenwasxs and E. §. Hasesonnn, Zenon Papyri, Vol. 1 (Columbia Papyri, Greck Series, 
Vol. m1), pp. x+ 177; 8 facsimiles. New York, Columbia Univ. Pres, 1934, $6.00 or 308. Reviewed by C. 
Préavx, Chron. d'Eg. 10 (1935), 147-51. 

Gnien's Accounting in the Zenon Archive. 

A group of Zenon papyri in Manchester, originally entrusted to Grenfell for publication, has been edited 

by C.C. Encar, Eighteen pieces are printed ; no. 2 ia the conclusion of a lively letter, perhaps from Amyntas, 


= 
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in which occurs che Femareanle sobriquet, ‘Arrioyos ¢ payds (nee § 8 below), and no. 1] contains some impor-. 

nt metrological information which haa been discussed by A. Seok in the course of on article, Nuovi 
iit eaarhgtek in Sym. Oslo., 13, 68-73. No. 0 is reprinted and discussed by Encan, A Note on the 
Piolemaieia, in Mel. Maspero, 2, 53-6. A New Group of Zenon Papyri, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
18 (1034), mo. 1, 111-30, The texts are now reprinted in 8.8. 7637-7654. Reviewed by C. Pabkavx, 
Chron. d'Bg., 0 (1034), 350-2. 

Some corrections to Zenon papyri, in particular a whole line accidentally omitted from FP. Cair. Zen. 
SOO0S8, are noted by C. C. Engan, in Aeg., 14, 110. In Aeg., 14 (1994), 298-3, J. C. Nanezn continnes his 
studies of Zenon papyri: Ad Papyros quosdoam Cairo-Zenonianes []T, undeterred by the fact that, aa Edgar 
(deg., 12, 371) has reported, his earlier conjectures, wherever a definite decision is possible, are unsupported 
by the papyri. V.. Tasca [OWE has studied the Palestinian Papyri in the Zenon archive in Tartiz, 4, 1. 4, 
22547, but unfortunately the article is written in Hebrew and consequently unintelligible to me, and, I 
suppose, to moat readers of this Bibliography. N. Lewis has an article on New Light on the Greek House from 
the Zenon Papyri, in A.J.A., 37 (1093), 397-9, and several Zenon papyri are disoussed and conjecturally 
restored by E. BenwEkan, £0 einigen Prozessurkunden der Piolemderzeit, in Bt. Pap., 2 (1933), 50-60. A 
rather belated reference may be made here to RosTovrzerr's popular book, Out of the Past of Greece and 
Rome (New Haven, 1932), one chapter of which i ia devoted to Zenon and Apollonioa. 

Tt would be hard to find » more surprisingly appropriate contribution to the Wilcken Festschrift than 
that of Prof. A. CaLpERDSI. Some years ayo he purchased, from a South-Italian Jew, a papyras containing 
the first 24 lines of Euripides’ Telephos; thia now turns out to be one of the Rerapeum find! Beside the 
Telephos, publication of which elsewhere is promised af pit presto, it contains some accounta showing close 
affinity with U.P.2. 98 and 00. Un nuove papire del Serapeo di Memji nella raceolta Milanese, in Aeg., 13, 
674-89. 

P. Cottant and P. Jovever have published an interesting petition to the strategus (of the Peri Thebaa 1) 
dating from about 150 2.0. and found during the excavations at Dér el-Bahri. It concerna ome land which 
had apparently been wrongly confiscated and sold during the rapay7, that is, the dynastic struggles of t 
preceding decade, but the editors have not completely elucidated the document, which they have christened 
“P. Baraize”. On papyrus plolémaique provenant de Deir-el-Bahari, in Et. Pap., 2 (1993), 23-40 (with Plate}. 
The proper names occurring in the papyrus are examined in a special article by Cu. Kvewrz, 4 propos dea 
nome proprea du Papyrus Barnize, ibid., 41-57. 

Pebtunia Papyri, 1, i (Journal, 20, 88-9), has been reviewed by C. Prax, Chron. d'Eg., 9 — 
136-8; K. Fr. W. Scammer, Pail. Wock., 54 (1934), 1902-19; and A. risanceian yy Riv, di fil., 11 (1933), 526-8 
B, A. van Groxrmxoun has suggested that the name “Krokodilopolite nome" applied to the Fayyim i in 
the proclimation of Antinchos sa King of Egypt (P. Tei. 608) point to « definite intention to obliterate all 
traces of the Ptolemaic domination in Egypt, among them, of course, the name of the Arsincite nome: 
Petite note sur Pap. Telt, 608, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 120. L. Wencen’s article, Papyrologische Miszellen, in 
Aeg., 13 (1933), 580-8, is largely concerned with the form of P. Tebt. 703. All readers of this Bibliography 
will welcome the news that the preparation of the second part of Teltunia Papyri, m1, has been entrusted 
to Mr. OC. C. Enoar. 

E.G. fia » VII (Journal, 20, 80), has been reviewed by C.C. Encan, Journal, 20, 127-3, by M. San Nocozi, 
in O.0.Z., 37 (1034), 600-2, and by E. Sern, 0. Lit.-Z., 1033, 2281-3. 

0. Guimaun's ENTEYSEIL (Journal, 18, 84), ia ronened by M. Hommerr, in Chron. d'By., 0 (1034), 
145-0. The first faseicule is reviewed by H. I. Bers, J..8., 63 (1993), 319-21; the second by P. Cotnant, 
Ree, de Phil., 8 (1934), 80-1, and M. Hompunr, Rev. Belge, 13 (19234), 545. It is a pleasure to record that 
the Association pour encouragement des études greeques em France haa awarded the volume its prize for 1933 
(announced, with « report by E. Heinen, in Rev. ¢f. gr., 46 (1083), pp. bexi-bexiti), 

Although Demotic papyri are not usually noticed here, an exception must be made in favour of the 
magnificent publication of St Hensext Tuomrson, A family archive from Siut, from papyri in the British 
Museum, including an account of a trial before the laocritae in the year 0,C. 170. 2vols. Vol. 1, pp, xxiii-t148, 
vol. 1, 31 pla., Oxf. Univ. Presa, 1934, 422, 

In discussing the papyrua published by B. A. vas Grontxoen, Um aufographe du meridarque Poleman ? 
in Aeg., 19 (1933), 21-4 (seo Journal, 20, 80), C. Prtavx agrees with Wilcken and others in referring it to 
the second century n.c.: Est-ce wn aufographe du méridarque Folemon? in Chron. fEg.. 9 (1034), 132-3. 
The papyrus itself waa sold at Sotheby's on April 23, 1994, lot al. 

D. Scuirnn has identified some new fragmenta of 8.4.0... vu, iM A—C; A+ B now proves to be a form 
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of proclamation (by the atrategus?) requiring the attendance within three days of certain persona who 
had ignored o preliminary vopeyyeNa, on pain of judgement going by default; Schiifer adds an unpublished 
fragment of a similar document. 1704 (is a report by a komogrammateus of the holdings of an ex-sitologos. 
Zwei epatplolemdiache Ladungsprogrammata, in Aeg., 19 (1999), 610-20. 





C. Procemaic-Rowan 


Papyri Bononienses, published by G, Corrona, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 663-1, are four private letters from 
a small group of papyri recently sequired by the University of Bologna. They are here designated P. Bonon. 
4-7, nos. 1-3 being literary pieces which are to be published by Vogliano. P. Bonon. 4 is from the Zenon 
archive, the others late Ptolemaic-Roman, 

Three papyri from the Hamburg collection, w lease of house property with a fragmentary official report 
on the verso (3rd—2nd cent. #.c.), 0 list of cheirographa (Hadrianic) and « private letter (2nd-dnd cent.) 
are published by E. Zresantn, Aus der Hamburger Papyrus-sammlung, in Aeg., 13 (1033), 306-82. 

Twenty-five ostraca from Elephantine in the Cairo Museum are published by P. Jovaverand 0, Guenacp; 
3 are Ptolemaic, the rest Roman. Most are tax-receipta of familiar types, but nos. 1 and 5 show distinct 
points of interest. Ostraca grecs d’Eléphantine, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 443-04. 


D. Romans 


An extraordinarily illiterate letter, dated a.p, 16, previously published aa P. Frib. 39, is attacked by W. 
Ary, who has made aubstantial progress in elucidation: Privathrief aus der Freiterger Popyrussrmmiung, 

C. H. Rosrets and T. C. Sxeat publish and study A Sale of drédcpos at Tebtunia in the reign of Domitian 
in Aeg., 13 (1933), 455-71, with photograph. The papyrus, P. Lond. Inv. 1874, contains the official corre- 
spondence concerning the transaction. On pp. 470-1 4.G.U. 422 is reprinted with conjectural restorations. 

A roll of syniazimon receipts dated in the seventh-ninth years of Domitian, the tax-payers being all 
members of the same family, ia printed by Hennent (. Yourie, Family ovrrdfipow Records from Karanss, 
in Aeg., 13 (1933), 569-79. 

A fragmentary ovyypadi tpodins belonging to the Greek Archaeological Society is edited by Grorox A. 
Persorovios: A [sic] Unpublished Greek Papyrus of the Athens Collection, in Aeg., 13 (1093), 665-8. It is 
dated a.p. 111, the dating clause showing the remarkable addition «al ri[» lepé]ow raw Girrew dv “A[efarSpeig. 

The second fascioule of M. Norsa‘s fins series of facsimiles includes three unpublished papyri, all from 
Oxyrhynchus, and all to appear eubsequently in P.SJ. 12. The first (Tav. 14, pp. 21-2) is a report (c. ap. 
80-90) to the strategua by the BifdodvAanes ducrfreon; the second (Tav. 18, p. 29) a receipt by a member 
of a very influential family in Middle Egypt, Atp. Loperiaw 3 xni “AroMomands, youraciapyos Bowlerrys THs "OL. 
Méa.; the third (Tav. 18, pp. 20-30) is a splendid private lotter (a.p. 235) beginning with expressions of con- 
dolence: pdprupes of deol be wefldpevos wepl rot xupiou pow, woe Hyde (1, Guce), ofrag HyGiobye eat érevtpers eng Tene 
pou... QAd vervales ddpere rotro yap «el roils feoie dedwerrar. Papiri greci delle collezioni iluliane. Seriltere 
documeniarie: fasc. JJ (= Pubbl. Scuola Filol. class. Universita Roma, Serie 1: Sussidt e material), pp. 17-4, 
pis. 11-20, Rome, 1933. 

P, Conant has edited a papyrus from the Weil collection under the self-explanatory tith: Demande 
assignation @ la session dw Préfet addreseée aw Stratége, in Mel. Bide:, 91-8. It dates from shortly before 

The past year has seen remarkable progress in the study of Antinoopolia; beside the publications of 
Wileken, Curschmann and Gapp {see below), H. L. Bact has publiahed five papyri in the British Museum, 
all coming from the archive of an Antinoopolite family settled at Tebtunis. The firet, an extract from the 
iroprypenopel of the strategus of the Herakleopolite nome and dated a.p. 135, reveals that Antmmoites 
were exempt from the ¢yetedior, IT ia o return to the nomarch of Antinoopolis of the birth of a child, made 
in order to qualify for benefit from oe fund established by Hadrian for maintenance of children of Antinoites 
registered within thirty days of birth (a.p. 151), HT and IV are birth-vertificates of children of Antinoopolite 
citizens issued in the name of the prytanis, and V is an epikrisis record similar to that published by Boak 
in Journal, 13 (1927). Diplomate Anfinoition, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 514-28. 

Two Oxyrhynchite droypedal, from a father and his daughter, each existing in several copies, are made 
the basis of an elaborate study by A, M. Harmon, Egyptian Property-Returns, in Yale Classical Studwes, 4, 
133-234. The documents, which date from a.p. 148, ore in the collection of Yale University. The 


comprehensive discussion touches upon points of law, administration, and diplomatic, for which reference 
may be made to §§ 4, 6, and 7 below. | 

The Gnomon of the Idios Logos, the text of which was ised aa B.G.U., v, 1, has now been provided 
with an admirably succinet commentary, forming the second and concluding part of the volume, by Gray 
Wotneman vow UxkvuLL-GYLLEwnann ; for further details see § 6 below. 

Marcet Hoxmenr edits in full P. Gand 52, partly published by Grenfell and Hunt aa P. Oxy. 1444, in 
Mel, Bidex, 495-003. 

A paragraph in T.A.P.A., 64 (1933), p, lxi, describes a paper read by ©. W. Renaecrn, entitled A 
fragmentary Edict of a Prefect of Egypt. The papyrus, which dates from the second century, isin the Princeton 
collection, and appears to concern malpractices of the rediva. 

Axcis Zammox has published a curious though very fragmentary apprenticeship contract dating from 
the second to third centuries; the document seems to be preceded by an incomplete draft, which is con- 
tinuous with it, Minute di un contratio di servizio nella raccolia det papiri milanesi, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 651-62. 
polis Expedition, the well-known third-century papyrus recording the expenditure on buildings flanking 
Antinous Street, the main east-west thoroughfare of the city. Die Bauurkunde in P, Vindob, Gr. 12565, in 
Popyri und Altertumacissenschaft (Minch. Beitr. 19), 400-28, 

Antinoopolia again provides the chief topic of interest in a Princeton papyrus published by Kasxera 
S. Garp, 4 Lease of a Pigeon-Howse with Brood, in T'.A.P.A., 64 (1933), §9-07, with pl. The lessor is the 
same Aur. Theon who, in P. Oxy. 1110 (4.0. 253), successfully petitioned the strategus for a declaration 
that be, as an Antinoopolite citizen, was exempt from nomination to municipal office outside Antinoopolis. 
In the present document, however, which is only three years later, he describes himself aa" Avroocis Koo ATS 
Bovlerris riz "Ofupwyyiraw wdkews. ‘The editor therefore concludes thet in the interim this privilege of the 
Antinoites had been abolished. 

P. Mich. m (Journal, 20, 90) has been reviewed, generally very appreciatively, by C. Patatx, Chron. 
d@'£7., 9 (1934), 133-4; T. C. Skat, J.R.S., 24 (1994), 64-7: H. I. Bett, Cl. Rev., 48 (1994), 149-50: A. 8, 
Hust, Journal, 20, 124-5, 

P. Princet. Univ, (Journal, 18, 85) ia reviewed by F. Hencwecirerm in Gnomon, 10 (1034), 396, and by 
C. Prtavx in L'Antiqnité classique, 3 (1934), 561-2. 

Lésca, Epistula Clawdiana (Journal, 17, 126), ia reviewed by E. Breoota, in Bull, Soe. arch. d' Aler., 29 
(1034), 355-8. 

PB. Col. 11 (Journal, 19, 75) is reviewed by P. Contant, Her. de pail, 8 (1034), 224-6; M. Hownenrr, 
Rep. belge, 12 (193), 1160-1; H. Comrort, A./_A., 37 (1833), 642-4; O, Mowreveccmt, Boll. fil. class., 5 
(1934), 283-5; B. Scevmas, Cl Pail, 29 (1934), 961-2. 

P. Berl. Leihgabe (Journal, 19, 77) is reviewed. by P. Connawr in Rev. de pail, 6 (1934), 224-6, and 
Rev. ét, gr., 47 (1934), 269-71; M. Homnrnr, Rev, belge, 13 (1934), 201-2; K. Fe. W. Scum, 7.6.4., 196 
(1034), 426-9, 





E. Romas-ByzaysTisz 

The contenta of a paper read by Enucsp H. Kass, Jn., Selected Papyri from the Princeton Collection, are 
given in T.A.P.4., 04 (1933), p. Lei, viz, (1) Pilot's receipt, a.p. 154; (2) Receipt for payment of debts, 
aD. 144: (3) Costom-house receipt, third century ; (4) Letter of recommendation, fourth century ; (5) Christian 
amulet against fever, fifth century. 

P. Lond. Inv. 2554, 2555 are published by C. H. Ronzers, Pwo Papyri from Oryrhynchus, in Journal, 20, 
“V8. The former, an application to the S:fduodiWAaxes ¢ywrimewr (A.D. 240), is not only of considerable juristin 
interest, but provides # remarkable problem in the profession of the applicants, Geayol Goqpeiow éfayopelue 
wal tripe Durrdvw Aeypodrav (see above, § 2); the other is a private letter of the fifth or sixth contury. 


FP. Byaanrixe 
Of the seven Early Bysantine Papyri from the Cairo Musewm, published by A. E. BR. Boax in £t, Pap., 
2. 1-22, the first is one of the most important texta we have for the administration of Byzantine Egypt. 
It is « prefeetorial edict, dated ap. 207, publishing the decree of Diocletian which announced the reform of 
it in some detail; ita aim was to make known <dea fxdary dootpg mpd tye woudrqra ris yas exefanoy, «al moon 
iniory xedaly rae dypamde wal dee wales tvuxias plyps woes. ‘This, with the tax-receipt published by Bell 
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(see below), finally proves the introduction into Egypt of the eapitatio humana as well as the iugatio, Some 
minor corrections to the text are made by Burt in Cl. Rev., 48 (1994), 241: 1. 12, read woujoaofar ; 1. 13, read 
ri before «is; 1. 20, read e’ for s’. P. Counomr, Rev, é. ane., 36 (1934), 539-40, reads the mutilated word in 
L. 10 aa ewe[pa]}y, while Evcar allows me to quote hia correction [4v] for [xal] in 1. 9. No. 2 is a return of 
olive-trees under the new system (4.p. 208) and 3-7 are receipts for rental of grainland, the locality in 
each case being specified na rep ecniyene cprotueriay Anpariba, vel. sim. | 

A roll from Philadelphia containing a series of receipts, chiefly issued by sitologol, and ranging in date 
from a.p. 310 to $24, is the subject of a dissertation by Eomunp H. Kasz, Jz. The dates in these receipts 
are of unusual importance, and the conclusions the editor draws from them are assembled in two excursuses: 
(1) The Dating of the First Fifteen-year Indiction Cyele, which is shown to have been reckoned from 4.p. 312, 
following on an unsuccessful five-year cycle beginning in 207 (here the editor might have referred to the 
important discussion by Amundaen, Qstraca Oeloénsia, 64-8); (2) The Consulship of the Licinii, now placed 
in $21. In the three succeeding years the Licinii remained consula without changing the numeration of their 
respective Sonaalahtne: instead, their firet joint consulship was regarded as an era, subsequent years being 
designated by the formula rots doowtrns trarog rd A’ (y’, 8). A Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection, 
Baltimore, 1933, pp. v+-34. 

Sevmous pe Rien, Ua Papyrus chrétien épistolaire de Cancienne collection Offord, in Mel. Bidez, 857-9, 
with pL, publishes o letter of the early fourth century. 

H. I. Bett. has published A Byzantine Tax-Reeeipt of remarkable form in Mé. Maspero, 2, 105-111, 
with pl. The document, P. Lond. Inv, 2574, is dated a.m, 350 and comes from Oxyrhynchos. Each of the 
various charges is assessed by the caput, a fact which confirms the evidence of the decree of Diocletian as 
to the copitatio Aumena in Egypt. In reckoning up the total, however, the amount is calculated at one 
and one-sixth capifa—presumably a form of “super-tax" for the wealthier classes. The charges themuelves 
raise a host of problems: ym?) «al eipoiparos, mpwriow, dvafokxod, vadlow orarmiov, rpyuraplur, and rave 
‘eSies, the last presumably o subsidy for the merchants trading to India. 








4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, and Chronology 
A. GENERAL 
In Vol. x of the Cambridge Ancient History, Cambridge, 1934, H. I. Benn deals with Egypt under the 
Early Principate loeps x, pp. 284-315: bibliography, pp. 922-31). The third volume of Hanotacx, Htstoire 


de la Nation égyptienne (see Journal, 20, 92), is reviewed by P. Grammpor in Ber, hele, 13 (1904), 285-3, 
by G: Riwttasn in Boe. hist., 173, 157-0, and by W. Scuvsaat in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 1T2—-4. 





B. Potrrical Hisrory 

The moet important contribution to Ptolemaic history in the year comes from W. Orro, Zur (reachichte 
dea Zeit dex 6. Ptolemdera, in Abd. d. Bayr. Abad. d. Wies., Phil.-hist. Ait, w.¥., Heft 11 (1994), Other articles 
to be consulted with reference to the same period are by W. W. Tans, The new dating of the Chremonadean 
War in J.H.5., 54 (1934), 26-39; by P. Lacac, Un grajfito égyptien ¢ Aljtog dort en letires grecques, in 
Et. Pap., 2, 229-46, which mentions a native rebel kingin Upper Egypt early in the second century n.c, ; by 
F. Casrant, Studien ru dem Kallizeinos-Frogment, Athenoios 5, 1972-2035, in Hermes, 08 (1993), 4, on the 
festival of Philadelphus. Hemwawy Stmasstnonn, Ptolemaios und Alerander (Leipzig, 1934), is reviewed by 
W. W. Tanx in Cl. Rer., 45 (1934), 14-5. Further reviews are by A. M. Woopwarn in History, 10 (1934), 
259-4, of Raper's Alexandre le Grand and Ronixson'’s Ephemerides (poe Journal, 20, 92); by P, Jovever 
in Ree. de phil., 3, 8 (1094), 408-10, of Woxkten's Rom aed Aegypten (seo Jowrnal, f.c.); by A. Canommrst 
in Aeg., 14 (1034), 117, of Enmesnene’s Gr. wu. hellen. Stoat. A dissertation by Kant Jax, Agypten in hellenist, 
wu. rim, Zeit noch antiben Popyrus (Minster, 1932, 32 pp.), ia reviewed by H. Komrexnrvren in Gnomon, 
LO (1034), 107-8. C. Beanrorp Waues, in his collection of Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic period 
(New Haven, 1934), includes and discusses six Ptolemaic documents, 

For the Roman period material information ia contained in the following papers: J. P. V. D. Banspos, 
Notes concerning the principate of Gaius, in J.R8., 24 (1934), 18-24, in which the chronology of Gaius’ 
dealings with the Jews is discussed in § 4; K. Soorr, The rile of Bamlides in the eventa of A.D. 69, in J.RS., 
24 (1934), 138-40: A. Woes, Dte Constitutio Antoniniana, in A.J .A., 38 (1034), 178-80. Léson'’s Epistula 
Claudiana (see Journal, 18, 89), is reviewed by E. Bapocta in Bull. Soc. Arch. d Aler., 20, 355-8. 

N 
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C. TRiocnariy 
A. Lepare haa an article on Tiheriua Julius Alexander, préfet d Alexandrie et d Egypte, in Bull, Soc. 
Arch. Alex, 29, 31-41 J. N. Conc, Caius Vibius Maximus, in Atti del Congresso Internationale di 
Diritio Romano, 1 (1934), 513-24, discusses the career of the man accused in P. Oxy, 471. 





D. ADMINISTRATION 

Under this head should be noted three articles in Aegyptus, 14 (1934) by Geonon M. Harper, on Menches, 
Komogrammatena of Kerkeosiria (14-32); Tazx-contractors and their relation to Tax-collection in Ptolemaic 
Egypt (494); and The relation of dpyangs, péroyo, and S-you to each other, to the Government, and fo the 
far-contract in Ptolemaic Egypt (260-85). In the same volume of Aeg., 203-7, are Alowne osserveacioni sulle 
tasee del bestiame nell’ Egitte greco-romana, by Sanpna Avooapno. A. Devtacn diseusses [es cadaatres 
antiques jusqu'd Dicelétien in Bt. Pap.. 2, 73-228. U. Witenes, in his Mitteilungen aus den VW iirsburger 
Popyrusscmmiung (Berlin, 134), deala with the constitution of the Antinoite nome in hia discussion of 
no. 8, pp. 62-7. W. Marraes, Prosopographie der Agypt. Deltagaue 300 4.c.-600 P.c., is reviewed by 
A. Catpenit in Aeg., 14 (1954), 113. 


The edict of the Prefect Aristius Optatus (March 16, 297), found at Karanis, publishing the Imperial 
decree which introduced the new system of taxation ordered by Diocletian and his colleagues, is noted above 
($3). Besides finally proving that the copifatio waa introduced into Egypt it supplies some evidence for 
the chronology of Diocletian's stay in Egypt. 

E. H. Kase, Jn.’s A Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection (see above,{3), is of importance for early Byzan- 
tine chronology. In two appendices he gathers up the evidence to show (1) that the fifteen-year indictional 
cycle was introduced in 314-15, but was ante-dated to run from 312. and (2) that the first joint consulship 
of the Licinii must be dated to 321, not $22, subsequent years being indicated, in papyri at any rate, by 
the formula. rois foopdons iedros vd A’ (y", 5"). The latest date of his curious “era” incidentally confirma 
Stein's new date (324) for the Battle of Chrysopolis. 

H. 1. Bert, A Byzantine Tax-Receipt (P. Lond. Inv. 2574), in Md. Muspero, 2, 105-1, is likewise noted 
in § $; its chief interest lies in the confirmation it affords of the new evidence of the Karanis papyrus regarding 
the introduction of the capitatio, but it also mentions a number of novel imposta, including one for varrae 
Vvéias which he explains as an attempt to revive the commercial connexion with India. 

H. L Bewt's paper, read at the International Papyrological Congress at Munich, on Papyrology and 
Hysantine Studies, has been printed in Papyri und Altertumsutssenschaft (= Miinch. Beitr., 19), 31426. 

There may also be mentioned as of interest to students of papyri, J. R. PaLanque, Lesai eur la Prefécture 
du Pretoire du Bas-Empire. Boocard, Paris, 1933, pp. vii-+ 144 (cf. Bysontion, 9 (1934), 227-53, 703-13); 
E. Henmaxn, Zum Asylrecht im bysantinischen Reich, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica (Roma), 1 (1935), 
AH-38: J. Sunox, Le monaastere copfe de Samuel de Aalamon, ibid., 46-62: and two monographa on 


Athanasius: R. Semen, Afhanggius’ Apologia contra Arianos (fhre Entstehung und Datierwng), Diss, 
Tibingen, 1932, and K. F. Hager, Kirche und Kaisertum in Lehre und Leben des Athanasius, Disa. 
Tihingen, 1033, 


5. Art, Economic History, Numismatics 
A. ArT 
A. Apntast continues his studies of Sculture de Museo Greco-Romano di Alessandria in Bull. Soe. Arch. 
d Alex., 20, 306-11, with an article on a statue of a Muse with o lyre. ©. BR. Mogey reviews Detnrveck’s 
Antike Porphyrwerke (sve Journal, 20, 93) in Aa!.A., 27 (1933), 649-51. 


5B. Frsasce, Acnicunture, Inpverey 
Much useful material is collected in A. Seanik's Note ull economia dell Egitto ellenistico nell dita tolemaicn, 
in Bull. Soc. Arch. d'Alex., 20, 257-306. G. Cavox-Taompsox and E. W. Ganpxen describe the irrigation 
system of Ptolemy II in vol. 1, part ji of ‘The Desert Fayum (London, 1935), F. Hercuecaemt’s article, 
Sites, in Pouly, Real-Encyclopidie, suppl. Bad. 6, should be noted. There are reviews of N. Lewis, L indwatrie 
du Papyrus dans U Egypte gréco-romaine (Paris, LK), by E. H. Movwa in Cl. Rer., 48 (1034), 241; and of 
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Haws Sonaat, Vom Tawschhandel cum Welthandel, by A. Caromnrst in Aeg., 14 (1034), 112-13. Mioewrrz, 
Geld u. Wirtachajt (see Journal, 20, 94), is reviewed by the same, pp. 116-17, and by M. Besnren in Ree. 
de Phil., 3, 8 (1934), 129-30. 


A, 0, Jomssor has some Notes on Egyptian Coinage in A.J.A., 38 (1994), 49-94. Thore are two articles 
in Numismatic, 2 (1933) by B. Hiuticen: Die Awpferrechnung der spdirémiachen Kaiserzett (55-6), and 
Follis und Milliarense im Zeitalter Konstantius d. gr. u. serne Sékne (66-9), Mackwrrz, Die Systeme des rom. 
Silbergeldes, is reviewed by J. W. E. Pearce in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 43. 


6. Law 


A. GeyERaL 
(i) Bibliography, Necrology, Congresses. 

(a) Bibliography. 

P, M. Muven, Juristischer Popyrusbericht VII. (Oltober 1931 bia Oktober 1933), 2. Sav., 54 (1034), 
a30-72. A. CaLornrst, Aeg., 14 (1094), Bibliografia metodica, 120-202, 355-77 (Diritto « amministirarione, 
172-3, 368-70); aleo Testi recentemente pubblicati, thid., 305-42. M. Homnunt, Bidliographie, 1933-4, 
Egypte gréco-romaine, in Chron. d'Eg., nos. 17-18 (1034), 173-5, 387-90. B.Z., 34 (1934), 171-5, 406-12, 
Popyrushende; 249-53, 473-0, Jurispredent. P. Connant, Rev. dt. gr., 47 (1904), 449-78, Bulletin papyro- 
logique (Documents, 462-9). F. Ouivren-Mantix and R. Bessres, Ree, hist, dr., 13 (1994), suppl. with fase. 
4, Bibliographie courante, 1932 ef 1933, 65 pp. (economic and legal history in general; Anfiquilé 0*-29*). A 
note by RK. Montmn, Rev. Ait. dr., 13 (1934), 148 mentions that the Annuario of the Italian Royal Academy, 
4 (1931-2), gives full bibliographies of two new members, 5. Racconowo and C. A. Natio. 


(b) Neerology. 

Notices of V. Scrarova: by V. Anawoto-Rora and A. J. Bovk, L’ Egypte Contemp., 24 (1934), 33540; 
by E. Avegerano, Ann. Univ, Roma, 19934 (12 pp., with portrait), and J] pensero e [opera di Vittorio 
Scialoja (Milan, 1934); by &. Racconono, A. Ace, Lincei, 10 (1934), 21 pp., with portrait; by E. Rana, 
z. Sov,, S4 (1934), 492-0. Notices of A. Furstavx: by E. L(evy), 2. Sav., 54 (1934), 496-7, and by G. 
SCHERILLO, Arch. (Hiurid., 112 (1934), 115. Notice of B. Bavar: by F. Mano, Arch. Giri, 112 (1034), 





(ec) Congresses. 

The papers of the Bologna-Rome (April, 1993) congress of Roman law are being publizhed in four volumes; 
the first for Bologna and the first for Rome have appeared. To the Roman volume (Alii del Congreso 
dnternaz. di Dir, Rom. Roma, Vol. 1, Pavia, 1034), A. Canoeerst, 525-43, contributes an account of the 
beginning and progress of modern Italian papyrology, which contains a good deal of useful bibliography. 
An account of the Congress is given by E. Suxpn, Z. Sav., 54 (1034), 481-6; of. Journal, 20 (1034), 4. The 
papers of the Munich papyrological congress (September 1933) have been published under the title of Papyri 
und: Atertumarissenachast (Mineh. Beitr., 19, 1934). An account of the proceedings ia given by E. Serpe, 
£. Sav., 54 (1934), 480-00, and there are notices of the book by M. San Nicond, D, Lit-2., 1034, 2382-4, 
and by C. Priaux, Chron. d'Xy., 0 (1035), 157-62. P. Connoer's contribution (pp. 186-232), La papyrologie 
ef U histoire du droit, gives a clear, unpretentious, account of results, with a good deal of bibliography (useful 
list of juristic texts recovered by papyrology, pp. 192-4). Studi in memoria di Aldo Alberton, 7, Diritio 
Ffomano ¢ Aizantine (Pocus, 194), has now reached us. The contributions of J.C. Nanen, A. STEIN WENTER, 
A. A. Scmmeimr, and RK. Mowsten, have been mentioned previously, in Journal 10 (1033), 4, 80; 20 (1934), 
fh, OG: G. La Pra’s is mentioned below (F). G. Sronk’s Nuove Oeservarions in tema di Jatituzioni Alimen- 
tane Jmperiali (pp. 341-6) compern us more nearly than the rest of the volume, but only remotely. 


(ii) Legal history of antiquity. 

(a) Cunetform law. 

M. Saw Nioond, 2. Sav., 4 (1034), 44-5, doos not judge very favourably of the legal side, ao far as it 
otiats, of The Volker des oniiben Orients, H Juxcen, Je Agypter ; L. Devaronrs, Die Babylonier, Assyrer, 
Perser wu. Phoniker (Freiburg i. B., 1933). In Archiv Orientaini, 6 (1934), 335-41, M. Sas Nicows continues hia 
Parerga Babylonica (Journal, 20, 95, etc.). He draws attention to a late Babylonian example of antichrestic 
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self-pledge, of 662 n.c., published in Neubad. Rechte. u. Verwaltungaterte (TuM m-m1, 112, reproduced). 
None euch had been known, but this one is not decisive on the question of oriental ideas in P, Dura 10 
(Journal, 10, 83; 20,00). W. Erens, Gesellechaftsformen im alihab, Recht (Journal, 20, 05), hua been reviewed 
by G. Boven, Mer. Avat. dr. 13 (1034), 752-4 and V. Konosec, 0.6.2., 37 (1994), 162-4. Boren gives, with 
a few criticiama, a brief, useful réswmd; Konodxc also is favourable, but thinks the book stronger on the 


(6) Agyptian law, 

In Rev. fiat, dr., 13 (1034), 634-0, P, Conover describes as “acdmirablea™ the first two volumes (Brussels, 
12, 1034, to be followed by a third), which he summurizes briefly, of Hist. des instifutions ef du droit privé 
de lancienne Egypte, by J. Pmexxe. W. F. Enornrox’s Demotica, being accessible to all in Minch. Beitr., 
19, 281-0), requires only bare mention: topics treated of are the double dooument, inheritance, marriage, 
registration of land; Greek and demotio papyrology are declared to be inseparable, In Journal, 20 (1934), 
223-8, B. Gusw reviews A Family Archive from Siut, efe., od. by Sir H. Tuomrsow (2 vols., Oxford, 1034); 
he regards this os the most important group of demotic texts published for many years and as of the utmost 
importance for Egyptian legal procedure of the Ptolemaic period and carlior. 

(c) Greet low, 

In #, Sar., 04 (104), 382-7, A. Srermswenren reviews U. E. Pao, Studi sul proceaso attico (Padua, 
1933, not seen). Like critics of Paonr'a Studs di diritto aftico (Journal, 19, 83; 20, 95), the reviewer sees objec- 
tions to isolating Attic law. Most of the review is occupied with the question how far wapaypade and eq 
(eriouaerpios should be regarded oa independent processes, how far as merely incidental. In general 
STetswentur thinks Paowt ruther too absolute in his conclusions. E. Sxnpn, reviewing in OW0.Z., 37 (1934), 
484-5 M. Mint, Untersuchungen :. altorientalischen wu. althelleniachen Gesetzgebung (Kiio, Beiheft 29, 1033), 
makes the criticitam that the writer, having set out to treat of law in the light of oriental legal thought 
and having succeeded, here and there, in showing oriental influence on Greek law, doea not make clear 
precisely what oriental legal thought is; he ignores wide distinctions of time and place, but has made a 
useful collection of materials. ‘loropia rod EUqwixot Suelo plym rod 1827, by G. A. Perropovios (extract, 
Athens, 1934, from the Greaf Greek Eneyelopeedia), gives an outline of the history of Greek law and ita 
offshoots in seven chapters, followed by a bibliography. In the chapters on Hellenistic, Coptic, and Romano- 
Hellenic law papyrology is naturally prominent. 

(d) Roman law. Hellenistic influence. 

The number of recent studies on this subject, important though it is in legal papyrology, is too great to 
allow of more than bare mention of them. In Ati del Congress Internaz., Roma, 1 (Pavia, 1994), B. Kitaer 
(51-05), F. Saxn (101-10), J. Srrovx (113-32), and BR. Haroer (171-6) treat of the influence of Greek 
speculation on early classical and classical jurisprudence; E. Wxrss (245-53), M. Saw Nicowd (257-80), 
and R. Tacbewscmac (283-315) deal with more specifically legal influence. &, Rrooosowo (179-92) regandia 
the development of the doctrine of roluntas, by the help of Greek speculation, aa classical, and (319-00) 
insists on the importance of development of law by practice in the later empire. G. Borronvocr (433-48) 
studies the evolution of the conception of heredifas aa universitas (against Bonraxte). H. NmoEReyER 
(963-84), E. Apnentanco (387-411), and H. Stamm (415-30), diaousa the problem of re-Justinian inter pola- 
tions, ‘The growth of Justinian's own ideas during the course of the codification is the aubject of an interesting 
paper by FP. Provaemem (451-04), 

Various of these points reeur in other publications. P. Prez, Appunti eseg. in tema di modi pretorii, eto. 
(Stud. Econ.-(tinrid. Univ. Cagliari, 1933-4, 44 pp.) treats of « familiar illustration of provincial Roman 
law (Guius 2, 41). L. Wencun, (eisteswelt dex Mittelalters, Festschr. M. Gralmann (offprint, n.d.), 1415-25, 
seeks examples of the operation of the ultimately Greek maxim, swum cuigue, through the ages; e.g. in 
B.G.0', 108, P. Oxy. 71, 8.6.0. 616, P. Masp. 67151, P. Lond. 1356. F. Parscanens, Hake u. Enile der rim, 
Jurieprudenz (Freiburg i. B., 1933, 16 pp.), attributes the decline to orientalization : incidentally, he regarda 
Paul's Sentences as an inferior florilegium: contrast the different conclusion arrived at by E. Vowrenna in a 
detailed study (Atti Congr. Internaz. Hologna, 1, 35-165). W. Fevaextnarcen, Die Literatur =. Hehtheitsfrage 
der rim. Juristenschriften (Simb, Frib, Lenel, offprint, n.d.), insists on the certainty of pre-Justinian inter- 
polation of our texta, ending with a valuable literary conspectus. ©, Guapeswrrz, Z. Sav., 64 (1034), 
I47-G1, attacks the problem of self-interpolation by Justinian in the Coder. Finally, the question of the 
oriental character of later Roman law ia a main preocoupation of two longer works: E. Annewrans, Indrod, 
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ator, allo studio del dir. rom, Giustinianeo, Parte 1 (Milan, 1935), and 8. Ricoosonxo, Corso di dir. rom. For- 
mazioné € sviluppo, Parte 2 (Milan, 1933-4). 

(e) Coptic low, 

A. A. Samim, K.1.G.R., 27 (1934), 18-46, completes his Sammelbericht (Journal, 19, 83), a8 promised. 
He also brings the bibliography of his previous study wp to date. The same writer's Ten Coptic Legal Texts 
(Journal, 20, 96), and Coptic Law (Journal, 18, 93), are reviewed by W. Hescsresnena, 2.2Z., 34 (1034), 
78-95, favourably aa regards the edition, lees ao as regards translation and commentary. 

(iii) Juristic texte, 

The new fragments of Gains (P.8.1. 1182, Journal, 20, 96-7), would not be papyrology even if they were 
on papyrus. For literature ee F. ou Zuncera, J.A.S8., 24 (1994), 108, adding: A. E. Grerann, J udicis postu- 
latio ef actio ex sponsione, Rev, hist. dr., 13 (1934), 514-16; G. Const, Sur la décowverte, eto., Rev. Unie. 
Bruxelles, 30 (1934-5), 22*-7*; J. Gacvemer, Etude eur... 0 indivision en dr. rom., 1-31 (Paris, 1934); 5. 
Sonazz, Socielas ¢ communio (Naples, 1935, 26 pp.). In Aeg., 13 (1933), 621-43, E. Scuisnaven gives the 
premier’ republication with fuller discussion and a photograph of the early sixth-centary, pre-Justinian, 

mentioned here last year (Journal, 20, 97). The work is in Greek, but uses Latin technical terma, The 
liteeary Sarna oF cqucelin gad: Anewee Docdics: The discussion is based on classical texts, Paul being cited 
several times and, in o Latin passage, Sabinus and perhaps the Sabinians. No further conclusions as to 
subject-matter or date seem to be arrived at. On Leontius, father of the presumed author Anatolins, P. 
Cottovet, Ecole de Beyrowth, 141 ff., should be consulted. P 

W. Guar Uxeci.-Griiesnaxn’s commentary on the Gnomon has been issued as the second part of 
8.6.0.5. The whole text, exoept the final fragmentary ss. 119-21, seems to be repeated, but the sections 
are tegrouped at the head of each chapter of commentary according to subject. This makes for comfortable 
reading of the commentary as o whole, but for reference recourse must be had to the Jndex locorwm (pp. 
111-12). The numbering of lines is omitted, logically but regrettably. It is convenient to have (p. 15) the 
text of the law of intestate succession published in 1923 by Havssovnuims (FP. Dura 5), but Parrviias’s 
corrections, noted from P, KoscHaken in Journal, 18 (1932), 98, have escaped attention. At p. 42, ons. 31, 
we are glad to find part of P. Oxy., 17, 2089 in Luvy's reconstruction (Journal, 15,129). In Galli u. Spadones 
im Gromon, Aeg., 14 (1934), 80-02, W. Scnvpart gives his latest conjectures a8 to a. 112-15. B. Broxson, 

La vendita at enae fuori di CeCS, St. pemcione § (1034), sgt at p. 3d, denounces B. Zz eck SEDI 





UxecuGiancsaxd holds for w lcoad veniiiae of Romang, protec foelanen tit by Hadrian, as the text 
(iv) Documents and comments. 

For new publications see §3 above. Alao P. M. Meyer's Bericht (i, above). U. Wiocken’s Urbunden- 
Peferat haa not yet arrived. We mention here a fow articles which do not fall readily into our echeme. J.C. 
Nawer, Ad papyros quoadam Cuiro-Zenonianos II, Aeg., 14 (1994), 208-304, offers new readings of 59316, 
BOS50, F0G55, 59360, 50454, 5406, and SB. 7450 TT. F. Pacvosnmm, Zu einer griech. Papyrus-Uriunde, 
Hermes, 60 (1034), 111-14, makes improvements of interpretation and reading by bringing together 6.6.0, 
4, 1187, 8B. 6225, P. Oxy., 12, 1465, P. Amh. 35. C. C. Enaan, Aeg., 14 (1934), 119, supplies corrections 
of P. Ryl. Zen. 11, P. Cairo Zen. 59096 and 59013, P. Mich. Zen. 60. F. Zuexne, 8.Z., 34 (1034), 410 offers 
juristio notes on P. Groningsanoac. In Phil, Woek., 54 (1034), 1302-19, K. Fa. W. Scummor reviews Tehtunia 
Papyri, 3, 1: detailed, especially 701, 703, 720, 733, 760, 785, 700, 806, 812. A short notice of P. Mich. 3 
by A. E. R. Boax, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 149-50, makes it clear that there is much of legal internst in this 
volume (registers of a public record office of the reign of Claudius), In O.L.2,, 37 (1034), 600-2, there ia a 
short notice by M. San Nreotd of 8.6.0., 8. 


(v) Diplomatic. 

See P. M. Mever's Bericht, Z. Ser., 54 (1934), 352-61. 0. Wincems’s address to the Munich Congress, 
Uter antilke Urbundenlehre (Minch. Beitr., 10, 42-61) needs only to be mentioned. In 2. Sav., 54 (1034), 
327-8, BE. Kitucen has a further note on periculum-periculum (Journal, 19, 84), in which, citing Tac. Ann., 
xvi, 10, he defends his etymology against A. Kotz, Phil. Woch., 53 (1033), 445 ff. In Egyptian Property- 
Returna( Yale Class Stud.,1v, 1934), 135-230, A. M. Hanstow publishes in the first part (135-52) RON 
Oxyrbhynchus, ap. 145 (below, E), and in the second (153-220) draws conclusions aa to the draftin. 





anid office-treatment of droypadai and aa to the compulsion of owners to make them, whether in response to 
a special governmental order (182 if. ; table of known calls 184-5) or in virtue of a standing regulation (213 1.). 
He infers that registration of property under the empire was ot the discretion of owners, except in so far 
aa it was necessary for the purpose of a sale or imposed from time to time by general order. 


(vi) The oath. 

Reviews of E. Szxpn, Der Eid im rom.-ig. Provinzialrecht, Erster Teil: Die Zeit von der Eroberang Agyptena 
fis cum Beginn der Regierung Diokletians (Munich, 1033; Journal, 20, 98): F. Wieackmn, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 
440-5 (analytical; very favourable); P. Coram, Rew. Aiat.dr., 13 (1034), 115-17 (short ; draws attention to 
D, M. Pirrrm, Le Numen Auguati, Rev, 4. lat., 0 (1931), 83 ff. and H. Livy-Buaran, Le témoignage inatru- 
mentnire en droit rom., 1010); H. L Bert, J.R.S., 24 (1934), 225-7; M. San Nicota, D. Lit.-Z., 1934, 278-81 
(agreeing that the Egyptian osth-system of the early empire waa a provincial forerunner of Inter imperial 
law); A. Enmitanpt, 0.0.2., 37 (1934), 352-5; C. Putavx, Chron. d'Eg., no, 18 (1034), 140-2 (appreciative). 
Bet. thinks too weighty for the evidence of the oath-formulae Seton's inferences that under Augostus 
Egypt waa connected with the Empire only by a personal tie and that this was why Roman civil procedure 
waa not introduced. He also adds further evidence aa to the oath by the emperor's Tiny. With regard to 











returns of death he disagrees with Sxrpr (p. 226, |. 11 from bottom, for death read birth). Exemanomr regrete 
the author's abstention from discussion of the religious aspect of the oath, but is in general highly favourable. 





He suggests as a motive for the use of the oath in public documents the desire to obviate subsequent rescisaion 
by emphasizing the freedom of the act, as in later Byzantine documents. A.M. Hanmos, in the work, juat 
cited (v, above), 165 ., joins issue with Saxon on the question of the importance of local usage in the form 
and practice of oaths. 

(vil) Defects in legal acta. 

These, prescinding from failure of an essenfiale negotii or lack of formality, ic. defecta resulting from 
lack of freedom or from injury to third parties, are considered by BR. TavnExscuaa, Die (reschd flarmuingel 
im Hechte der Papyri, Z, Sav., 54 (1934), 137-46. With regard to constraint, chiefly constraint to execute 
& document, he conoludes from an examination of the papyri that by the native law of the second century 
B.¢., aa by the imperial law of the sixth century p.c., the document or act waa not void, but could be im- 
pugned, With regard to deceit, he finds in native law « right of recovery, whereas in provincial imperial 
law (P. Oxy. 237, vim, 13), the party deceived must put in his ples (mn defence) at once. He then analyses 
the papyri on abuse of powers by guardians and on fraud on creditars and incumbrancera. 





B. Law or Persons 
(i) Juristio persons. 

See P.M. Meven, 2. Sar., 54 (1934), 345. ‘The first volume of L. Samsore v. Canocsrenn’s Geach. d. 
jurist. Person (Journal, 2), 99), has had « number of reviews: G. Lx Bras, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 539-41 
(slight, but promising to return to umiversitas and to the influence of the Church in the formation of the 
notions of personality and foundation); E. F. Bavex, 2. Sav., 54 (1034), 412-9: P. W. Dorr, J.R.S., 24 
(1934), 84-6 (interesting on universitas); B. Kéwten, K.V.G.R., 27 (1994), 110-20, All are favourable, but 





Brvon has some searching criticiames, and Kitten, though laudatory, does not accept the chief conclusions. 


(ii) Bondage, 

Papyri are not represented to any great extent in J. Lampmnr’s Les operas liberti (Paris, 1064), but a 
special chapter (pp. 50 ff.) is devoted to the conceptions olseguium and paramone: the sense of obsequium 
ja more definite and that of peramone (Journal, 19, 83; 20, 96, etc.), more extensive than is commonly 
supposed. A. Zamnon, Aeg., 13 (1093), 051-62, edits a mutilated papyrus (n.d.) which appears to be a 
contract of service, some of the parties to which are Romans, having affinities with agreements for paramone 
and containing clauses similar to those of dSorxa\sxal (lists of parallels piven). 

(tii) Status civitatis, 

Tn the British Museum texta, published by H. I. Bett, Diplomata Antinoitica, Aeg., 13 (1933), 614-28, 
there is mention of Antinoite privileges ; of. P. Innd. 140 (fasc. 7, 1934) of a.n. 151. A restoration, satiafactory 
60 far as can be, of linea T-09 of P. Giza. 40 has at last been given by A. WILHELM, Die Constitutio Antoniniana, 
Aad. As 38 (1934), 178-80: AGuyu toile} dealow rots xaroeadew +} Jv olxoupdege e[oler lar "Puapaiwe [ja]érawros 
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Eoeeetn Scar, tie eerie reer: xan wir MA rier, This is all that can be reproduced here, but 
HELM gives 4 complete text containing other novelties, along with the versions of P, M. Meyven 

cial ¥ Sraous (Journal, 20, 89). This article had been heralded by a note of E. Scuiixnarun’s, Z. Sav., 

et (104), 337-8. 

(iv) The family. 

(a) Marriage. 

C. Branronp Wetixs, Die Zivilen Archiven in Dura (Minch. Beitr. 19, 379-99), publishes (pp. 389 #.) 
a Greek og nt for divorce of ap. 204 (Dura Py. 22). Its recital that the marriage had been dypados 
must raise further doubt us to the Egyptian origin of that type of marriage; the fact that the divorce takes 
place 4yeddws shows the apecial caution required in that matter, F. Bozza, [1 matrimonio nel diritto dei 
papiri dell epoca tolemaica, Aeg., 14 (1034), 20544, starting from a previous study of pure Greek marriage 
(Jt matrimenio nel dir, attico, Ann, Sem, Gir, Catania, 104, 1, not seen) arrives at some mdlical conclusions. 
Greek marriage was by cwouwetr, preceded by éyyiqems, which gave it legitimacy, dos being constituted at 
these are evidentiary, the one of covoeiv and the other of éyydnms. In Attic law, if not in Greece generally, 
written evidence of cvvomely waa not taken, but such a precaution (in favour of the wife, na the terms of 
the documents show) was a natural development in viow of the isolation of Greeks living in the yijpa, The 
onyyp. our. Was not necessary; it might be executed at the time of marriage, or liter, or not at all. The 
duchoyle ydpov haa not the least affinity to the rpodtne documenta, hut it does combine with dyyéqew the 
constitution of the dos. The Alexandrian synchoresis, which appears with the Romana and is perhaps due 
to Roman abolition of the ¢dparpla, ia a marriage-contract akin to the onsyp. ow, not a parallel to the dpod. 
yan. One must admit that the writer's fundamental position, that it is extremely unlikely that the Greck 
settlers, when marrying among themselves, followed any but their own notional custom, ia a prion’ very 
probable. 

(6) Adeption. 

E. Anuentanto, La donna adottante, Miqpooiva MTarrotde (Athena, 14), 17-27, maintains that the per- 
mission given by U.S, 47 (45), 5, of 291, to a woman to adopt is due to interpolation, not to Diocletian; 
he cites linguistic grounda and the contradiction with C.7,.35, 8, of 204. 

(c) Tiutela. 


See P.M. Maven, 2. Sav., 34 (1034), 351. In Z. Sev. O4 (1034), 313, BR. Rac reprodoces an inscription 
recently found at Belgrade which mentions a woman's fufor Tiftianws. P.M. Mayen, Geruch wm Bestellung 
eines “ tulor ad actum™, Altt Congr. fnternaz., Roma, 1, 507-10, gives a reconstruction in the light of numerous 
parallels (with commentary) of Stud. Pal., 20, 50: Jmmobiliarbonf., 8. Sonazet, L’istituto greco-egisio della 
madre éracAdaulyraa, Ait A. Ace. Napoli, 55 (1993), 24 pp. (offprint), expresses sharp disagreement with 
G. La Prea (/ournal, 17, 136) and P. Frezza (Jowrnal, 18,95). He holds that the reception of the Graseo- 
Egyptian institute took place probably under Justinian, certainly not before the post-classioal period. 
P. Fuezta, La donna tutrice ¢ fa donna admoniatratrice di negoci butelari, etc., St. Eeon-Giwnd, Unir. Caghari, 
12 (1933-4), 37 pp. (offprint), republishes, with one or two alterations in answer to So.azz, the article 
referred to above. He aticks to it that direct responsibility of the mother to the pupillus ia classical and 
that there were cases in classical law in which o tutor could be appointed periculo matris in spite of the 
SC. Velleianum, His explanation of the term ¢raxclovlyrua was on hypothesis, advanced as requiring 
confirmation. 











C. Law or Prorrary 
(i) Catagraphe. 

In 4. Sar., 4 (1994), whilst P.M. Maver declares (p. 365) that P. Colomb, 480 (Journal, 10, 56), definitely 
establishes E. Scudseaver'a widely accepted doctrine of eafagraphe, FE. Rane. devotes a closely reasoned 
article in the game number (Kategraphe, pp. 188-232) to ita refutation. The doctrine is that certain im- 
portant sales were not allowed to take effect without the co-operation of the public authority; therefore 
mn auch galea, besides the sale-document, protocollary in form and comprising what one would expect to 
find in « private conveyance, we find official registration of the ealv, effected by means of declarations of 
the seller rendered before the public authority. These declarations are couched in the form of admission 
putting an end to dispute, i. are homologies, without the procedure being, strictly speaking, contentious. 


The catographe is what makes the buyer owner. Rawet, on the other hand, refoses to advance beyond the 
position that cafagrephe means registration and woreypdder, a5 an act of the seller, means to procure registrn- 
tion. He denies, in the finst place (pp, 192-205), that cafagraphe has any special connexion with the Egyptian 
practice of a separate document of renunciation by seller. Renunciation ia an element in sale which may 
become disengaged for one reason or another—so in medineval German law as well as in Egyptian. Greek 
practice tended to abandon the separation, and under the Empire the separate document disappeared. 
The general Hellenistic meaning of cofagraphe is registration, hardly distinct from araypody), ao that Theo- 
phrastus did not need to mention calegraphe. The most probable interpretation of P. Hal. I, 1, 245 ff. 
(pp. 200-18) supporta this meaning; it is not probable that cafagrephe was an official document or that it 
operated aa conveyance. It meant entry by the royale in o list of sales, kept primarily for fiscal purposes, 
but available for others, arranged by demes (of sellera) and chronologically (date of notification, not of 
transaction). The exnct effect cannot be determined, but (lines 252-6) the soller had no further claim against 
the buyer in respect of the land, provided that he gave the cudotaar (document defining the boundaries: 
Journal, 20, 98), and received the price, The latter proviso seema to imply that in spite of cafagraphe he 
could, if unpaid, claim the thing; claim for the price in personam he had none, nor, therefore, could he lose 
it by eafagraphe or (more probable) by quittance. If he intended to give credit, he required to create a claim 
in personom by distinct act, These conclusions are not shaken by the scanty evidence of Ptolemaic common 
law nor by the documents of the beginning of the Empire (pp, 218 if.). Under the system of bibliothecne 
(pp. 222 ff.), extagrephe retains its meaning of registration: either there were relics of special bureaucratic 
treatment of sales of land and slaves, or the name waa simply retained for a corresponding part of the new 
system, namely entry in the new-style register. The registered document, cafagruphe, became a title-doed, 
becanse of the precautions taken in its execution—seller's title having to be approved by the local bilfiothera. 
This is no real change of linguistic usage. But in the later Empire (pp, 229 ff,) the relation of the legal act 
te the document altered: a general phenomenon not peculiar to catagraphe. Hence eotagrephe acquired the 
meaning of conveyance (see below, D. (ii)), though it is questionable whether even in Byzantine times 
some Teference to registration is not implied. 

(ii) Other branches. 

E. Beri, Sul carattere della “traditio” classioa, St. Riccobono, 4 (?) (1934), 115-90, returns to a topic much 
discussed] of late years: cf. Journal, 19 (1933), 87, and previously. Judging by M. Kasen's and R. Monren’s 
reviews in Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 302-402, and Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 119-21, G. Micowrer’s Péewle et capacité 
parimoniale. Etude sur le pécule, dit profectice, depuis I'édit “de peculio™ juaqu'd la jin de 'dpoque classique 
(Lyona, 1932, not seen), is a good but purely Romanistic book. On the other hand, J. Gatomeer, Etude 
eur le régime jurvdique de Pindivision en droit romain (Paris, 1934), though he has no special papyrological 
section, makes incidental use of papyrological evidence, as the table of texts shows. In his study of the 
text of the possesaory interdicts P. Craressont, St. Albertoni, 2 (1934), 15-121, gives a good deal of informa- 
tion 8 to the Greek and Byzantine terminology of possession. M. Kasen, Z. Sav,, 54 (1994), 436-40, gives 
a very favourable account of W. Fetorsreancen, Antibes Losungerecht (Jowrnal, 20, 101). Lastly, there are 
two reviews of FE. Buast, Micerche inforne alle relazioni fra refraiio bizantina ¢ musulmano (Milan, 1933, not 
acen): J. Anpros, 2. Sov., 54 (1994), 402-5, and J. Rovssren, Ren. iat. dr,, 19 (1934), 323-32. Zeros agrees: 
with the author's main conclusions, namely that profimesis is connected with epibole (examples in early 
pepyri) and that the corresponding Muslim institute is derived from Byzatitine profimesis. Rovssren is 
more critical; as to the first point, the fiscal source may not stand alone; profimesia existed before epibole, 
though the two institutes interacted; as to the second, Best has not proved his case, he can cite no text 
connecting shefa'at with collective fiscal responaibility; it is an independent Muslim institute, and indeed 
the basic ides of protimesis, the reaction of the family and the village against strangers, is as old os the 
world. 










D. Law or Oaiications 
(i) Agency. Representation. 

E. Rang, Eine neue Vollmachteurkunde, Aeg., 13 (1933), 374-80, publishos and commenta on P. Berol. 
19410 of a.p, 116, in which the owner of a alave confers on another person a full power of sale. Such an 
empowerment can be conceived of aa operating in various ways; which way the present documen t suggests 
is closely considered and fully illustrated from other documents, The same writer, Die Stellvertretung in den 
AKenistischen Rechten und in Hom, Atti Congr. Internaz., Roma, 1, 237-42, denies any sharp contrast between 
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the development of representation in Greek and Roman law. All lows start without direct representation, 

and it is most difficult to arrive at it in contract. In the most important contract, stipulation, it was not 
reached even by Justinian, But, of course, there were ways round, even in civil law, still more in 

most of all under the extraordinaria cognitio, These developments are not receptions of Greek law, but 
parallel tendencies. Analogous expedients are found in East and Weat, though Esstern practice waa doubt- 
less freer, The examples given of this convergence are most interesting and important. Justinian reinforced 
the tendency, without having the strength to reverse the principle. L. Wascen, in the second part of 
Papyrologische Miszellen, I. Zu P. Tebt, J11, Aeg., 13 (1999), 580-8, illustrates the aame point in Ptolemaic 
procedure (P. Tebt. T70, P. Enteux. § and 81, 10). 

(ii) Sale. 

See P. M. Mevun, 2. Sav., 54 (1034), 361-2. In the same number, at p. 181, M. Kasen (Das Ziel der 
actio empti nach Eviktion, 162-88) has a note on the xi érekoiocoef clause, in connexion with the stipulation 
“neque per se neque per herediem eina fieri, quo minus habere liceat. Tho first of the two documents pub- 
lished by C. Branronp Weis in Die Zivilen Archive in Dura (Minch. Bestr., 19, 379-90), Dure Pg. 24, iso 
sale made in ap. 180 by a man to his brother and co-owner of an undivided half of certain property. In 
anticipation of usage known as yet in Egypt only luter we find raraypad} meaning the contract and «afe- 
porosity, On the rule in Jnat,, 2, 1,41, E. Scnésnaven has a farther note im Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 355-7 (ey. 
Journal, 20, 100-1, etc.), while G. G. Anos, [I transferimento della proprieti nella compravendila romana 
(Padus, 1934), adopts substantially ALBeeTAntO's position, that the rule is classical only for manerpatio, The 
conceptions of Greek, Hellenistic, and ancient Babylonian law are compared (pp. 71-4) and ParsosHEmt’'s 
doctrine of the victory of Hellenistic ideas over Eoman ia considered (pp. 190 ff.). E. Sauron, reviewing 
Anca’s work in D. Lit.-Z., 04, 2487-02, while praising the exposition of Justinian’s law, rejects the 
historical conclusion. J. van Ovan, Tijdschrift v. Rechtagesch., 13 (1934), 455-7, holds that nothing is certain 
in ihe s0atier expoph that there wes something relevant in the Twelve Tables, which Justinian revived 
archuistically, only to nullify it by the gloas about fidem sequi. Purely Romanistic are W. Fie, 2. Sar., 
64 (1034), 328-35, on seller's linbility for fraudulent non-disclosure of defecta, and M, Bossmanx, [obligation 
de delivrance du vendeur en dr. rom. class. (Lausanne, 1633). The latter ia favourably reviewed by H. Sronn, 
2. Sav. a4 AIDS), 416-21 and J. vax Oves, Tijdschr., 13 (1954), 457-00. There ore reviews of H. Srma, 
3 che Studien cur Bessergebotaklausel, etc. (Journal, 20, 102), by G. H, Maren (favourable), 2. Sar 
D4 £ (1934), 468-71, and KR. Moxten, Her. hist. dr, 13 (1994), 758-00 (interesting ; some criticisms). 

(iii) Lease. 

H. Comront, Aeg., 13 (1933), 589-800; 14 (1034), 80-8 and 286-02, writes on late Byzantine leases. In 
the first article he takes stock of the material by drawing up a table of leases for the period beginning with 
4.0. 400: on ao liberal view of doubtful examples, be arrives at 163 items in contrast with the 31 known when 
Waazynski wrote (1005). The second article drawa some conclusions from the table with mgard to lenses 
ed” door ypdrow Bowles (Journal, 14, 154; 16, 136), Leases of this type appear in all the best documented 
localities of Egypt, but nowhere supersede the lease for « limited term. The proportion of such loases is 
highest in the Arsinoite nome (15 oor of 20), low in Oxyrhynchusa (| out of 5), where, however, the paucity 
of leases suggests « sinister inference. Such leases clearly indicate the depression of the tiller of the soil, 
though direct legal connexion with the eolonate is difficult to see. The thind article (Notes on “ Heguesta™ 
and yapoypada among late Bysontine leases) considers what modifications of Waszynski's conclusions with 
regard to the forme of lease are imposed by the new material. 

(iv) Guaranter. 

F. Parxesnam, Zu P. Oxy. 1047, Aeg., 13 (1033), 406-18, adopting WenEr's completion (OMigutionen- 
recht, 01) of 1. 9, arrives at an interpretation of the document (4.p, 381) which makes it on extremely interest- 
ing illustration of the relations of the parties in a guarantee. The debtor's promise to pay to the guarantor 
the sum guaranteed by him to the creditor is the earliest known example of an abstract contract to pay 
without fiction of a loan. Guarantor thereby secured in advance what he would have been entitled to by 
cesato ochionwm on having paid the creditor (cf. 0.4, 35, 10 of Diocletian. D. 17, 1,45, 2 may be interpolated 
(Beseler), bot the idea is at least os old as 381). The guarantor also got the debtor to promise to recover the 
guarantee-document from the creditor for cancellation by the guarantor, This is inconsistent with the first 
promise, but shows the importance of the document in Bymantine times, 

ii 
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(¥) Sociotas. i 

VF. Wreacken, Haftuagaformen des rim, Gesellechaftarechia, Z. Sav., 54 (1034), 35-70, has o note (pp. 75-0) 
on Byzantine papyri attempting to formulate the standard of care to be observed by partners in contracts 
involving work. V. Agasaro-Rm, “Socielas re contracta” ¢ “communio tneidens", St. Riccobono, 4 (1034), 
367-03, rejects the view that classical jurisprudence had a doctrine of soctefas os a real, as well oa consensual, 
contract, but (pp. 382-6) admits that such a doctrine would have been consonant with Hellenistio law, in 
which «nsomia (ears) Was 4a comprehensive term pointing primarily to something xoody, sa against 
socieias pointing to acc. Compare the translations of Greek conceptions (xowos wirdewos, mourweia, in the large 
sense) in TD. 14, 2, Del, Rkodia de iectu. So in papyri oo-liturgists are sowawol, whence socieias muneria in 
Cod. Theod. (D. 9, 3, 4-must be entirely interpolated). Except for a postacript, this study was written before 
the recovery of Gains 3, Lda. 








(vi) Varin. 

P. Coucinet, Mev, hist. dr., 13 (1994), 114-15, and P. Connagr, Rev. a. gr., 47 (1094), 271-4, review shortly 
F. Wenen, ('nlersuchungen z. gr.-dig. Obligafionenrecht (Jowrnal, 20, 101-2), Contant agrees with the general 
conclusion that the Const. dnfonimiona did not involve a revolution in private law. E. ALbenranio, Jatifuti 
commercialt del dir. rom., Ah fet. Naz. delle Assicurczioni, 6 (1994), 16 pp. (offprint), gives a semi-popular 
account of Roman banking operations, H. Kneumn’s article Mutwum in P.W. gives littl on Greek law 
exoept references. 


EK. Law oF Svocessiox 

Bee P.M. Meven, 2. Sov., 4 (1934), 340-51; aleo B. Kitaier’s articles, T'estoment ( juriatiech) and T'eata- 
mentoollatrecher, in P.W., which are as much on Greek law as on Roman, with full use of papyri. 

A. ML Hanmos, Egyptian Property-Returne, Fale Clase. Stud, 4 (1994), 135-230 (above, A (¥)), publishes 
two azoypogar drawn December |, a.p. 148, for submission to the ibliatheca of Oxyrhynchus, These two 
connected documents establish important points aa to the Eeyption law of intestate succession. (1) An 
eldest child, if a male (probably not, if a female: P. Oxy., 17, 2133), got a double portion. Whether on 
eldest son with an older sister got this ia unwertain; probably not. (2) A daughter shared equally with 
younger sone, a point on which Raai.en, Erbrechiliche Untersuchungen, 147 if., had doubta; but Alexandrian 
lawmay have been different (fnomon, 9), (3) Grandchildren would represent deceased parents. So byadecision 
of Petronins Moamertinns, cited BG. 19 (ao, 194-6, Af, Chr. 85). Light is alao thrown on pepiepes 
(Journal, 10, 80), made by a parent infer mros, on the occasion of a daughter's marriage: the parent here 
subaequently registered the whole property in his own name, and it ia atated that he died without taking 
action against the pepepds. Cf. MW. Chr. 313. 

H. Keecirn, Juidoyor wha xAqpordpos, Miinch. Beitr. 19, 233-42, holds that it is useless to seek exact 
meanings for the terms x«Aypovopo, diadoyo, chaxaroyo in Byzantine papyri. The provincial draftemen 
simply cumulated them, with the object of covering all classes of successors, just as their metropolitan 
brethren filled out (civil law) Aeredes with celeri aucecessores or similes personae. But the original Greek mean- 
ings can well be distinguished. diaboyj (SuiSoyor) is the natural word for the succession of heira of the body 
in headship of the house. AAnoavdipor, the man who takes the «Ajpos, ia patrimonial. We have thos Sonazz1's 
contrast of suus Aeres to agnafua proximus and familiae emplor. But, whereas Roman jurisprudence waa 
able to endow the familia-taker with most of the characteristica of the older heres, Greek and Hellenistic 
practice, unaided by jurisprudence, allowed the term diddoyor to fade without cresting a clear concept of 
KAqpordues (ef. P. Flor. 61, Mf. Car. 80, ap. 85). The later (after Commodus) combination, rd ward faboygy 
cAnooropyidera (legitina heredites), ote., originated in the necessity of justifying «Ayporoyeiv in the eyes of 
a Roman forwn. Thus xAqpovopor = heres is a piece of Romanization. 

G. Dowatott, St. Riceobono, 3 (KH), 427-33, L'origine della “ querela inojficioeae donationia™, disputes 
the view that this remedy existed from the time of Alexander Severus and that it developed out of the 
gy. inaff. beat. 

F. Law or Procenvre 

See P.M. Mevun, 4. Sav, 54 (104), 367-9. D. Scuirer, Zwei spiiptol. Ladungsprogrammata, Aeg., 

13 (1993), 610-20, edits P. Berol. 13733, 13813, 13683, the first and last of which seem to have been less 


completely published aa 4.0.07., 8, 1794. Summons by epeypeppo, or public advertisement, appears to 
have been resorted to when personal summons had failed. L. Woxaen’s remarks on Ptolomale processunl 
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ion have been mentioned above, D (i). E. Bunsexne, Zu einigen Processurbunden der Ptole- 
mierzeit, Et. pap.. 2 (1033-4), 69-09, comments on P. Lille, 28, 29; P. Cair. Zen. 50323, 69360, 59520, 59020; 
P. Mich, Zen, 39, 70, 80. ‘Time has failed for reading the same writer's Die Rolle des Strategen im Verfahren 
vor den ptol. Kollegialgerichten, Mél. Maapero, 2, 1-3. W. Hucoennanp, Das Prosesexengnis im Rechte der 
gr.-ag. Papyri. I. Die Funktion der Zeugen im ptol. Verfahrenarecht (Minch, Beifr,, 18, 1934, not seen), is 
reviewed by M. Nicotar, Aer, Ait. dr, 13.(1994), 41-3, who holds that the author does not prove that 
Witnesecs were summoned by the court and not by the intereated party, and also that more attention should 
have been given to comparative law. C. Priavx, Chron d'Ey., no. 18 (1034), 360-4, is lees critical: the book 
shows the antithesis of Greek to Egyptian law, which the Ptolemies, not conceiving of a territorial law, did 
not attempt to remove. [t appears in the summoning and handling of witnesses: Greek law gave the initiative 
to the parties, Egyptian (and Byzantine) to the court. 

G. La Pima, Un caso di“ vadimonium iureiurando” nel papire Vaticano della Marmarica, St, Albertont, 
I (Padua 1934), 445-02, takea P. Vat. col. iv, lines 18-22, to mean that, two defendants having failed to 
appear before the praefect at Alexandria in accordance with their sworn radimoniom, the plaintiff requesta 
the strategue to order both payment to promissee of the summa vadimonii and sequestration of the defaulters’ 
revenues pending their appearance within thirty days. The parties are all Roman citizens; the prdimonium 
was Teinforced by oath (yeipoypedca), of. P. Oxy., 2, 200. 

Tn Aeg., 13 (1993), 472-8, A. Nerrt Monona treata of Mépem rip éoyorfe and the dyaryyuos clause. The 
disoussion, which is not easy to follow, is an extract from a work in preparation on dovAia ond iwercin. 
P. Iand. 145 (fac. vii, 1994), Mopdtagis zur Pfandsvollatreckung aus hypallagmatiach gesicherten Exekutiv- 
Schuldschein, is a mutilated document of ap. 224, which provokes comparison with MW. Chr, 230, 231. 
There no Aypallagmea existed ; in the present case insufficient land had been brought under it, and the ereditar 
seeks to inelode more. She desires ecroy) of the lande described. 

A. Srerswesten, Z. Sue., 54 (1094), 373-82, reviews P. Commer, La procédures par libelle (Journal, 20, 
103), disagreeing with the author's principal conclusions, which depart widely from those generally received. 
But he agrees that the papyrological evidence requires explanation and regards the work as original and 

‘stimulating. 

A. Srerswierten, Der ontibe kirchliche Hechtagang und seine Quellen, 2. Sav., 54 (1034), Aan. Abt. 1-116, 
makes a very substantial contribution of general rather than of papyrological interest, though papyrological 
studies are part of ite foundation.. The main thesis ia that the penal and disciplinary procedure of the Church, 
from the fourth century onwards, waa influenced by the law and custom of the Roman state courts. Earlier, 
non-Roman influences pave to be reckoned with, but gradually Roman influence became predominant. 
The Bible, eapecially the New Testament, was naturally important a3 fue divinum, but there waa no true 
reception of Mosaic law, none at all of rabbinical. 
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C. Padaux, Réflections aur lea droita supérieure del dat dana C Egypte Lagide, Chron. d’ Eg., 0 (1035), 100-10, 
contends that the purpose of mores, or exemptions from personal execution, was not, aa might be supposed, 
to alleviate the harshness of the law of debt, but to enable the debtors to carry out their dutics, a cultivators 
of the soil and so forth, to the State or king. They are a reassertion, though o feeble and ineffectual one, 
of the eminent rights of the Crown against the individualistic action of creditors, not measures for the 
relief of distressed classes or persona, The relation of "Apysienc, Méroya and “Eyyoo to each other, to the Govern- 
ment and to the Tax Contract in Ptolemaic Egypt, Aeg., 14 (1994), 269-85, by G. M. Hares, Ja. is a study.of 
the application in individual cuses of the system revealed by Mer. Lows and .P.2. 112. 

The firat part of L. Wexorn’s Papyrologische Miszellen, J., Aeg., 13 (1993), 580-8 (D (i) and FP, ahove), 
discusses the form of P. Tebt., 3, 703. He regards it ua more than probable that the introduction of mandafa 
principis by Augustus waa influenced by the Ptolemaic practico, but doubts whether much light is thrown 
on the detail of #uridata or whether, for example, the Roman mandate was similarly preceded by oral 
instrictiona, The question of Mandata principum ia directly tackled by M. 1. Foxkenstens, Tijdschr. e. 
Rechtageach, 13 (1934), 150-09. He concludes that they wore a sort of code given to a governor on his starting 
for his provinee, containing rules of conduct and administrative instructions, not new law: they were nob 
constitutions in the sense of being enactments of new law or reinterprotations of existing law, and no Roman 
jurist classes them aa such. They are scarce in the Digest, because the jurists preferred to quote the 
real sources; the military will and Marcian on callegia are exceptional, But, of course, they had the force 
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of law, They were valid for all provinces.and remained in foree till abrogated. The Crrenean edicta were 
not mandate. 

£'Edictum provinciale, Rev, hist. dr, 13 (1934), 81-06, by W. W. Brcxnann, is important. The first part 
of Cicero's Cilician Extiot, the genus provinciale, had nothing to do with the private law of the province, 
which did not exist, nor with that of ite civitates, which did. It dealt with administration, including debts 
to and syngraphae with publicani. This part waa probably superseded by more Permanent regulation wider 
the Empire. For the reat, the provincial Edict, both under the Republic and under the Empire, simply 
extended to the provinces (with some possible modification for sclum provinciale) the protection of the 
Roman Edicta, without which Roman citizens in the provinces would have been under the utterly archaio 
ma cwile, The Roman Edicts often affected peregrini also, and to that extent the Provincial Edict (which 
must be thought of as common to all provinces, though issned acparately for each) affected them. But 
otherwise the governors, if and when they interfered with local private law, must have done so by special 
Edict. The ordinary opinion, that there was a common Edict for all provinces and that it dealt with local 
private law, is absurd. It may be objected ta Buckiasn'’s view that it involves that Gains commented 
twiet on substantially the same Edict; perhaps his Ad ed. prov, was a simpler version designed for provincials, 
but, anyhow, Justinian was able to use it aa though it had been written on the Urban Edict, P. M. Meyer, 
“, See,, Gt (1034), 345, points ont that P. Oxy, 7, 1032, 45 (ef. Host) proves that the jurist L. Volusius 
Maccianus was praefect of Eeypt by J uly 8, 161 (overlooked, Journal, 19, 90). 

In Et, pap, 2 (1933-4), 1-22, A. E.R. Boag publishes some texts from Karanis, belonging to the Cairo 
Museum. The first (57074) is an edict of the praefect, a.n. 207, announcing the application of an ediot of 
Diocletian reorganizing the land- and poll-tax, The specific mention of copiiatie romoves the doubt as to the 
application of the poll-tax to Ecypt. There is confirmation of the point in A Bycontine Tax-receipl, published 
(with Fl.) by H. 1. Benn, Mel, Maspero, nm, 105-11. 


7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 

Easily the most important work in this section is N, Lew, L'industrie du Papyrus dane Egypte grico- 
romaine, Paria, 1034, pp. xiii+ 186, 25 fr. Here at last we have an aiequate and up-to-date treatment of 
the manufacture of papyrus and the organization of the industry. M. Lewis deals successively with the 
various places where the papyrus-reed grows or has grown; the uses of the plant or the material other than 
aa Writing material; the technicalities of manufacture; the economy of the industry, including not only 
the growing and harvesting of the raw material, but alao the Papyrus monopoly and the yeprapd. There are 
full indices and a good bibliography, Reviewed by M. Homnent in (Chron. d'£g., 10 (1035), 178, and E. H. 
Moss in CV. Rev, 48 (1994), 241, 

Interest in the papyrus codex continues unabated: the new Goapel fragments in the British Musenam 
(H. 1. Bett and T. C. Shear, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other early Christian Papyri, p. 2), carry 
back the history of this type of book for Christian writings to before a.p. 150, FP. Corzosp, in Rev. d"hist. 
ef de phifos. rel., 14 (1034), 190-143, summarizes the evidence of the Chester Beatty papyri in some interesting 
Ciservations bibliofogiques. Camrae. Bowser, A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermaa, pp. 10-13, has 
aome notes on the single-quire codex: the Hermas waa originally a single quire of 49 sheets. H. Inscuen’s 
Bevtreg to C. Sommer and H. Pouorsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten, pp. S14, gives some valuable details 
concerning the Mani papyrus codices. A. Soran, A Papyrus Codex and an carly example of “ Qnaternio™ 
in Cl. Rev. 48 (1934), 241-5, draws attention to two passages in Cassiodorus (¢. ain, 550), while H. A, 
Saspens, in Class, Phil., 29 (1 034), 251-2, discusses Codices Librariorwm in the well-known Asconine passage 
describing the burning of the Senate-house in 62 n.c. (incidentally, he has overlooked C, H, Ronerrs’ note 
in J-£.8., 23, 1933, 139-42); he points out that vellum codices are not at:all inflammable, and while papyrus 
codices are an outside possibility, prefers to interpret the phrase aa meaning seta of wax-tableta, perhaps 
temporary records of debates in the Senate. (Zucker has already made this suggestion, ef. Scurpant, Ds 
Buch, 2nd ed., P: 1835.) 

Max Preven, Die Siegelung in den griechischen Papyri Lgyptens, in leg., 14 (1934), 245-52, presses for 
an adequate treatment of this neglected aubject. 

F. G. Kenven's Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (Journal, 19, 90), has received further 
reviews: by P, Conant, Rev, ét. gr. 47 (1034), 267-9, and Rev. de phil. 8 (1934), 218-19; by R. Fawrien, 
Rev. , ane., 36 (1984), 08-0; by B. L. Unewan, Cl. Journ., 20 (1033), 57-00. 

J.B. Poysrox writes Pleasantly on Books and Awthors in Greece and fieme, 1934, (4—-}04, 
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Since B, L. Uttatas's Ancient Writing, in the Our Deht to (reece and Rome series, only deals very aketchily 
with papyri, I have not thought it neceasary to chronicle the numerous reviews of it which have appeared. 

H. J. M. Miuwe’s tfreekt Shorthand Manuols, Syllabary and Commentary: edited from Papyri and 
Waxed Tablets in the Britiah Museum and from the Antinge Papyri in the possession of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, has now appeared ag Vol. 24 of the Gmeco-Roman Memoirs, pp. vii-+-70, 9 pls., London, 
1934, £2 2s. 

Mapua Noraa has produced a new part of her fine series of facsimiles: Popiri greci delle collezioni italiane: 
Seritture documentarie. Fuascicolo secondo. Pp. 17-34, ple. xi-xx. The 26 papyri range from the famous 
Bowdq-Papyrus (P81. 1160) of the first century a.v,, to about a.p. 380. Reviewed by M. Hompxntr, Chron. 
d'£g., 10 (1935), 168-9, 

U. Wi.enes's paper read to the Munich papyrological congress, Uber antike Uriundenlehre, printed in 
Papyri und Allertummcissenschaft (Minch. Beitr. 10), 42-01, is an eloquent plea for o synthesis of 
the Diplomatic of the ancient world, parallel to Wenger's vision of an Antike Hechtageschichte. Both these 
Zubun/iwiasenschafien are criticized by Giasxino Fenrant, It documento private dell alfo medinevo € i suai 
presupposh classes in Archivio Storie Italiano, Ser. vir, 12 (1034), 1-17 (of offprint), & propos of Stemacker's 
Die antiken Grundlagen der frithmittelalterliche Privaturkunde. 

E. Bickeumans, T'estificatio Actorum: eine Untersuchung tiber antifbe Niederarchrifien “cu Protokoll”, 
in Aeg., 13 (1934), 339-04, is an important piece of research starting from the vrdprqpe éxi rol beivog of 
Roman Egypt, and concluding with parullela from Roman and Persian diplomatic. The revised text of 
Stud. Pal., 22, 184, on pp. 337-8, should be noted. 

CO. W. Keves, in The (reek Letter of Introduction, Am, Journ. Phol., 66 (1935), 28-14, first considers the 
date of the Tins '"Emoroked attributed to Demetrius Phalereus, the original form of which he woukl put 
back to before 1) n.c., though there are signa of repeated revision in later times. ‘The recurrent formulas 
found in extant papyrus letters of introduction are printed (in English translation) and discussed, together 
with those in letters of literary personages taken from Hercher’s Epistolographi (rreeci. 

Brok Onsson, Jer Kolophon in den antiben Hanidschrifien, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekawesen, 51 (1054), 
305-7, deals with the rare examples of colophons in literary papyri. 

P. Cottomr, La Critique des textes, ia reviewed by P. Farpen, Mev, belge, 12 (1095), 1102-3 and by 
A. Enwovr, Rev. de PAil, 7 (1933), 232-3. 

Feu Puerers, La Technique de [ddition ia reviewed by H. Gatoorme in Byzention, § (1033), T32-3 
and anonymously in Chron. d'Eq., 0 (1934), 162. 

Finally, there are some valusble observations on the duplicating of documents in A. M. Haamos, 
Egyptian Property-returns, Yale Classical Studies, 4 (1934), 133-234, 

For articles dealing with diplomatic from the legal point of view see above Section (} A (v). 





8. Lexicography and Grammar 


Part vii of the new Liddell and Scatt (pp. 1303-1600: mepdpay}—oovkoude) haa appeared. 

BE. Mavsen's Grommatik der griechischen Popyrt ous der Plolemderzeut is now complete in two volumes. 
The second volume, which ia subdivided, has been reviewed by 1G. Orsson in D. Lit.-Z., 1034, 600-2, and 
1692—4, by H. 1. Bets in Cl. Rer., 45, 1034, 41, 150, and 242, by G. Gaunt, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 105-7, and 
anonymously in J Af 8., 4 (1934), 96-7 and 220, All these reviews give it high praise. 

Egyptian proper names in their Greek transcriptions are studied by Ca. Kumsrz, in £t. Pap., 2, 41-57, 
with special reference to the Baraize papyrus, which is poblished in the same volume. In Mel. Bidez (1934), 
pp. 560-78, L. Tm. Larorr stresses the importance of attending to the Greek words in Coptic, and regreta 
that lexicographers both of Greek and of Coptic exclude them. 

Hi. Suxsumans, Der Begriff cowonta im Newen Testament (= Beihefte cur Zeilachrift fir die Newlesta- 
meniliche Wissenschaft, Fase, 14, Giessen, 1939, 108 pp.), ia aatudy of the pre-Christian as well as the Christian 
uees of the words «ovasia, eomoeds, oto. It ia favourably reviewed by W. Goossens in Rev. d'hiat. evel, 
30, 362-3. 

A papyrus of the Zenon collection, published by C. C. Enaan, in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
18 (1034), 112, reprinted in Sammelbuch 7638, containa the words “Arrioyor rar jaydr, where (as EpGar 
notes), ayar “is a new word, perhaps o shortened form of payurryr “the braggart’; it is presumably Greek, 
whereas joed or fayd of the New Testament ia supposed to be Aramaic”, EF. C. Cowen. points out in J. 
Bill. Lit., 53 (1934), 351-4, that Semitic acholars cannot agree on the Semitic identification, and that the 
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reight of MS. authority is on the side of gayd in Er. Mait., 5, 22, only tho Vatioanus among important MSs. 

F.C, Borerrr, in « study in the J. Theol. Sted, 34 (1933), 385-9, of the spellings Karepraotn and Kagap- 
rom. in the New Testament tradition, mentions the occurrence of the latter in P, Oxy. 847, 1506. 

H. Lovyevik, whose Beitrige cur Syntax der Spatgriechiachen Volkssprache (1932) continues to receive 
appreciative reviews (from P. Maas, in JD. Lit.Z., 4, 1933, 2027-8, and P. Cuawrnarme in Revue de Phil., 
8, 1034, 101-2), shows in 2. Newt. Wiss., 33 (1934), 90-2, that in Ev. Mare., 6, 14, Geovee . . noi Deyn 

= “he heard that they were saying", and compares B.C.U, 846, which he reinterprets, M. Rosrovrzerr on 
ols Sefidy d=oréurew (ibid, 196-9) points out and interprets the similar occurrence described in P. Tebt. 793. 

In the same journal, pp. 109-222, F. Haven disqwases dpros émodmos, especially with reference to the 
Syriac and other versions. A. D. Nock haa an article on The Vocabulary of the New Testament in the J. Bibl. 
Lit., June-September, 1933, to which attention should have been called hero last year. 

B. Ovasow has an article in Glotie, 23 (1934), 110-12, entitled Syntaktisches aus den griechiaschen Papyri, 
which deals with: (1) the article before relative clauses and indirect interrogative clanses; (2) o free use of 
the genitive absolute; (3) wlés dapyr. He points out that in this last expression, which he recognizes in 
P.S.0, 9, 1030, 34, and Apoc., 12, 5, wis = chald, 

L. R, Patwen's article, Prolegomena to a Grammar of the post-Ptolemaic Popyri, in J. Theol, Stud., 
$5 (1994), 170-5, includes an announcement that he is himself projecting such a grammar, 

8, Wrrmowser studies the Atticity of some Greek private letters (Nos. 1, 9, 3, 8, 12, 21, 59, in his own 
collection) in Aeg., 13 (1933), 620-41, 

An important article by A. Wilhelm in Symb. Oalo., 12 (1933), 1-9, collects examples of the idiom seen 
iP. Petr. 2, p. 11, wai mporepor pede cos eypada wepl ras drcywyis sept is nl drjypn, in which a preposition 
i# illogically repeated before a relative pronoun. 

On pp. 445 of the same volume the idiom div wold wala (see Journal, 19, 01) is discussed by G, Zrntz, 
who draws attention to the parallel in Plato, Tim, 200 4. 

I have not seen the article by J. Venoorx entitled Het problem oan de koine in het Licht der moderne 
finguistiek in Philologiache Studien, & (1933-4), 81-106 (unfinished }, 

J. Konvuer, De Terminologie van het Crediet-Wezen in het Griekach (Utrecht dissertation, xi+ 167 pp.), 
Amsterdam, 1094, makes some use of papyri, as well ag of inscriptions and literary texta. The work is 
reviewed by A. Knarmen in PA. Wock., 54 (1934), 1986-92. 

G. Bosraste studies the accentuation of the Corinna papyrus in Riv. di. jil., 12 (1034), 535-48, 

From the reviews by P. Vassuretia in Boll. filol. dass. 5 (1934), 2H—5, and by G. Guenrst in Aeg., 
I4 (1934), LO7-8, it appears that Greserre Boxaccorai's Primi anggi di flologia neotestamentoria: letture 
scelte dal Nuova Testamento greco con infroduzione ¢ comento: vol. 1, Introduzione, Vangeli, Atti degli apastoli, 
Torino, 1933, in 8°, pp. elxvii-+- (40, is intended as on introduction for students of thealogy, but its commenta 
are mainly philological and historical, 





9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts 
A. Gmayznat Works 

There can be no two opinions about Kant Paamespanz’s admirable manual of papyrology, Papyrus. 
fonds und Popyrusforschung, Hiersemann, Leipaig, 1933, pp. xvi+372, 2 mapa, R.M.30. Its theme is neatly 
summed up in the publisher's advertisement: nicht der“ Wie", sondern der * Woher™ der Papyrologie. After 
preliminary chapters on the mediaeval papyri of Western Europe and on the Herculaneum rolls comes the 
main part of the book—a lucid, readable, and folly-referenced account of the rise and progress of papyrology. 
A list of the existing collections and their publications follow, and a brief bibliography of Papyrustundliche 
Jiterater concludes the volume, Not the least valuable feature is the magnificent index, Some reviewers, 
€g., P. CoLtart, Mer. de Phal., 8 (1934), 226-8, and Fa. Scumun, 2). Lit..Z., 5 (1934), 2286-90, have weleomed 
the volume with unqualified praise; others, however, while no less appreciative in general, have called 
attention to « number of defects, partioularly in the bibliography, which should either have been very 
considerably amplified or cut out altogether: A. S. How, Ct, Rev. 48 (1034), 141-2; H. Korrexsecret. 
Gnomon, 10 (1034), 427-32; W. Scucmanr, O.0.2., 37 (1034), 674-5; T. C. Semwr, JH LS., ea (1934), HH, 
Other reviews ure by O. Moxtevecem, Aeg., 14 (1004), 100-3, by G. Borra, Recherches de théologie ancien et 
medidvale, 6 (1994), 105-0, und in Chron. d'Bg., 9 (1924), 146-8, 
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A general work of the opposite kind is. J. G. Wistmn's Life and Letters in the Papyri (The Jerome Lectures), 
Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1993, pp. vili+208, $3.50. Both in plan and execution it bears 4 
strong resemblance to Schubart's Einfithrung in die Papyruskunde, for besides dealing at great length with 
the social life of Roman Egypt (ths Ptolemaic period ia almost entirely neglected) it includes two chapters 
on the additions to Greck literature made by papyri, while the bibliographical information in the issamuene 
is remarkably generous. The frequent references to unpublished papyri, both literary und documes 
in the great Michigan collection should be noted, as should also the author's gallant attempts bn tabaci 
some of the more enigmatic private letters (in the well-known P. Gronf. 1, 53, for example, he has made, 
with Hunt's approval, some really important progress). Reviewed, generally very favourably, by M.- 
Homsrer, Chron, d'Eg., 9 (1934), 3524, and Aycantion, 9 (1034), 456-7; B. Oresow, D. Lit-Z,, 5 (1094), 
250-1 (some valuable corrections}; G. RosexnEencEn, (nomen, 10 (1934), 43241; C. W. Keres, Am. Journ. 
Pail., 55 (1934), 378-80; C. H. Ronenrs, J.8.8., 24 (1034), 227-0. 

A goodly selection of the papers read at the Third International Congress of Papyrology at Munich in 
September, 1033, has been published as Heft 19 of the Minch. Beitr, under the title Papyri und Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Edited by W. Orro and L. Wexczr, Minchen, Bock, 1934, pp. x+-476. The authors and 
titles may be given, but it is, of course, impossible to criticize here a yolume of such multifarious contents, 
and none of the reviews I have seen do moch more than summarize: Kexyox, Literory Popyri; Zim EE- 
wanes, Uber die gr. aog. Romanpapyri; Witckes, Uber antike Urkuadenlehre; Jovaver, L'histoire politique 
et la Papyrologie; Mantis, Lea papyrus of [histoire administrative de Egypte gréco-romaine; CALDERISI, 
Hi contribute della papirologia greco-romana agli studi di sociologin; Coutimet, La papyrologie ef Thisterre du 
droit; Keeuume, Diadochos wid Kleronomos; Exrnen, Ana “ Papyrologie und Religionageschichte”: Die 
magischen Papyri; Gunvist, J reeultati della papirologia per Ia storia della Chiesa; EocErton, Demotiea ; 
Sremwester, Die Bedeutung der Papyrologie fir die koptische Urkundlehre; Rew, Papyrology and Bycontine 
Studies: Grommans, Die Papyrologie in threr Beriechung cur arabischen Urkundlehre; Rostovtrerr, Daa 
Militérarchiv von Dura: Weiues, Die zicilen Archive in Dura; Cacpenoa, I! Disionario geografico « topo- 
grafica dell’ Eyitto greeo-romano; Scumitz, Die Bauurkunde in P. Vindob. 12565 im Lichte der Deuwdachen 
Hermopolisexped ition ; Skeat, The collection of Greck Papyri in the British Musewn; Maxtnurren, Uber 
einige Papyri der Warschawer Sammlung; Kressuosa, Ober die Entstehung des Worterbuches der Papyrus- 
Urkunden wid den jetsigen Stand der Arbeiten; Rurrnccur, Bericht iiher die Arbeiten am Wortinder zu den 
griechischen Novellen Juatinians, 





B. BiwiocnaraY 


As usual, the activities of fellow bibliographers are recorded in this section: P. Cottant continues his 
Bulletins Papyrologiques, no. 12, in Rev, ét, gr., 46 (1952), 443-07, no, 13, ded., 47 (1933), 440-75. M. How- 
neer's Bulletin Papyrologique FIT appears in Bysantion, § (1933), 605-26, P. M. Meven's Papyrusbericht 
VILT (Oct. 1931-Oct. 1933) in Z. Sav., 54 (1994), 339-72. The bibliography of the B.Z. haa the usual section 
Papyruskunde: 33 (1983), 412-24, and 34 (1934), 171-5, 408-12. W. Rucusrrz supplies the Bibliotheca 
philologica classica, 69 (1932), with a section on papyri and ostraca on pp. 101-4. Finally, there is the cata- 
logus of Testi recenlemente pubblicati in Aeg., 14 (1034), 305-42, and the Biblingrajia melodica, op. cit., 
129-202, 355-77, 511-50, 

Other bibliographical items of interest are the Index to this Journal, vols. 1-20, listing authors, booles 
reviewed, and obituaries. Pp. 18, issued with vol. 20, Parts 34, An insdex to vols, 41-70 of the 24.8. has 

aleo appeared, included in vol. 70, 


C. Gexyerat Nores ow Parracs Texts 


The second and concluding part of the second volume of the Berichtigungaliste haa appeared. Prof, 
Ermanes certainly deserves the gratitude of all papyrologists for the courage with which he has carried an 
his excessively laborious task, the paina of which he feelingly describes in the preface. Berichtigungalists der 
griechiachen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. Zweiter Band, Zweite Hiilfte. Heidelberg, Selbstverlag dea 
Verfamers, 1033, pp. 214. Reviewed by A. CaLnrntst, Aeg., 14 (1934), 108-0. 

H. Huswe, Sur [interpretation de quelques textes récemment publies, Aeg., 13 (1933), 381-405 (see aleo 

p. 690), dincusses 2.7.0", 1216, P.S.L 001, P. Ross.-Georg., 2, 12; 2, 41. 

For comments on texta of predominantly juristic interest see 3 6 D above. 
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10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 


A number of accounts of the Third International Congress of Papyrology have appeared in various 
journals: by E. Bensexes, in the volume wherein many of the papers have been published, Poapyri und 
Altertumswissenschaft (Mdnch. Beitr., 19 Heft.), pp. 459-03; by H. Koxrensevren in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 
60-1; by E. Semon in Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 486-00, and Deutsche Juristen-Zeilung, $8 (1933), 1351-2; by 
M. Homwernr in Chron. d'Eg., @ (1934), 125-8 and in Rev. belge, 12 (1933), 1385-7; also in Aeg., 14 (1934), 
121-2, The Fourth Congress, to be held st Florence in May, will no doubt be over before this Bibli rt 
appears, and from the official programme just issued it seems to have every prospect of success, 

A. E. BR. Boax's Karanis: The Temples, Coin Hoards, Botanical and Zoological Reports, 1924-31, haa been 
reviewed by F. P. Jomwsox, Cl. Pail, 20 (1934), 278-9; G. E. Mytonas, Cl Journ., 29 (1934), 304; and 
Barriscomae Guys, AJ.A., 37 (1933), 044-6. 

The work of the Italian expedition at Tebtunis ia described by G. Baowant, Gli Scavi di Tebtunis, Aeg., 
14 (1934), 3-13. 

The deterioration to which ostraca are lishle in the damp climate of Europe is by no means aa widely 
realized na it should be: H. L Baur has contributed « timely Note on the Treatment and Preservation af Gatraca 
from Egypt to Chron, d'Eg., 10 (1035), 133-7, describing the experiences of the Britiah Museum and the 
experiments made there to check the disintegration of the pottery. How far the methods now in use will 
prove permanently successful only time can show, and meanwhile all owners of unpublished ogtraca are 
urged to have their specimens photographed, and if possible published, ag soon as possible. 

The little collection of papyri formed by the late Mr. E. P. Warren, which were being published from. 
time to time in various journals by Prof. Hunt, have now been presented by Mr, Warren's executors to the 
Institute of Papyrology at Leyden, and will be pablished (including those already edited) by Prof. B, A, 
vaN GnostscEs, who haa kindly permitted me to make this announcement. 

Tributes to the memory of Prof. Hunt have been paid by U. Witckes, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 446-8; 
P. Jovover, Rev. de phil, 8 (1934), 333-7; H. 1. Bett. Aeg., 14 (1934), 409-503: C. Patavy, Chron. d'Ey., 
§ (1934), 335-8. For obituaries of V. Scialoja and A. Fliniaux see above, § 6, A (i). 

W. Scuvaanr greets Poul Viereck zum 70. Geburtstag in Forschungen u. Fortachritte, 11 (1935), 27. 

The services of Prof. Hunt to papyrology are too mimerous and too widely known to be referred to here: 
but it is not perhaps so commonly realized how little expression has been given to the appreciation of hia 
labours. Such waa, indeed, his own wish: like another Oxford scholar whose tragic fate is even more recent 
in our memories—CoL T. E, Lawrence—his devotion to duty was combined with an almost complete incdiffer- 
ence to any form of public recognition: “If any one asks me whether I want a Featechnift™, he remarked to 
a friend not long ago, “the answer is No". And for this reason I wish to put before readers of this biblio- 
graphy a scheme by which all could pay a tribute to his memory ina way of which he himself would have 
approved. Prof, Hunt's library, the most extensive papyrological library in England, if not in the world, 
has been presented by his widow to the University of Oxford, and arrangements are now being made to 
house it, as a separate entity, in the Ashmolean Museum, where, it is to be hoped, it will be the help 
and inspiration of a new generation of Oxford papyrologista. It would therefore bea graceful gesture if those 
who have been accustomed to send off-printe or publications to Prof. Hunt, would continue to send them for 





the augmentation of his brary. Until this is finally installed in the Ashmolean, these should be sent to 
Airs. Hunt, 6 Chadlington Road, Oxford. 


PART II. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1933-1934) 
By MARCUS N. TOD 


Is the following Bibliography, which is a continuation of that for 193)-2 published in this Journal, 19, 
185 ff. Lattempt to give « short summary of the books and articles whi ppeared in 1033 and 1934 relative 
to Greek inscriptions discovered in Egypt or Nubin, mentioning also such reviews as are Hkely to be of 


OFF. Prewiokn's indispensable Sammeliuch, continued since the death of its originator by F. 
8 fresh fascicule appeared in 1934 (Sammelbuch griechischer Urtunden aus Apypten, 5, 1, Heidelberg), com- 
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prising 140 documents (Nos, 7515-7654), of which 124 are written on papyrus or ostraca, and the remaining 
sixteen (Nos, T508—-415, 747-00, 7550, 7560, THM, 700i) are inscriptions in the strict sense, found in divers 
places and published in various periodicals, Another work which, while concerned primarily with papyri, 
renders signal service to the epigraphical student is E. Maysen's monumental (frommatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Piolemierzeit mit Kinschluss der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten verfaasten [nachrifien, 
of which the first volume, published in 1006, dealt with phonetica, accidence, and word-formation. Twenty 
years later appeared the first part of a second volume devoted to syntax, followed in 1933 and 1934 by the 
publication of three further instalments, two of which, comprising no fewer than 660 pages, complete the 

“analytical asction”, while the third (Band, 1, 3) contains the “synthetic section”, in which the sentence 
is considered aaa whole, The work ia a masterpiece in ita tireless collection and ita clear and systematic 
presentation of the almost overwhelming materials which it investigates, and its use is greatly facilitated 
by the full indexes which conclude each section. For reviews see p. 101 above. 

T regret that I have been unable to see K. M, Meetos’s work on Christian Helleniam as reflected in the 
pepyri and inscriptions of Roman and Byzantine Egypt ("0 Xpernaneds "EANqviopds dv cote eerdpor wal rails 
emypadals tis pupaiys «nt Aelarnays Atydrrov, Athena, 1932), ao that [ know nothing of its contents aave 
what the tithe suggesta. Nor is the prosopography accessible to me in which W. Marries gives alphabetical 
and geographical lista, derived from inscriptions and papyri, of the names and occupations of nearly 1,400 
inhabitants of the Egyptian Delta (Prosopographie der Agyptischen Deltagaue auf Girund der griechiachen 
Uriunden von D0 a. Chr —600 p. Chr., Halle, 1932. Noticed by A. Clanoenod], Aeg., 14, 113). 

A considerable section of K. Scort's study of Greek amd Roman honorific months is devoted to an amply 
documented discussion of those which appear in the Egyptian calendar from the reign of Augustus onward 
( Yale Classical Stuedies, 2, 241 ff.}—2Lefacrds, Nios Lefacrds, Surin, ‘Jouku’s, Teppartecoos, Kacipeos, Nepawews, 
Pepponwos, dopiriavcs, “Adpiards, Lefaorog Ededfeos and others. The evidence for these is largely derived from 
papyri, but inscriptions afford some additional materials. 

To C. B. Wev.es we owe an admirably full study, both linguistic and historical, of the surviving letters 
of Hellenistic kings, the main portion of which consists of a new edition of seventy-five such letters which 
have been preserved on stone (Hoye! Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, New Haven, 1934): among 
these are letters fram Ptolemy LI (Nos. 14, 21), D1 (No. 27), and IV (Nos. 301, 33), one addressed to Ptolemy 
IX Alexander (No. 71), and several others in which references are made to various Egyption kings (Nos. |, 
25, 72). For most purposes this work will supersede the ueefol but leas detailed and comprehensive study 
of F. Scraorren (De regum Hellenisticorum epistulia in lapidibus servatis quaestiones shilisticor, Leipzig, 
1931). 

The well-known graffiti of Abu Simbel, scratched by members of the Greek mercenary force which served 
in the Ethiopian expedition of Psammetichus (Psamatik) U1, have been re-edited by M. N. Ton (Selection of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford, 1033, No, 4). 

Of recent discoveries made in or near Alexandria I have noted only the epitaph of two brothers painted 
on a sepulchral monument of a new and interesting type. which has come to light at Mustafa Pasha (A. 
ADRIANT, Annwerio del Museo (freco-Homano, 1, pl. xvi, 2: ef. p. 33), the legend és" ayes ino Roman moana 
found near the Rue d'Aboukir, Shathi (ibid., 35, pla. xix, xx, 2) and an inscribed terra-cotta lamp from 
Kom Truga (idid., 45). P. Kitnete hes put forward (Riv. di fil, 61, 76 £.) on attractive interpretation of an 
Alexarsirian jrave-epigram recently published by W. Paex (ful, Soe. Arch, d'Aler., 8, 53 £.). 

J. B, Fany appeals (fiMica, 11, 385 ff.) to the evidence of o metrical epitaph of Leontopolis (Tell el- 
Yehidiyah), published by C. C. Engan in Ann. Serv., 22,9 ( = 5.2.4. 1, 570), to prove that the term 
npwroroxes, used in Luke ii 7, need not imply the subsequent birth of another child. During the course 
of the excavation of the North Temple at Karnnis, conducted by A. BE. RK. Boak on behalf of the University 
of Michigan, four Greek inscriptions were unesrthed, two dedications and two roros-graffiti (| Aarania: 
Seasons 1924-11, Michigan University Presa, 1993, pp. 10, 12 #f.):; these last are interpreted by 5. Yervrs 
a3 Marking the stands of groupe of traders (deg., 14, TH f.), 

The evidence on which F. Zucken’s examination (Aeg,, 11, 485 ff.) of the office and authority of the 
yuractapyos Kons 14 based is almost wholly papyrological, but includes (p. 489) two inscriptions of Thea- 
delphia (Sarmmeliuch, G157-8). H. Hexxe discusses (Aeg., 19, 381 £.) an inscription mentioning the gym- 
nasium of Aphroditopolis (cf. Rev. arch., 2, 1908, 00 ff., Archiv, 3, 132, no. 9, Rev. dt, gr., 37, 350 £.) and claims 
that the papyrus Ao. 07, 6, L216 comes not from the Memphite but from the Aphroditopolite province. 

E. Kisssiovo devotes an interesting article: (Aeg., 13, 542 £f., O00: ef. Rew. &. gr. 47, 255) to the oult of 
Arsinos, wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who became in the Fayyiim otvaos fed to the old crocodile-god 

E 
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Souchos, and after whom the “Apewotrys vowds was renamed. He publishes an inscription (Sammelluch, 
7606) of 163-145 8.0. from Thion-Eikosipentarouron (Medinet MAdI, in the south-western part of the Payyim) 
dulopyrdpaw wal nie reeow ofrde, which confirms the asaumption that Arsinoe enjoyed an independent cult 
in this district of Egypt. 

elegine coupleta, painted in red on the eastern face of an aedicula of the Raman Imperial period, discovered 
in the Graeco-Roman cemetery of Ashmiinén (Hermopolia Magna). They have been poblished under the 
title Le mort qui seatoit bon by P. Pernmmer, who interpreta them as commemorating « certain man 
who preferred the Greek to the Egyptian fashion of burial (.Mél. Bidez., 719 ff.: ¢f. G. Ramer, Her. éf, anc., 
36, 437), and have evoked comments from R. D[vssavp] (Rev. fist. rel, 110, 102 £.) and from BR. Goossess 
(Chron. d'Eg., 0, 346 ff, Antigquitd classique, 3, 91 £f.), who offers improved readings of Il. 2, 14, and a solution 
of two problems of exegesis. A brief report by C. P[rcann] on the excavations proceeding on this site refers 
to a painting bearing the legends “Ayrva (= “Ajrua), Offa, Zjrqua (Nev. arch, 3, G4, 250 £.); a summary 
of the epigraphioal discoveries is given by P. Penpnmer (Rev. arch, 2, 1953, 312). 

In a note (Aeg., 11, 15 ff.) oni the worship of Asclepius in Egypt, 0. Werxnztcn calls attention to the 
evidence afforded by the paean to that god, a copy of which was found at Ptolemals (J. G. Mowe, Greek 
Inscriptions in the Cairo Musewm, 9265: ef. J. U. Powxts, Collectanea Alerandrina, 136 ff.); be emphasizes 
the special interest of the fourth strophe, which begins 

Nelhow 82 pods Schone pdxap dzBiovs 
ani vaube mide BiAes du Bator 
sdoq fe) ayorcr cide Alston. 

Tn his comments on certain inscriptions at Gebel el-Dukhkhan (Bulletin of the Faculty of Arta: University 
of Egypt, 2, 1, 106 ff.), C. H. O. Scarre deals with six unpublished or incorrectly read texts, which include 
the dedicatory inscription of a temple of Isis in Wady Me‘amil, dated a.n. 113, a votive inscription of the 
third century ap. engraved by a centurio frumentarius, and « dedication to Inia pupicevpos (1.4. Rom., 1, 
1258). In a valuable article, in which he examines the chronology of Trajan's eastern campaigna, R. P. 
Lowepen disonsses (J.#.8., 21, 6) the omission of the tithe [apSids in a dedication from Cysis in Upper 
Egypt (/.¢. Rom., 1, 1267), erected in April or May, a.p 116, and concludes that its absence is due to the 
carelessness of the engraver or to the slow dissemination of news in the remoter parta of Eypt. 

The excavations carried on in 1931 and 1932 on the fruitful site of Medamfid have enabled F. Bessox 
UE LA Rogve to reconstitute, with the aid of finds previously made at the same place, two bases, each 
bearing the inscription Gnfuiot duo? «al Kepapediran | tov rarpor dede. This confirms the identification, already 
suggested by G. Dangssy and by E. Dairox, of Madi (Medamid) with the Kepauxt named in the ingorip- 
tion of Cornelius Gallus at Philae (J. G. Miwe, Greek Inscriptions in the Cairo Museum, 9295): the tarpios 
eds seems, to judge from the form of the bases, to be the bull of Madi ( Fowilles de T'Inat. Fr. d' Arch. Or., 
D, 3, 74). 

H. Sorras has published (Mémoires présentéa d (Ac. Inecr. ef B.-L, 13, 485 ff. ef. C.-R. Ac. Inecr. et 
5.-2., 1924, 100, Rev, ef. gr., 47, 255 f.) a full account of three fragments, found at Elephantine, of a copy of 
the famoua Rosetta Stone of Ptolemy Vi the Greek fragment contains parts of Il, $3-64 as numbered in 
Dirresnencer, OJ. 00. 

U. Mossaner DE Vitarp has published, with « brief introduction, useful indexes and a number of 
Photographic illustrations and line-drawings, some of the epigraphical fruits of his excavation of « large 
Christian cemetery lying to the west of the village of Sakinya, in the district of Toshka (Le iscrizioni del 
cimitero di Sakinya (Nubia), Cairo, 1933): of the 222 texta here given fifty-nine are “Greek” and the reat 
Coptic, and those which are capable of being precisely dated belong to the tenth century a.p. 

Among a number of bronze objects preserved in the Cairo Museum and published by L, P. Kmwan is 
a figure of a dog, of unknown provenance, bearing a short dedicatory inscription (Bull. Inet. Fr. d' Arch. 


Or., 34, 60), 
2 includes « short description, 








A. GRELFENnAGcEN's account of the antiquities in the Braunaberg Museu 
Nustrated by an excellent photograph, of an Egyptian grave-relief, not earlier than the third century A.D. 
(Arch. Anceiger, 1933, 452 f., no, 18), previously published by 0. Rumessows (Archie, 5, 168 f., no, 24) and 
by W. Waissnnonr (Verzeichnis der Vorlesungen an der Kgl, Akademie zu Sraunaberg im Sommer-Semester 
1013, p. 7, no, §), 
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Among the 251 Greek inscriptions in the Louvre comprised in A. Dars, Inacriptions greoques du Muate 
du Lowrre: Les textes inddits, Paria, 1933, forty-seven Egyptian texta are included. Twenty-seven of these 
come from Alexandria (nos. 147-9, 265), Benha in the Delta (204), Memphis (150-2), the Fayyim (153-8), 
Avoris (157-68), Antinos (217, 268), and Apollonospolis Magna (Edfu) (221), while the remaining twenty are 
from undetermined sites (160, 170-5, 205, 223, 226, 220, 232, 235-8, 256-9, 263-4). Most of them are ept- 
tapha or inscriptions on seals and various minor objects grouped under the general description instrumentem 
domesticum, but they include also a number of dedications (150, 151, 152 1, 155, 169, 170 t) and two magical 
texta (204-5). For valuable comments and corrections see L. Ronent, Rev. arch., 2, 1953, 130 ff, 146. 

Two fresh indications of the spread of the Egyptian cults to the Greek islands have recently come to 
light. Among a group of inscriptions from Carpathos, published for the first time by M. Secnt, is one of the 
second century B.c., engraved on the base of a thank-offering dedicated to Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis, by one 
who had been honoured by the xoudy nae dAedopdrus (Historia, 7, 580 £.), while at Upper Vathy, on the 
neighbouring island of Samos, E. Vamvovpakes hoa found » dedication made to the same three deities 
together with Harpocrates (written 'Algoxpdrqs) by « Samian and Tenian iepopipes drrdorodes and his wife 
("Apy. ‘Ed., 1991, 173 £). 

In conclusion, I may mention an interesting and well-preserved metrical epitaph from Gaza, com- 
memorating a certain Charmadas, a Cretan of Anopolis, who, together with his son-in-law Machneus of 
Avtolia, served with distinction under the Ptolemies (wodafrAouro: BacAqer Alydrrov), The discoverer 
assigned it to the third century a.n. (Quarterly of the Dep. of Antiquities in Palestine, 1, 155 £.), but it has 
been dated in the Ptolemaic era by all subsequent editors and commentators (R. Mowrenps, Mel, Beyrouth, 
16, 98 ff., P. Rovaser, Aeg., 13, 145 f., M. N. Too, op. cif., 152 ., W. Penn, Ath. Mitt., 57, 62 ff.: of. M. 
Scuwane, Journ, Pal. Or. Soc. 13, 84 f7.). 
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I, Brecican 
By the efforts of the Abnaa al-Kanisa Coptic Bible Committees of Cairo a new and complete edition of the 
Bohniric New Testament has been published under the title, mia: Tite +amennn xibept, Cairo, 
ik, 636 pp. It isa handsomely printed quarto volume whose typographical excellence does credit to the 
persons concerned in its production. It is entirely in Coptic, without Arabic translation, heading, or notes. 

W. Guossouw, On fragment schidique d'Osde Lf. 0.00, (B.MLOr. 4717. 5) appears in Muasdon, 47 (1934), 
185-204. 

F. HW. Hatvoce, The Coptic Old Testament, in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, 
40 (1993), 325-35, is a brief summary of work done in thia subject. 

On the Chester Reatty Papyri we have H. Gunstincer, Kin Fragment des Chester Beatty. Feangeliencoder 
in der Papyrussanmiung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien (Pap. graec. Vindob., #19747), in Aeg., 13 (1033), 
O7-72; P. L, Covcnovp, La plua ancienne Bible chrétienne: Lea papyrus Chester Beatty, in Rev. Hiat, des 
Kefig.. 100 (1034), 207-10; H. Lierzmaxx, Zur Wiirdigung des Chester-Reatty-Papyrua der Pouluabriefe, 
Berlin, 1034, 11 pp.; E. Suornens, Les papyrus Beatty de la Bible grecque, appears in Rev, Sei. Relig., 24 
(1034), 2-4. Kewvor, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri . . .{ ef.fournal, 20, 208), is reviewed by L. Comravx 
in RLALE., 34 (1934), 634-7. 

W.E, Cucu, Un peowme en dialect d'Akimim, in M.1.¥., 68 (1994), 73-6, 1 pl., gives the passage Ps. xlvi. 
$-10 on one of seven schoolboy tablets. These tablets were purchased by the late Professor Sayoe in 18, 
and are now in the Bodleian under the reference Gr. Inser., 30, 9. 

O. H. Bvawesren, The Boksiric Pericopae of Wisdom and Sirach, in Biblica, 15 (1934), 451-565; 16 (1035), 
25-57, 141-74. The pericopae in the Holy Week lectionary contain various readings differing consider- 
ably from the texts of the Coptic unciala. The work here, very carefully done, is divided into three purta: 
(1) detailed description of the manusecripte; (2) texts from the two oldest MS8., BLM. Add. 5997 of 4.n. 1273, 
and Paria copte 70 of 1310, with variants from 20 MSS, (the texts of the Song are from Vatican oopt. 98 
mori with variants from 3 MSS.); (3) Notes, giving comparison with other versions, Greek, Vulgate, and 

P. L. Hepiey, The Eguplian Texts of the Gospels and Acts, in C.O.R., 118 (1934), 188-220, continues 
earlicr portion of article, ibid, 23-39 (ef. Journal, 20, 206). A very interesting article. The author regards 
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the Sa‘idic as of the second century (p. 29); he concludes that Sa‘idic Mark shows the 2 text (p, 30); genuine 
non-8 readings in Bohairic are rare. He treats in detail the Coptic verses of St. John (pp. 202-4), and dates 
the Bohairie of this gospel to the fifth century (p. 207). Coptic Acta show mixed text (p. 216), the 5 element 
is an integral part of Acts (p. 217), Clement uaes “an almost pure é text” (p. 222), the Sa‘tdic has a definitely 
& clement | iiel.}, 

W. Trt, Aoptische Pergamente theologischen Jnhalts {Mitteilungen ... Roiner, 1. Folge), Wien, 1934, 
rviii+56 pp., | pl. (ef. below, sect, v.) contains 25 Bible fragmenta, 9 of the Old Testament—including « 
portion of lectionary with four passages, and the Baruch fragment already published in Muscon (ef. Journal, 
4), 21i—and @ New Testament fragments; all these are in Sa‘idic. There follow seven fragmenta in Fayyi- 
mic, and one Bohasiric passage from St. John's gospel. On these the editor makes various notes in the 

A. Vascuanne, Ceguiadlé publi¢ .. 3° growpe, waa accidentally placed under the name of H. HensELysce 
in Journal, 20 (1934), 200, T greatly regret this error, and offer my apologies to those concerned. 





2, ArocrrrmaL, Gyostic, ETc. 

(a) Apoeryphal, W. Grossouw, De Apocriefen in hel Gude en Nteuie Testament, in de koptiache Letterbunde, 
in Studia Catholica, 10(1934), 434—6 ; 11 (1034), 19-36, An excellent and useful inventory of Coptic apocryphal 
literature ; full bibliography to date. 

J. A. MacCoiioce, Some Cope Christian Apocrypha, appears in Lowdate, 12 (1934), 11-9). 

R. Soven, Die epok. Apostelqeschichien und die romanhafte Literatur der Antike, Stuttgart, 1932, x1i-+-216 
pp.. ia reviewed by K. Kererv in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 301-6. 

(b) Gnostic, C.A. Baynes, A Coptic (nostic Treative. .. (¢f. Journal, 20, 207) ia reviewed by J. Smo 
in Orientalia, 3 (1994), 308-10, by ¢E. A. W. Booes in J.8.A.S8, (1935), 4014, and by J. ne Gaeosce in 
Nowvrelle Rev, théologique, Tournai, 61 (1934), 978. 

K.P. Casey, A Stedy of Gnosticism, appears in Jf .7'.3., 26 (1005), 45-40 

(c) Manichacon. G. Banvy, Le monichéieme et fea découvertes récentes, appears in the Rerwe Apologetigue, 
58 (1934), 541-39. 

A. Bacusrank, Monichdische Literatur, Denkmaler in koptischer (hersetzung, in O.C., 3 (1933), 92-5 

G. Messe, J! Monicheiono, forms chapter yoo (pp. 391-46) of the Storia delle Relupioni, edited by 
P. Taccwt Vexrvet, Torino, 1, 1934, xx-+ 632 pp., with numerous collaborateurs, each treating one religion. 
Messina’s contribution takes account of recent discoverics. 

H. J. Poworsxy, Abriss des manichdischen Systema, in Paviy-Wissowa, feal-Encyclopddie, Supplement- 
home 6 (134), 241-72. 

H. J. Potorsxy, Manichdische Homilien (cf. Journal, 20, 207), ia reviewed by TF. C. Bomerrr in J.7'.5., 
35 (1934), 337-01, by W. Hewsove in 0.2.2., 38 (1095), 220-4, and by A, vas Lawracnoor in £f_£., 31 
(1035), 105-4, 

Scaummr-Potormey, Fin Mani-Pund .. . (cf, Journal, 19, 178 and 20, 207) receives. a note by A. BacM- 
STARE, Manichdische Literaturdenkmailer (ace above), and ia reviewed by E. Prrensow in &.2., 34 (1034), 
370-87, and by H. H. ScHampEn in Gomon, 8 (1054), 241-72. 

C. Scummr and H. J. Povotsny, Aephaloia, Stuttgart, 1935, 50 double pp., text and translation on 
opposite pages. The name nepa‘Aata occurs several times in the text as well as in Lpiphaniwa, This 
belongs to Manichaische Handachriften der Staotlichen Museen, Berlin, edited by C. Schmitt. 


3, Lirvreican 

The Pontifical Oriental Institute of Rome has inaugurated a new quarterly review entitled Orientalia 
Christiana Periodico. The first fase, (nos, 1, 2), published in January 1034, contains (pp. 5-45) 0. H. E. Brn- 
wesren, The Conona of Gabriel itn Turaik, LXX Patriarch of Alexandria (First Series). This is an edition 
of the Arabic text after the MS. Paris Bib. Nat. arabe 251 of the first 32 canons promulgated by Gabriel, 
collated with three other manuscripta. The second series has been the subject of an article by the same 
author, bearing the sume title, published in Musdon (cf. fowrnal, 20, 27), The well-known Orientalia 
Christiana will continue to appear, but from number 101 (1935) will bear the tithe: Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 

O, H. EF. Burwesrer, Office of Genuflecton on Whitsunday, Coptic Text, ia published in Muston, 47 
(1934), 205-57. 
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5S. Ecuwemn, Die athiopischen Anaphora dea Al. Eo nn Johannes des Donnersohnes und dea Al. 
Jacobus con Sarug, in Grientalia Christiana, 33, Roma (1934), 12, has an indirect bearing on the Coptic rite, 

C. om Guasnn, Litergiae preces Ayre... (cf. Jowrnel, 15, 264) is reviewed by P, Maas in O.L.2., 37 
(1833), 524 (brief). 

A. Mikanm, G. Asp &i-Masm, and G. Gmorm have prepared an edition of the Coptic Missal bearing tho 
title 4+ujoan4 nanacpbopa ite maw? BacrAiwec, vpavopioc, nea wypraAAoc, Cairo, 1932, 653 pp., in 
Coptic and Arabic, a handsome edition in Svo. 

D. O'Leany, Difnar, 3 (cf. Journal, 16, 251) ia reviewed by O. H. E. Borarestmn in ALS, (109.5), 30-2, 

SALAvILLE, Liturgies onentales .. . (ef. Journal, 19, 178) is reviewed by J. Grosyeaw in A.f., 52 (1934), 
408-10. 

N, SaAnkIs, 1irmwak Te Wey NCO ACTION EO} Ere thar ne wauwas hte fanacbopa, Cairo, 1994, G43 
pp. is an edition of the Euchologium in Coptic and Arahio. 





4. LITERATURE 

BakoexnewEn, (resch, der althirch. Literatur... (cf. Journal, 19, 179) is reviewed by P, Hrserer in 
PW, 54 (1934), 45-8. 

TE. A. W. Broos, Legendas of our Lady Mary... ond the same writer's One Hundred and Ten Miracles of 
our Lady Mary... (ef. Jowrnal, 20, 207) are reviewed by J. Savon in Aiblien, 16 (1935), 227-30. 

CaMPsen. BowwEn, < papyrus coder of the Shepherd of Hermas, with a fragment of the Mondotes, Ann 
Arbor, 1034, x+-137 pp., 7 pls. is reviewed by J. Lenon in RAE. 34 (1934), 48-0. On this Michigan 
papyrus see also Cawraent. Bowxen, Shepherd of Hermas, in B.J RL, 19 (1935), 17-1 

H. J. R. Casny, Herly homily on the devil, ascribed to Athanasius of Alexandria, appears in J-T.8., 30 
(1935), 1-10, 

Horrxnr, Index... (of. Jowrnal, 17, 250) ia reviewed by P, THowsen in P.W., 54 (1934), 185-8, 

A. vas Lawrscnoot, Allocution de Timothée d' Alexandrie, prononede & Doccasion de la dédicace de Téglise 
de Pachime ad Phoouw, in Muséon, 47 (1094), 13-56, gives an Arabic text from Vatican arab. 172, fols. 99-100, 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century. It is reviewed by P. P(eerers) in A.B., 52 (1034), 83-6. 

fThe Very Revd. J..A. Ronosos, The Didache, with additional notes by R.A. Connolly, O.5.28., appears 
in J.7.8., 35 (1034), 225-48. 

J. Simos, Fragment d'une homelie cople en Thonneur de Samuel de Kalamon, ia published in Miscellanea 
Bthlica, Rome, 2 (1934), 161-78. The text is from o Esiner MS. (Wien, Bibl. Nat. K. 9649), and consists 
of two double leaves, probably of the tenth century; it has but slight historic interest and is “une rhapsodie 
4 la maniére copte™. 

J. Samos, Homelie copte inédite sur S. Michel ef le Bon Larron, attribuee a8, Joon Chrysostome, in Orientalia, 
3 (1934), 217-42, and 4 (1935), 222-34, gives a text from Vatican copt. 58. 3, 24-34, with translation and 

E. Texoatan, Syniobtisch-stilistiche Beitrige su Clemena von Alexaudrien, Lond, 1932, vii+-102 pp., 
reviewed by L, Rapermacten in Gnomon, 10 (1034), 282 (brief). 

W. Tint, Griechische Philosophen bei den Kopten, appears in JF ., 07 (1934), 165-75, 1 pL, and gives 
material from three Rainer manuscripts, nos. $44, 045, 046. The subject-matter consists mainly of aphorisms 
of Diogenes and others. 


5, Hisrorr 

(2) General, J. M. Cannt, Voyageurs et écrivaina frangaia en Egypte: J, xxxii+344 pp., 44 pls. ; I, 400 pp., 
40 pls., in Hecherches d'archéologie, de philologie, ef d'histoire, yuh, sows la direction de M. Pimnas Jovever, 
Cairo, 1032, an interesting work on a side iasue in Egyptian history. Tt is reviewed by E. Svs in Orientaiia, 
4 (1985), 251-3. 

C. pe Cimncg, Les Eplises uniex d'Orient, Paris, 1934, 160 pp., in the “Bibl. Catholique des sciences 
religiouses, An excellent little book which gives an account of the present state of the uniat churches 
with o brief outline of their history, ‘The last chapter (pp. 136-44) ia devoted to the Copts and Abysainians. 
[tis reviewed by J. Smaos in La Rerua des outewrs ef dea livres, 28 (1995), 141, 

The Dictionnaire d'histoire ef de géographie ecelésicstique, fasc. xli-xly, Paria; 1034, covers the range 

“Belotti-Bermndes"; it is reviewed by F. Hanars in A.B., 52 (1934), 364-07. 
I. HavsHern, Les grands courants de la apiritualité orientale, in Orientalia Christiana Periodiea, 1 (1035), 
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114-38, makes o epecial study of the spiritual teaching of the Alexandrian school, more particularly of 

Jax, Agypten in Aellenistischer wad ramischer Zeit nach antiken Papyris, Minster, 1932, 32 pp., is reviewed 
by H. KoarTespevret in (faomon, 10 (1934), 107-4. 

Jovever-Diem-Cuaror, L Egypte alexandrine .. . in Hanoravx, Hist. de la nation dgyptienne . . « (qf 
Journal, 18, 184 and 20, 200), is reviewed by W. Scuvaant in Gnomon, 10 (1034), 172-4. 

G. Lazzati, Teofilo d' Alessandria, Milano, 1035, vii+-94 pp. (in the collection “Pubblicazioni della 
Université Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 4° Ser.: Scienze filologiche”, vol. 19) is a study in history and theology 
in which the oriental material is unfortunately o little neglected. 

Mavno pe Leowgssa, Dissertazioni cronologiche: IL, Cronologine calendario etiopico; IT, La Tavola paaquale 
di Anatolia, Tivoli, 1934, 157 and 39 pp., contains detailed studies which have a bearing on the Coptic 
calendar and computation of Easter. 

G. Mazanants, Eupfoly els tiv loroplav ris Ge Alyn ‘Opfoddfou ‘ExeAnoias, editée par E. Mian, 
Alexandris, 1932, xxxii+-690 pp., contains a history of the Greek Church in Egypt from the Arab conquest 
to our own days. 

F. &. Mitaen, Die wotefleckte Empfingnia der Heiligsten Jungfrau im Hebenntntsse der koplischen wna 
dthiopischen Kirche, in Orientalia Christiana, 25 (1934), 167-92, is a brief study in historical theology. 

K. Preren, Ailas orbis christiani . . . (ef. Journal, 19, 181) is reviewed by J. Saa0n in Biblica, 15 (1934), 
8iS-8, J. 8. suvs that this atlas “n'est qu'un premier essai”. It is particularly deficient in its treatment 
of Christian Egypt, and seems to rely mainly on Amélineau’s “Géographie™ without further reference bo 
fuller knowledge acquired in more recent years; only some fifteen monasteries of the pre-Muslim period are 
noticed, and very little use is made of Coptic or Syriac material. 

Scuwantz, Acta Cone. Univ. Chaleed .. < (cf. Journal, 20, 208) is reviewed by P. P(xerrens) in 4.8., 62 
(1034), 099-102, and by G. Soven in P.W., 54 (1034), 462-3. 

R. Sraorumasn, Die koptische Kirche in der Newzeit ... (ef. Journal, 18, 184) is reviewed by J. Srton 
in Orientalia, 4 (1935), 135-9, Attention is drawn to ch. ¥ on church life in the contemporary community, 
and to the last chapter as bearing on recent controversies, The same work is reviewed in connexion with 
Ct. Korr, Glaube und Sakramente der koptischen Kirche, Rome, 1932, 215 pp., by W. HeNcsTExEzec in 
O.0,2., 37 (1934), 495-7. 

W. Ti, Koptieche Heiligen- wid Martyrerlegenden, in Orientalia Christiana Analecta, Rome, 1935, 
xv+210 pp., 6 pls. gives material for the lives of 25 martyrs and other saints, in some cases texts with 
tranelationa, in others summaries; some of these have been already published. 

(b) Monasticiam. Boox-Laront, Pachomiana Latina . . . (of. Journal, 18, 185) is reviewed by A. SouTer 
in J.78., 34 (1993), 435-4. 

E. A. W. Bune, Stories of the Holy Fathers... . of the Deserts of Egypt, Oxford, 1034, xxxvili;- 512 pp., 
1 pl, is re-edited from the Paradise of the Holy Futhers, London, 1907, and is a translation of the seventh- 
century Syrinc hagiography of ‘Anin ‘Tsho‘ of Beth “Abbe, The same writer's The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Christian Fathers of Egypt, Oxford, 1994, vii--445 pp., 1 pL, is translated from the Syrinc version of the 
“ Apophthegmata Patrum” by ‘Aniin 'Tsho’ of Beth ‘Abhe. Both works are reviewed by J.Sn0oy in Grienialia, 
4 (1985), 254-5. 

A. Detssmasy u. P. Maas, Bin fiterarischer Papyrus des 11/12. Johrhund., in Aeg., 13 (1093), L1-20, 2 pla., 
contains part of a monastic tale. 

H. Koon, Quellen cur Gesch. der Askese . . . (¢f- Journal, 20, 210) is reviewed by F. Haters in A.B., 52 
(1934), 388-91. 

D. O'Leagy, The Arabic Life of St. Pisentina ... in P.O., 22 (1930) 315-489 is reviewed by J. Povorsxy 
in O.L.Z., 38 (1935), 15-18, the reviewer making various corrections in the tranalation. 

P. Paerens, A propos de la vie sahidique de 8. Pachéme, in A.B., 52 (104), 286-320, is a study on the 
Sa'idic texts collected by Lefort. 

P. Reson, La doctrine ascétique des premiera mattres égyptiens . . . (of. Journal, 18, 184) is reviewed by 
F. Hater in 4.8., 52 (1934), 356-8. 

J. Stuow. Le monastire copte de Samuel de Kalamon, in Orientalia Christiana Periodioa, 1 (1935), 46-52, 
gives a summary of the history of the monastery, which had a long period of prosperity during which 
there was a considerable output from ita scriptorium, aa is seen in colophons of the early ninth-century; 
its decadence dates from the sixteenth century. 

W. Tu, Koptische Pergamente theologischen Inhalt: I (Mitteilungen ... Rainer, I. Folge, 1934), xvili-+ 
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56 pp., 1 pl, cantains Bible fragments as mentioned above (sect. i}, two Sa‘idic fragments of the life of St. 
Pisentina, one hitherto known only in the Bohairie version, the other only in Amélineau's Ambie: also a 
portion of the Coptic life of Peter the Iberian. It is reviewed by D. O'Leary in Journal, 21 (1935), 121-2. 


&. Nos-Lirenany Texts 

AmusnesEn, Cstraca Gsloenma, 4... (cf,/ournal, 20,210) is reviewed by A.S. Howt in Journal, 20 (1934) 125, 

Bexi-Nock-Tuomrsox, Magical Texts . . . (ef. Jowrnal, 19, 182) is reviewed by K. Paresexpany in 
PW, 53 (1933), 1029-37. 

F. Biase. and A. Gronmans, (riechische, koptische, und arch, Texte cur Religion wad religiiieen Literatur 
in Agypiens Spétzeit (Veriffentlichungen aus den badischen Papyrus-Sammliungen. Heft I, 1034), xti+ 
452 pp.. gives a magical text; it prints Brit. Mus., Morgan, and other texts dealing with St. Cyprian (of 
Antioch) the magician and his conversion. 

A. Boax, Magical Papyri, vol. 2 of Michigan Papyri, xvi+259 pp., 4 pls., is reviewed by A. S. Hust in 
Journal, 2) (1934), 124-5, 

P. Commarr, Pscumes ef amulettes, appears in Aeg., 14 (1934), 463-7, and further continnes the theaia in 
the same writer's article on Paaume 140 sur une amuletie in Aeg., 19 (1933), 208-12. 

W. E. Cavum, Magical Texts in Coptic, I, appeared in Journal, 20 (1934), 61-3, with pl. 9 (2). The texte 
there published were from Brit. Mus, Dept, of Oriental Antiq., 10376. 'The writer is identified with the scribe 
of Fr. Kropp's text. Part IT appeared in the aame volume of the Journal, 195-200, and gave four other texts, 
all by the same soribe. 

Jonsson and Vow Hoses, Papyri in the Princeton University collections . . . (ef. Jowrnal 18, 185) is 
reviewed by F, Hetcnetem in finomon, |) (1034), 305-7. 

U. Mowwener pe VitLann, Le iscrizioni del cimitero de Sakinya (Nubhie), Cairo (Service des Antiguités 
de Egypte), 1033, viii+-28 pp., 9 pla., contains the text of 222 Coptic funerary inscriptions, but without 
translations. 

K. Paeisexpanz, Popyruafwnde und Popyrusforschung, Leipzig, 1993, xvi4+-372 pp. is a manual of 
papytology. It is reviewed by M. Hoowperr in Bycontion, } (1034), 457-0, by F. Zoot waxy in P.W., 65 
(1935), 403-5, by W. Scuveanr in O.L.Z., 37 (1034), 674-5, by T. C. 8., in J.H.S., 54 (1934), 74-06, by 
P. Cottant in Rev, Etud, gree., 47 (1934), 124-6, und in Rev, de PAil., 3 (1934), 296-8, and by H. Korren- 
BEUTEL in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 427-32. 

M. Preven, Die Sigelung in den griechischen Papyri, in Aeg., 14 (1994), 245-52. 

P. Snarn, Aibliothéque des manuscrita Poul Sheth: Catalogue, 3, Cairo, 1034, 146 pp. includes two 
liturgical mannscripts, in Armbic, of the Coptic Church (nos. 1126, 1127). 

SCHILLER, Ten Coptic Legal Texta ... (ef. Journal, 19, 182) is reviewed hy W. Hexostespene inB.Z., 34 
(1034), T8045, 

A. ScHILcen, Koplisches Recht, 11, in Kritische Vierteljahresschrift filr Gesetsgehung tnd Rechiswissenechoft, 
3. Folge, 27 (1034), 18-46, ia a continuation of the interesting study which appeared in the same perindical, 
vol. 25 (1932), 250-1), 

E. Seron, Der Bid im rémisch-dgypt. Provinzialrecht, 1, Munich, 1933, x+ 147 pp., is a study in historical 
jurisprudence, but this part only comes down to the beginning of Diocletian's Teign, It is reviewed by 
A. Emnpannt in 0.1.2. 37 (1034), 362-8, 

V. STEGEMANN, Zur Texigeataltung wnd cum Textverstindnia Koptiecher Zaubertexte, in B.Z., 70 (1934), 
125-31, deals with Kropp's Zaubertexte, The same author's Die tHestalt Christi in den koptiechen Zouberterten, 
Heidelberg, 1h, 38 pp., in the new collection “Quellen und Studien zur Geachichte ond Kultur des 
Altertums und des Mittelalters, heransgegeben von F. Bueank. und A. Growmans” is an interesting study. 
Tt is reviewed by J. Potorsry in O.6.2., 38 (1035), 88-01. 

A. STEDYwENTEn, Die Bedeutung der Papyrologie far die koptische Urkundenlehre, appears in Minchener 
Hettrage zur Papyrusforechung ... 10 (1034), 302-13. 
eines presented to F. Lt. Griffith (see Journal, 19, 182) is reviewod by R. Awries in O02... 38 (1035), 
bel el 

W. Trt, Koptiache Textavagaben, appears in Aeg., 14 (1934), 65-70. 

W. Tin, Zu den Wiener koptischen Zaubertexten, in Orientalia, 4 (1835), 195-221. contains 53 fragments, 

W. HH, Wonnert, Coptic Magical and Medical Texts, in Orientalia, 4 (1935), 1-37, 145-55, Publication 
of weven hitherto unedited Coptic papyri of the Univ. of Michigan collection, with English translation and 
philological notes. The oldest of these papyri seems to belong to the fourth to fifth centurita ; for the moat 
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part it is written in sub-Akhmimic. The others are of fairly early date, earlier than the seventh century, and 
are in Sa‘idic pure or mixed. It ia a carefully prepared publication, and forms an important contribution 
to the study of Coptio magic and medicine. 

W. H. Worrect, An early Bohairic Letter, in The American Journal of Philology, 56 (1035), 104-12. 
An edition, with tranzlation and introduction, of the papyrus inv. 1526 in the University of Michigan 
colleetion. 

Zaxvurro, Bill, eliopica ... (ef. Journal, 19, 183) is reviewed by W. Lirrmans in 0.0.2., 37 (1094), 44h 





7. PeIno.oqican 
MM. Cuateg, Les dialectes copter asrioutiques A*, Paria, 1994, viil4-00 pp., lithographed. Deals with the 
dialects of the “Acta Pauli" (ed. Schmidt, 1904), St. John's goapel (ed. Sir Herbert Thompson, 1933), and, 
so far as possible, with the Manichsean works discovered in 1931. It is supplementary to the same author's 
“fiiéments de grammaire dinlectale copte” (¢f. Journal, 20, 211). It includes also a comparative study of 
some specimens of thease dialects. 

M. Cones, Chronique de linguistique chamito-aémitique, in Rev. des dtudes sémifiques (1934), xxili-xxx, 
includes references to Coptic linguistica, 'Thia review ia newly founded and is the organ of the recently 
established Jnatitu? d'études sémifignes at Paris. 

Cu. KvENTs, Quantitd ou timbre ?—a propos des pacudo-redoublements de voyelles en copte, in C. RB. dea 
aéances du Groupe Linguistigue d'études chamito-sémitiques, 1934-5, 5-7. A summary of a communication 
made at the seance of Dec. 1th, 1994 to the Groups which was formed in Paris in 1033 under the presidency 
of M. Cohen. Observations on this communication were made by E. Bewvextre, J. J. Cum, M. Comer, 
and (. 8. Cont. 

L. Te. Leront, 16 isoy = exemplum, exemplar, in Muadon, 47 (1934), 57-00, deals with Coptic Ticon in 
a letter of Theophilus of the year 399, and it is shown that in that passage mzicom — fa minute, fe modile. 

D. O'Lzany, Notes on the Coptic Language, appears in Crientfalia, 3 (1004), 245-65. 

H. Rasnr: Die dgyptischen Personennamen ... (ef..Journal, 20,211) is reviewed by E. Scvys in Orientalia, 3 
(1034), 314, and by +F. La, Gaoryrry in Jowmal, 20 (1034), D617, 


8. ARCHAEOLOGY 

E, Breocta, Municipalité d' Alerandrie: Le musée gréco-romaine, ia published in Aeg., 14 (1004), 251. 

A. nE Cosson, Mareotia, being an account of the History, Topography and Antiquities of the North-West 
Desert of Egypt and Lake Mereotix, London, 1935, 219 pp. Note particularly chapters va, Early Monaatio 
Communities in Mareotis: viz, The End of Roman Dominion and the Arab Conquest; rx, The Decay of 
Mareotis: xvm, Ancient Sites and Places of Interest in the Maryiit. The author, who is in the Egyptian 
Government service, has known the Maryit district for more than twenty years past. The work is of parti- 
cular interest from the geographical standpoint. 

Tu. J. Hum edits Alerondrie, Portique de [ Orient, Alexandria, 1935, 58 pp., with numerous illustrations, 
a work produced under the auspices of the Syndicat d'Initiative d'Alexandric. Amongst the contributions 1t 
contains will be found E, Commx, Quelques réflexions sur Alerandrie ef som histoire (pp. 17-20), and W. H. 
‘TnonsTon, The monastic communities of Egypt before the Arab conquest (pp. 21—f). 

Cu, Manrrs, Les monnatéres de Wadi ‘n-Natrin in Nouvelle Revue théologique, Tournai, 47 (1935), 
113-34, 238-52, Excellent summary of the contents of H. E. White's three volumes. 

M. EB. Paury, Lea bois aculptde ... (ef. Journal, 17, 253), is reviewed. by R, Guestrin! RAS. (1995), 211-12, 

R. Prisrun, Teinture ef alchimie dana lorient Aellénistique, Prog, 1933, 59 pp. An extract from the 
Seminarium Kondaklovianum, vit. The treatise deals especially with the colouring used in Hellenistic and 
Coptic Egypt. 

To the reviews already noted of 7H. E. Wurre, Monasteries of the Wadi 'n-Natrin ... (ef. Journal, 19, 
183, 184) must be added those of ¢F. Lt. Gurrrire in Journal, 20 (1034), 47, and ‘Tu. Lerort, in #.HE., 30 
(1934), 869-70, both dealing with Part m1. A brief notice of Parts 1 and ot by D, M(unmay) will be found in 
Ancient Egypt, 134, 124. . 

Wius0x, Ancient Textiles from Egypt in the University of Michigan Collection, Ann Arbor, 1933, T6 pp., 
23 pls., is reviewed by A. J. B. Wace in Gnomon, 10 (1034), 663-4, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We offer our hearty congratulations to two British scholars who have been more or less 
closely connected with our Society in the past, and who attain their seventieth birthdays 
this year: Dr, W. E. Crom in July, and Mr. N. de Garis Davies in September. Mr. Davies's 
connexion with the Society began in 1897, when he assisted Sir Flinders Petrie in the exeava- 
tions at Denderah. His work thereafter for the Archaeological Survey, a dozen volumes in 
which tombs of various periods were published in line, colour, and photography, and in 
which new standards of accuracy In such work were set, is one of the achievements of which 
the Society may be most proud: the two volumes of The Mastaba of Ptakhetep and Akhethetep 
in 1900 and 1901, followed by The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, and The Reck Tombs of Deir 
el Gebrawi in two parts, and between 1903 and 1908 by the very important corpus of The 
Rock Tombs of El Amarna, in six parts, and in 1915 by Five Theban Tombs. Since the war 
Mr. Davies's activities have been chiefly absorbed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but 
he has acted as one of the Editors of the Theban Tombs Series, published under the auspices 
of the Society, with five volumes to its eredit, has shared in the production of the Mural 
Paintings of El Amarneh, and has contributed a number of valuable articles and reviews to 
this Journal, Dr, Crom's chief link with the Society has been the pioneer work Coptic 
Ostraca, published in 1902, in which nearly six hundred of these documents, mostly from the 
collections of the Society, were edited with translations and commentaries, His nL 
opus, the great Coptie Dictionary, of which the preparatory labours took up nearly twenty 
years, and which has been appearing in parts since 1929, is not far from completion; one 
more part, now in the press, will see the end of the Coptic dictionary proper, and a sixth and 
last part will include the Greek and English indexes. To both these friends of the Society 
we offer our sincere wishes for many active and profitable years to come. 


Professor Schiifer has retired from the Directorship of the Egyptian Department of the 
State Museums, Berlin, and up to the present his suecessor has not been appointed. Mean- 
while Dr. Anthes is Acting Director. At the Berlin University no appointment has been made 
to the Chair of Egyptology; but Professor Grapow is to continue lecturing next term. 


We congratulate Dr. Alan H. Gardiner on his recent election toa Corresponding Member- 
ship of the Prossian Academy of Sciences. 


One of the most extraordinary figures in the history of British Orientaliam passed away 
last December, in the person of Sir Ernest Budge, for over thirty years Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. His energy was enormous: not only was 
he a most active custodian of the vast collections in his charge, but his literary output was 
of an extent rarely equalled, His publications, over a hundred in number, ranging from thin 
monographs to great folios, from one volume to eight, covered the fields of Egyptian, Coptic, 
Syrise, Ethiopic, and Assyrian literature and history, and almost every side of Egyptology, 
and ineluded a number of guide-books to his Department which are in some ways models of 
what such works should be, not to speak of a book of travels, a history of Assyriology, and 
an obituary memoir of the Museum cat. With these activities he combined numerous 
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journeys to Egypt and Mesopotamia to obtain antiquities for the Museum, resulting in a host 
of important acquisitions; and he also conducted excavations in those countries and in 
Nubian. His works, while lacking some of the refinements of modern seholarly technique, 
have among other merits that of making accessible a great body of texts, very many of them 
new, in six oriental languages. Eye trouble caused him at times great difficulty, but did not 
check his indomitable will to work. His influence as a popularizer of Egyptian studies in 
England was very great, but his conservative views and individual methods took him aside 
from the lines of development pursued by most of his colleagues. His large services to 
Oriental studies have not ceased with his death; for he has laid Egyptology under a perpetual 
debt of gratitude by bequeathing almost the whole of his considerable fortune to University 
College, Oxford, and Christ's (his old College), Cambridge, “for founding and endowing a 
echolarship, fellowship or lectureship in Egyptology”, to be named after Lady Wallis Budge, 
who predeceased him by some years. If these positions are so constituted as to give their 
holders full time for research there will be magnificent opportunities for valuable work. A 
personal sketch of Budge by one of his oldest friends appeara elsewhere in this number. 





We have to record the death last June, at the age of 68, of Mr. James Edward Quibell 
(for a number of years a member of our Committees), after a long and distinguished career 
az excavator and as official of the Antiquities Department, E¢ypt. His connexion with Egypt 
began a few years after taking his degree at Christ Church, Oxford; at 26 he joined Sir 
Flinders Petrie in the excavations at Coptos, and later al Nakada and Ballas, Onibell, who 
edited the volume on Ballas, is said to have been the firat to recognize that the quite novel 
remains with which he was dealing were predynastic and not those of a“ New Race” of the 
First Intermediate Period ; this all-important fact was, however, first established publicly 
by de Morgan. After very successful seasons of excavation, for the Egyptian Research 
Account, at the Ramesseum, where he discovered a quantity of very important Middle 
Kingdom papyri, and at El-Kab, which yielded important tombs of the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties, Quibell attacked Kom el-Ahmar (Hierakonpolis), with sensational results: on 
the site of a First Dynasty temple he unearthed such epoch-making objects as the great 
ceremonial slate palette of Narmer, the mace-heads, covered with reliefs, of the “Seorpion 
King" and Narmer, the ivory figurines and reliefs of the First Dynasty or earlier, the granite 
doorway of Khasekhemwy, ‘statuettes of Khasekhem, the copper statues of Phiops I and 
Merneré, and the great golden-headed bronze faleon. Shortly after that he was appointed 
to the Catalogue Commission of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, and published a catalogue of 
the “archaic” objects. In 1898 he became an Inspector-in-Chief of Antiquities, first in the 
Delta, and later at Luxor, where in 1905 he discovered and cleared the tomb of Yuya and 
Tjayu, the contents of whieh he published m the Catalogue Général. Thereafter for nine 
years he excavated at Sakkirah, uncovering there the Monastery of St. Jeremias, the archaic 
mastabas of the early dynasties and other cemeteries, and the tomb of Hesirér, and gained 
for the Museum a host of important objects of all periods; all these were published by him 
in the Excavations at Saqqgara series. In this work Quibell was greatly aided by his wife, who 
made most of the copies in outline and colour for the plates of his publications; she died in 
1927. In 1919 he left Sakkarah to become Keeper of the Egyptian Museum, During the 
diffieult war period he was almost single-handed, but found time to improve immensely the 
decoration and installation of the Museum, and to show and explain its contents to many 
parties of the British and Australian soldiers stationed in or near Cairo. In 1923 he was 
promoted to the office of Secretary-General of the Antiquities Department. After his official 
retirement in 1925 he returned to excavation, becoming for two years, with characteristic 
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modesty, an assistant of C. M. Firth, who had succeeded him as Inspector-in-Chief at Sak- 
kirah, After Firth's death in 1991 Quibell again returned to Sakkirah to direct and complete 
the exeavation of the Step Pyramid site which Firth had conducted with great suecess. He 
was still engaged in this work at the time of his death, and had arranged to go over for the 
last time this autumn to induct his successor, Mr. Walter B. Emery. A volume by Quibell on 
the Step Pyramid excavations is now in the press. He was one of the most modest, gentle, 
and generous of men, and gained the affection of all who knew him. The writer of these lines, 
who was associated with him at Sakkirah, can testify to his unfailing helpfulness and 
kindness. 


We have further to record the deaths of Dr. Walter Wreszinski, Professor of Egypto- 
logy at Kénigsherg, who died last April; and of Dr. Pieter Adriaan Aart Boeser, some time 
Sub-Director of the Rijksmuseum van Ondheden, Leyden, and Reader in Egyptology at 
the University of Leyden, who died last February at the age of 76. Dr. Wresainski is best 
known for his great Atlas eur Alfaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte, which was published from 
1914 onwards and is the greatest compilation of pictorial materi! from tombs and temples 
since Lepsiua’s Denkmaler. For some years past he edited the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
which under his direction gave great hospitality to Egyptological articles and information. 
Dr. Boeser's chief work, apart from his university and museum functions, lay in the publi- 
cation of the Catalogue of the Egyptian Antiquities of the Leyden Rijksmuseum. 


Probably the most remarkable Egyptian “find” of the year has been that made by Pro- 
fessor Capart last February in Brussels, among some objects transferred to the Musées du 
Cinguantenaire from the Royal Palace, whither they had been brought from Egypt as 
souvenirs in the middle of last century by King Leopold I of Belgium when Duke of Bra- 
bant. Among these objects was a hollow wooden funerary statuette, of quite unassuming 
appearance, and bearmg the name of a certain Khay. The interior, plugged with linen, 
contained a papyrus roll some 20 em, high ; this, on being opened, proved to be not a funerary 
work, as was naturally expected, but the upper part of a hieratic document dated in the 
sixteenth year of Ramesses TX, and mentioning King Sekhemshedtawirér Sobkemsaf, of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Almost immediately M. Capart identified the papyrus as the upper half 
of a document of which the lower half has been well known to Egyptology since 1879 as 
the Amherst Papyrus! ‘The great importance of the latter, which was purchased by Lord 
Amberst from Dr. Lee mm 1568, and has been published by Sharpe, Chabas, and Professor 
Newherry, has always been recognized, for even im its fragmentary form it gave the moat 
remarkable of the tomb-robbers' depositions known to us, that which concerns the spolia- 
tion of the pyramid of Sobkemsaf, The two halves of the original document join so exactly 
that fragmentary signs on one part are completed by the other: only the first of the four 
pages is still somewhat defective. In its completed form the papyrus gives a very remarkable 
account of a judicial inquiry, during which, among other highly interesting matter, the 
quarryman Amenpanefer confesses (after the usual torture) that he and seven accomplices 
set out to plunder tombs of the Theban Necropolis; that they forced the entrance of the 
pyramid of King Sobkemeaf with chisels; that the loot from the mummies, worth 160 gold 
debens, was divided ATION the robbers, as well as the furniture; that after his arrest he 
effected his escape from prison by means of a bribe consisting of his share of the gold, and 
recommenced his plundering exploits with the rest of his gang. How the late Professor Peet, 
who long made a special study of documents relating to robberies of royal tombs, would have 
rejoiced had the missing half (now known as the Leopold I] Papyrus) come to light in his 
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lifetime! A translation of the complete text, communicated by M. Capart to the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, has already been published; and it is hoped that a more complete 
treatment will appear before long in the pages of this Journal. 


The second volume of The Temple of Sethos I at Abydos, announced in the preceding 
number of this Journal, has now appeared. It comprises the chapels of Amen-Rér, Rér- 
Haraklti, Ptah, and King Sethds, and thus completes the publication of the Seven Chapels 
of the Sanctuary, with their beautiful representations of the various ceremonies that the 
deceased king was deemed to perform in the daily cult of the above-mentioned gods and the 
Osirian Triad, and (in the last chapel) the funerary rites paid by the gods to the king. There 
are 46 folio plates, of which 4 are coloured, 12 are photographic (mostly retouched), and the 
reat monochrome from pencil drawings. Of those in colour, one, a triple folding plate, is no 
doubt the finest coloured reproduction ever published in an Egyptological work. The price, 
which is again very far below the cost of production, is the same as that of Vol. 1: £4 to 
Members and Associates of our Society (if ordered through the Secretary), £5 to others. 


We offer our congratulations to Professors Erman and Grapow on the publication of the 
first fascicule of the references to the Warterbuch der Aegyptischen Sprache—an immense 
boon to all workers in Egyptian philology. This first instalment takes us to Vol. nm, p. 17; 
the twelve large pages of abbreviations give an impressive view of the ground covered by 
those who for many years laboured in the copying and Verzettelung of published and un- 
published texts. 


We learn that Professor Farina, Director of the Turin Museum, discovered at Gebelén 
last winter a box-containing nine or ten intact papyrus-rolls of the Old Kingdom. They are 
at present at the Cairo Museum, whither Professor Farina will return in December, aceom- 
panied by a restauratrice who will open them. Professor Farina’s edition of the Turin 
Papyrus of Kings, recently treated by Herr Tbecher, the well-known expert of the Berlin 
Museum, is now in the press; we understand that this eagerly awaited work will give some 
important new information as to the kings of the Second Intermediate Period. 


On p. 217 of the preceding volume of this Jowrnal it was erroneously stated that rag is 
published by the Oxford University Press, and that the price is £1 6s. annually. Actually 
the publishers are the British School of Archaeology m Iraq (2 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 1), and the price is 18s, for each half-yearly part. We are asked to poimt 
out that rag may be obtained for an annual subseription of £1 11s., which also secures 
membership of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq- 


The following lectures have been given this year under our Society's auspices: “The 
Season's Work at Tell el-‘Amarna”, by Mr. John Pendlebury ; “Crafts m Ancient Egypt”, 
by Mr. Oliver H. Myers; “The Religion of the Phoenicians”, by Mr. R. D. Barnett, of the 
British Museum; Ancient Monsters", by Mr. G. D. Hornblower; “ The God of the Egyptian 
People”, by Miss Mary 8. Shaw, Keeper of the Egyptian Department of the Manchester 
Museum; and “The Royal Italian Mission’s Excavations at Tebtunis™, by Dr. Gilbert 
Bagnani. The last of these lectures was also under the auspices of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies. 


For some years past the publication of this Journal m quarterly parts has been replaced 
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by more convenient and economical half-yearly issues. Hitherto, however, the old quarterly 
numbering has been retained, the half-yearly issues beimg called “Parts Tand IT” and “Parts 
TT and IV" respectively. As there is no intention of returning to quarterly publication this 
numbering has become a mere fiction, and will henceforward be abandoned in favour of 
Parts [and [1 for each annual volume. In future the parts will be issued as nearly as possible 
in June and December, 


The Editorship of this Jowrnal has been taken over by Professor Battiscombe Gunn 
(The Queen's College, Oxford), to whom all mannseripts, proofs, and other communications 
regarding contributions should be sent. Books for review should be senf, as hitherto, to the 
offices of the Egypt Exploration Society (2 Hinde Street, London, W. 1). 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Measures ond Weights. By Sir W.M. Firspuns Perm, Kt., etc. London, Methuen, 1934. Svo, x22 pp. 1 
In 1877 there appeared a volume entitled Inductive Metrology; or, The Recovery of Ancient Measures from 
the Monuments, showing great mathematical skill, and tackling this difficult subject in a scientific manner 
for the first time. The principles laid down therein were applied by their author during his work at the Great 
Pyramid, and some very valuable data collected. Articles on Weights and Measurea by the same author 
appeared in the ninth and subsequent editions of the Hneyelopacdia Britannica, Ancient Weightsand Measures, 
a catalogue of these objects in the Edwards Library, was published in 1126 and went rapidiy out of print, 
There can be no two opinions that Professor Petrie’s work is by far the most important contribution 
to the subject that huis been made, Prior to Ind, Met, metrological work was highly speculative, largely 
iInaccurn 1 lacking in any system or precision. It is a strange fact that apart from the Professor's own 
work (there are a inductions in a number of hia excavation memoirs) very little has been written on 
linear metrology since the publication of Jnd. Met. Such work os has been done by others on the subject 
has almost invariably been marred by ignorance of the underlying mathematical principles, or by far- 
fetched deductions insecurely propping jerry-built theories. Professor Griffith's exceedingly valuable 
articles in the Proc. Soc. Bibl, Arch. are a notable exception. 
This neglect is strange, for as Petrie saya in the present volume, “The atudy of ancient measures used in 
a country is a basis for discovering the movements of civilisation between countries. The study of ancient 
weights serves to show the trade connections at any given period”. Perhaps many excavators to-day do not 
even know of the existence of Ind. Met., though within its own sphere it is a masterpiece. Hf the present 
booklet does no than draw attention to the earlier work it will have served an important purpose 
Tt cannot be said that Measures and Weights adds anything either to the author's reputation or to the 
published material on the subject. The only standards by which the book can be judged are thoee laid down 
by himaelf fifty yeara and more ago, and Mr. Petrie has little mercy on Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, as the 
following parallel passages will show: 





Measures and Weights 

P. 1. “The present outline of the subject is only 
intended for ready reference in practical work, and 
does not enter into theoretical detail nor [aic]) the 
full account of the material.” Probable errors are 
only given for one unit. 

Unite are connected wholesale without reserve 
throughout the book. P. 5: “The whole cubit and 
remen series is the general Mediterranean standard 
in ancient times.” P. 4: “From this cubit [the 
Royal] there are variations of .. . 20-63" in New 
Mexico." P. vii: “The land measure of Egypt 
testifies to the early counting of time, by ite being 
‘the length of a pendulum decimally dividing the 
day;* it passed on to the prehistoric Bronze Age of 
England, and was the basis of the Roman foot.” 


t The Metrology of the Medical Papyrus Ehera, in Vol. 13, 


Measures in Vol. 14, 408-50, Vol. 1s, MT-10. 


Jnductive Metrology 

P. 31: “The use of probable errors must be a 
main feature in oll occurate metrology; without 
ascertaining the probable error of our knowledge of 
two units, it is impossible to prove whether they are 
or are not likely to be connected.” 

Bee above. P. 6: “Doubts and difficulties have 
not been alighted or left unnoticed, but in all dubious 
questions the uncertainty of them is acknowledged 
and discussed. No attempt has been made to try 
to obtain the soquiessence af others by ignoring 
uncertainties. It haa been well said that ‘The reader 
is enaily led captive by a writer who has no hesita- 
tion’: but thia stolen consent ia an agreement that 
snaps at the first shock... .” 


302-1 and 520-38; Notes on Egyptian Weights and 


® For the benefit of readers we may mention that new copies of this book are still obtainable from The Secretary, 


British School of Archaeology in Egypt, University College, Landon. 


4 Bee also Nature, July 15, 1933, p. 102. 


1 All measurements in inches, 
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Measures and Weights Inductive Metrology 

P. 4: “In Egypt this [the Royal] cubit was divided P. 66: “... not o single example of that [the 
in 7 palms, 28 digits of ‘737, but the usua] digit Royal) cubit appears as low as 25 x the mean value 
measure “729 was regularly formed from jth of of the main group of digits” (-7276+-0010; later, 
the remen.” But on p. 7 it is implied that 28 digits in Pyramids,’ -727-L4M2, euggeated posmbly pth 
of -720 make a Roval cult. diagonal of square cubit) “and the probability of 
the group of cubits and that of digits being identical 

is woh that it is not worth the least consideration,” 


No subsequent discoveries have given reason for questioning this excellent conclusion. 

Though Professor Petrie considers (p. 4) that the double remen waa derived from the length of a pendolum 
swinging 100,000 times u day, he also states that it ia the diagonal of the square of the Royal cubit—but 
which came first? 

It may be argued that, in what claima to be only a handy reference book, there is no toom for atepa 
of reasoning, or exposition of the possibilities of error, but if this is the explanation of the contrast with Ind. 
Met, itis a great pity that the book was not confined to facts and all theory eliminated. The metric equiva- 
lents of lengths and weights are given only intermittently. A carefully tabulated list of unite given in inchea 
and centimetres, with their probable errors and known maximum variations (from the rods and other 
inscribed sources) would have been invaluable. To thease might have been added the dates of the unita, 
their provencnces, and, possibly, their suggested connexion with each other, No one could do this better 
than—or half aa well as—Professor Petrie, but instead we have |p. 7): 

“Digit Unita, The predominance of masons’ measures of courses in the Great Pyramid has suggested 
that a variety of measures were in use, eome of which do not seem to be an even number of digits." Another 
question which has never been settled is the meaning of subordinate lengths marked on the standard 
cubita with names (below in capitals); for theae in detail, see Weights and Mearures, xxv. Here we will 
compare these various suggestions to see if they support the same conclosions. 









Pyramid Digits Marks on Atnown 
Courses of -729 Cubits Standards 
2-6 28 ROYAL Egyptian 
21-4 (2 = 10-7) a0 10-03 zEsER 10-8 Khorsabad 
22-2 (2% 1-1) 11-1 Phoenioian 
23-2 (2x 11-6) ae 1144) 2 Harps 11-6 Italic foot 
41-2 56 4]-2 ROYAL Egyptian 


“The values on the eubit rods may not be an even number of digits, sa there is some variation in position 
on different cubits, suggesting sources being independent of the cubit and digit, Four of the course 
heighta do not agree with whole digita, yet these include the Phoenician foot and the modern Egyptian 
cubit ; further, the digita 30 and 35 do not agree well with courses, So there is evidence for independent 
standards which are not formed from digits.” 

Only extracts from the table have been given here. The equation of the Royal cubit with 28 divita of 
(720 hos already heen commented on. From the last item, seeing that 56 digita of 0-729 make.40-8 it would 
be imagined that the figures in the column “Marks on Cubite” represented actual measurements from the rods. 
Asa matter of fact, the intended positions of the marks on the rods are bit roughly known ; they are some- 
times within a digit division and sometimes across a dividing line, moreover, the position of the same murk 
varies on different rods by as much as 4-4 Royal digits (0-737). Petrie'a figures have evidently been arrived 
at by calouluting to the nearest 15 in. the length of a likely round number of True digits (0-729). Two 
hands on the rods equal 10 Royal digits, or, if two palma be meant, 8 Roynl digits, but in. no event 16 True 
digits. It is apparent that throughout the table Professor Petrie has confused the Troe and Royal digits, 
though the probability of their being identical “ia anly | in about five million” (Tred. Wet., 56), 

There ore some useful hints on method in the book, and « valunble chart of weights. In conelosion, it ia 
to be hoped that attention will be drawn to the incomparable early works on the subject by the author 


| The Pyramida and Temples of GiseA (1983 edn.), 181. * Bee also Ancient Eqynt, June 1025, 36-9. 
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(who has himself laid almost every one of the foundation stones of scientific Egyptian archaeology), and 
that others will be roused to contribute their quota of evidence to the work which has so far fallen chiefly on 
one man's ahoulders. May we even hope for the reprint of Ancient Weights and Measures which is so badly 
needed ? Orryen H. Mymns. 


Charies Wyeliffe Goodwin, 1817-1578. By Wamaen R. Dawson. Oxford, The University Press, 104. 
xi+156 pp., 1 pl. Ts. Gd. net. 

Mr. Dawson haa in the course of years collected a great deal of information in connexion with the pioneers 
of Egyptology, and in the book here reviewed he gives us the fruits of his labours with regard to one of the 
greatest of them, Charles Goodwin, whose especial title to fame is thot he mode, in Mr. Dawson's words, 
“the first serious contribution to the study of hieratic papvri", and that it is to him we owe the firet decipher- 

| astonishingly accurate for eo early a stage in the science, of many of the papyri which 
are now well known to hrtane: His regulta were the more remarkable in that he was not an Egyptologist 
but. a lawyer by profession, and his published works are by no means confined to Egyptological subjects, 
aa o glance at Dawson's bibliography of his writings will show. Not only was he a brilliant writer in the 
domains of hieroglyphic, hieratic, and Coptic texta, but also a competent scholar in Greek and Anglo-Saxon, 
the author of legal works, the editor of a journal, and even a musical composer and critic. His versatility 
and industry are alike amazing, and when measuring his achievement in the Egyptological world it must be 
borne in mind that he was without the aids to research which preeent-doy etudents have at their service 
in the way of adequate grammars and dictionaries; in fact during the earlier years of his work there was even 
no journal in which acholara could announce their discoverins, until Brugech founded the Zeitschrift fiir 
dgyptieche Sprache und Altertumskunade in 1863, a0 that all interchange of ideas had to be effected through the 
ee of the dl 








mded largely with the Eryptologiste of his day, and not the least important pages of 
this bake ane Ghose in: which Jehturs ta snd tram Bin are printed: theas lebteen lnekdenibally alse Sotemeabings 
sidelights on contemporary personalities in the Egyptological world, It is of no little interest to the modern 
atudent to observe this pioneer scholar feeling hia way towards facts which are now the commonplace of 
our subject, and one cannot but be astonished at his acumen. The measure of his reputation can be gauged 
by the amusing account of his official send-off at his departure from Suez, quoted on pp. 42-3. 

An adequate history of Ezyptological research has yet to be written, but Mr. Dawson has made a valuable 
contribution thereto in this most interesting book, which should appeal alike to the specialist and the general 
reader. In that it shows what can be achieved by » scholar with the very minimum of nid, it is an object- 
leason to the student of to-day, whose facilities for study and research are so much greater, and our thanks 
are due to the author for rendering the details of a most interesting career available to the public. 

RK. ©, FavLKXER, 


Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs and Paintings, IV. Lower and 
Middle Egypt. By eetua Porter and Rosato L. B. Moss, B.Sc, Oxon. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Preea, 1934. xxvili4+-294 pp., plans and mapa. 354, 

In this, the fourth volume of the now well-known Topographical Bibliography, the standard set by the 
preceding yolumes has been fully maintained. The present section covers the whole of Lower Egypt, in- 
eluding re-used blocks of stone found in Cairo, but excluting the Memphite necropolis, already dealt with 
in Vol. im, and takes us up the Nile aa far aa Asyiit, ao that it includes not only the rock-tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom notables, but also el-Amarna ond the inscriptions of Hatnub. It is surprising to note the large 
number of sites in the Delta which have yielded inscriptions, and a syatematio study of the material here 
indexed might well yield fresh information regarding the stormy period of the last native dynasties, 

The whole work ia a model of what a book of reference should be, authors and printers having co-operated 
to make a» most usable volume, and the misprint Peduzn for Pedusiri at the head of pages 171 and 173 ia a 
alip of & type exceedingly rare in this book. 

RK, ©, Fav tax ER. 


Koptische Pergaments Theologischen Indalts, 1. By W. Trt. (Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Newe Serie, U1.) 1034. xvili+56 pp., 1 pl. 


This consista of an introduction (vil-xviii), lithographed texta (1-30, 45-45), translations of the non- 
Biblical fragments with illustrative material (37-43, 40-50), and lithographed index (51-50). There are 
RB 
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nine Sa‘Idie Old Testament fragments ; one of these (no. §) is a portion of a loctionary, apparently for 7th Abth, 
though it is difficult to restore any plan of the obsolete Sa‘Idic lectionary; and another (no. 9) is the passage 
which Till published in .Museon for 1993. These are followed by nine New Testament fragments, Then there 
are seven Fayyiimio fragments which are of interest for philological reasons, and one Bohairio fragment. 
These are followed by two extremely interesting passages from the life of St. Pisentius, ascribed to hia 
disciple John. The first of these (RK. 0629 — Till, 31-32) gives part of the story of the priest who spat in 
church, hitherto known only from the Bohairie text published by Amélineau and the Arabic text procured 
by him, the copy of an unknown original. It does not appear in the Arabic version of Paris arabe 4794, nor 
in the Sa‘tdie of Brit. Mus, Or, 7024, edited by Budge in Coptic Apocrypha, 1913, 75 ff. (Budge gives the 
Bohasiric version of the story in an appendix, op. cit,, 324); this Sa‘tdic text published by Till is therefore 
new. The second passage, two consecutive leaves (RK. 9551 and (552 — ‘Till 33-34) is still more welcome, 
a8 it relates the story of the turbulent woman which Amélinean'’s Arabic MS, reckons os the 36th wonder of 
Pisenting, and of this we have hod so far no Coptic text, nor does it occur in the older (1) Arabic of Paris 
arahe 4794. The fact that these passages given in Till's Sa‘idic do not occur in the Brit, Mus, Sa‘tdic taxt 
tends to show that there were two or more differing recensions of Pisentiue's life, the B.M. Sa‘iie text not 
being the parent of the Bohniric, which must have been nearer to Till’s Sa'idic document. In this connexion 
it may be noted that we find the life of St. Pisentins sometimes wecribed to his disciple John, sometimes to 
a disciple named Moses; this may represent a tradition of two different versions of the life. 

The last Passage given by ‘Till consists of two consecutive leaves (K. #22 and M452) containing part of 
the history of Peter the Iberian, of which the Syriac text (ed. Raabe, Petrus der [berer) is extant and a Coptic 
version, élightly expanded, is already known (Vatican, Cod. Borgia 168), The passage given refers to St. 
Theognosta (commemorated on 17th Tout), The contents of this volume are very welcome and valuable 
additions to Coptic patristic etudins. 








De Lacy O'Leary. 


A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermaa (Similitudes 2-9): with a Fragment of the Mandates. Edited by 
CamPnac, Boxnkr. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xxii.) Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Prows, 1934, x+-137 pp., 6 ple. $3.00. 

This i# a publication aa important in substance aa it is meritorious in its execution. The papyrus frag- 
mente which form the bulk of the text constitute by far the most extensive portion of the Shepherd yat 
found in Egypt, and they are much older than the Codex Athous (which ia, moreover, incomplete and ahows 
4 poor text), and about a century earlier than the Codex Sinniticns, which preserves only about a quarter 
of the work. The Michigan papyrus dates from the second half of the third century, its orthography is in 
general good, the seribe was reasonably careful, and the text which it reveals is clearly on the whole o good 

‘ane, deserving the respectful attention of editors of this interesting work, 

the palacography of the papyrus, its make-up as a codex, and the textual questions Sugyested by hia examina- 
Hon of this and other evidence; and even those who have no special concern with early Christian literature 
will find valuable material on more than one subject of papyrological interest. The edition of the main 
papyrus is followed by one of a small fragment, also at Michigan, from the Mandates, This appears to date 
from the close of the second century and must rank as the oldest manuscript of the work yet known. It is 
unfortunately very small, but even within its limited compass it shows aomo remarkable differences from the 
other authorities. 

Altogether this is a very notable addition to the series of which it forms part. The plates, in which aro 
reproduced nine pages of the manuscript, are excellent. 





H. IT. Bet. 


Zenon Papyri: Business Papers of the third century po, dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited with intro- 
duotions and notes by Wiutiam Lis Wasreemaxs and Euizanera Saver Hasenorsnt. Vol. 1, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. x+-177 pp. 8 ple. 

This edition of more than half of the Zenon texta in the Columbia University collection will be weleomed 
hy all students of Ptolemaic pspyri and of Graeco-Egyptinn life. The documents themselves are of prea 
variety and interest. In many points they supplement and correct those previously published, and they 
contain 4 great deal of quite fresh material. Westermann, who on thia oocasion has had the assistance of 
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attractive way of actualizing the transactions which the papyri drily record. The economic questions in 
particular are admirably handled. 

The only weakness of the book is on the philological side. A few points in the letters are misinterpreted, 
and better supplements than those suggested by the editors are sometimes obvious and sometimes desirable. 
To take one or two instances, the aubject of edealpws dredofj: in no. 12 must be some word like vecpryps, 
and the predicate of spdercypys must be either deoerakp or something similar. In no. 44 again we ought to 
read dnierni, Omi word elyouer, diyero Eyaw JTpotros, “you know that P. has gone off with all that we had”, 
while in |. 17 © ought surely to be 3. It is sometimes dangerous to emend without seeing the original, but 
in no. 18 adefc would give a better sense than a¢dow and Syparyrois does not strike one as a likely word; 
to risk a surmise, can the scribe have written dexoemirp rois Eicafous } 

Only a few of the more important texta and commentaries can be mentioned here. No. 2 is o short but 
unique record of commerce by camel between Palestine and Egypt. No. 4 ia an account of the numbers and 
prices of the papyrus rolls used day by day in the offices of the dioeretes. As Weatermann remarks, papyrus 
appears to have been reasonably cheap, in spite of the royal monopoly; indeed, when one considers how 
lavishly it waa used in drawing up demoti¢ contracts between humble individuals, it is difficult to imagine 
that it could have been otherwise. In no. 11, which the editors have completed by the happy discovery that 
P, Cairo Zen. 59067 is the left end of the text, we have an illuminating letter from three Caunian visitors 
‘to their fellow countryman Zenon, asking him to use his influence with Apollonius on behalf of their city; 
it is one more proof of the subjection in which these self-governing cities were held by the Egyptian court. 
No. 42 is an important letter from Apollonius, ordering Zenon to go to Crocodilopolis and pay to the state 
socountant and the royal banker the sume collected from various imposts; he was then to recelve from them 
a sum equal to the advances made by Apollonius, or, as Westermann understands it, a sum equal to the 
amount which he had just paid in, to be deducted from the said advances. Naber has lately asserted that 
the taxes collected by the employees of Apollonius were his private perquisite; but P. Cairo Zen. 50207 says 
definitely of such sums deaypidoper ran Baontel, and the evidence of the present text, as far as one can gee, 
is to the same effect: Apollonius had advanced to the local branch of the Treasury some ready money in 
anticipation of the taxes which would eventually be collected from his private domain. In no. 64, the 
important text edited by Westermann in Memoira of the American Academy in Rome, v1 (1927), and now 
republished with a few corrections, the new explanation of raw ém{pyow on p. 138 is inadmissible ; it 18 quite 
certain that the phrase defines a clasa of men (see in particular P. Tebt. 774 and 814) and not o species of 
obligation. No. 55 has at last yielded the proof that Aristandor was the occonomus of the Arsinoite nome, 
but the most interesting point about the text is the reference to policemen receiving wages in wine from the 
apomoira of Arsinoe Philadelphus; whether the value in money was then transferred to the account of 
the temples seems more than doubtful; as Westermann justly says, the passage is at least evidence of 0 
“tendency toward secularization of a once sacred revenue”. 

The editors have succeeded in completing some texts, one of which has been mentioned above, by junctions 
with fragmenta already published. I have lately made two other small contributions to this work of restorn- 
tion and take this opportunity of adding another, more recently detected. By combining no, 7 with P.5.I. 
663 we obtain the following letter, almost complete. Piowldys d iepets roi “AgxAqmod 2yrwn y[alpew. seoA]ce 
woeic €f dyundvers Uf yet jvoper é wal qpeic. PTrodepuoiog & woplfaw oo [rye émoroA)} yy dldos deriv fwlor wal) draywaios. 
wads dv ody moronur eth or psa scine ovred ¢jav oe trap[acodqe]. roire &€ woluw yaplfo" dv wal «pol ead toe 
Bess. ypdde 82 uty wept dw dy Q[Aqs] cls doopdrav oo. [€]ppwoo, Top: «3. Certain similarities had suggested 
to me that the writer might be Philonides son of Cleon (seo Witkowski, Ep. pric. no. 1), in which case the 
aaa gente have been decidedly interesting, but a photograph shows that it is written in quite a different 

sembling that of Polyerates, Cleon's younger son; so that conjecture may be dismisand. 

i fied eres Shad all somtlere: et Shi note Sook coi Zenies ‘will tax! grateful to Professor Westermann and 
Mrs. Hasenoehri for their instructive and delightiul work. 











C, C. Epoan, 


Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. By C.G. SmntoMay and Baespa Z.Serromaax. London, Routledge, 1032. 
Svo. 565 pp., folding map, numerous plates and iflustratione. 
Professor and Mrs. Seligman have produced a monumental work. We must limit ourselves to some 
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HF fos ccinasilk ths jerdece of thin prea work: ya Sol Abas Bacpekden: daltvenoen xen Sebitbedt x ives pense: 
if we read the rest of the book we realize that the authors are thinking in moch wider terms of Egyptian 
=—Nilote- ent. Racy pian siege selelioeships, either discet, cr tratmaiieed; of aulsarally seabed oF dilhuent 
over a long period of time. In fact the best introduction to the book would be to read. Professor S¢ bantrt 
Foyption Influence in. Negro Africa (in Shidies Presented to BP. 1, Griffith, 1932) and £ ‘in Negro Africa 
(Frazer Lecture for 1035). | 

We are reminded aleo that Hamitic influences might appear equally in anorent Egypt and in the Upper 
Nile, and that we must not clam soch as Egyptian. The authors stresa the difficulty that the Sudd would 
have presented to penetration from the north, and point to the region of the Great Lakes aa more “ Egyptian” 
than that land of swamp. In their opinion contact was rouml the barrier by the Abyasinian foothills rather 
than throngh it. Even so thore are some striking parallels, such aa the artificial deformation of horna of 
cattle In ancient Egypt and among the Nuer of to-iay; the Meroitic rock-gravings of Jebel Geile; sun-cult 
in Darfung. On the other hand, readers are specially warned against seeing Ecypt in every parallel, and the 
warning ebould not be ignored; megaliths are dangerous strottures, whether in the Nilotic Sudan or on 
Salisbury Plain! The sections on religion, among others, will provide some very serivus food for thought. 

Tt ahold be noted that the tith of the book embraces non-Arab people remote from the Nile, e.g. the 
Meidobi, Zaghawa, Fur, and othera—in fact all thoae people of the Sudan who are not purely Hamitic, 
Arab, or part-Arab; the emphasis should be on “Pagan” rather than on “Nilotie”, so far as distribution 
is concerned, 

There is much in these pages that is not intended for, or essential to, the generality of Egyptologists; 
there ia a Vast umount more that they would do well to read. Almost every class of specialist will find some- 
thing new, and most of ua will discover that things which we thought were very old and long forgotten are 

K. 5. Sanproap. 











From Fetish io God in Ancient Egypt. By Sim EF. A. Waves Bones, Kt., M.A,, Litt.D., D.Litt., D.Lit., F.S.A. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1034. xii+545 pp. 240 illus. £1 1a. 

This large volume, which appeared only just a month before the distinguished author's death, will no 
doubt, thanks to the attractive manner in which it is written, appeal strongly to that somewhat wide circle 
of readers who take a general interest in Egyptology. At the same time, however, it is a work that any one 
writing a book on the Egyptian religion, or an article dealing with some aspect of it, will be almost bound to 
consult, for, like so many of the late Sir Ernest Bodge's publications, it is a monument of erudition. 

But it must soon become evident to a reader with o modern training in Egyptian philology that the 
translations here given of Egyptian texta, or of extracts therefrom, ure far from accurate. Accordingly, 
such views of the author ss are based on his own interpretation of texts cunnot be accepted at their face 
value, but the texts themselves must be consulted before a decision can be reached. Unfortunately, also, 
statements that arouse interest: and challenge criticism are frequently made without any reference in foot- 
notes or elsewhere to documentary or other sources, To ascertain what evidence there is for them would 
entail the expenditure of considerable time and labour. The book would be « dangerous guide to a student 
Saker Eds Oe Eee eee Ste 

working knowledge of the Egyptian language. 

The drawing of the numerous illustrations is not always aatisfactory and their provenance ia too often 
not indicated, a fanit which greatly diminishes their value. The book seems to be well indexed, and the type, 
aa is ty be expected in any publication of the Oxford University Press, is admirutilo, 

ATLwanp M. BLacktan, 


Die Reliefs und Molereien des neuen Reiches (XVIU-X_X. Dynastic, c. 1590-1100 ¢. Chr.). Material cur 
dgyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Teil 1; Saenen ane dem Leben des Volkes. (Abhandlungen der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.) By Loist Kiess. Heidelbery, 1934. xxx+-243 pp., 144 illustrations 
in the text. 

Among the many severe losses that Egyptology has sustained during the lust few years is that caused hy 
the death of Frau Luise Klebs on Whitsunday, 1032. Exyptologists would have been deeply indebted to 
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her if she had bequeathed them no more than Die Reliefs des alten Reiches und Die Reliefs und Malereien dea 
muiftleren Keiches, but fortunately, when she left Heidelberg in October 103), this new work of hers was quite 
ready for the press. We have still further cause for thankfulness in that the material for the second part 
of the volume, descriptive of the life of the upper classes during the New Kingdom, was so far collected and 
arranged that it will be possible to edit it and thus to complete the work that the distinguished! lady had 
in hand. 

This book is in every way the equal of its two predecessors, and no higher praise than that could be 
bestowed upon it. It deals at length with the home life, amusements, crafta, and industries of the common 
folk of Egypt from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty, but touches only incidentally upon their 
religious beliefs and practices. ‘These aspects of Egyptian life will, no doubt, receive a fuller treatment in 
Part I, for the religion of the upper classes is better illustrated than that of the lower orders in the reliefs 
and paintings of the New Kingdom. 

Tt is to be regretted that Frau Klebe had not accesa to the University of Chicago's splendid publication, 
Medinet Habu, vol. 1, from which ahe could have obtained better illustrations of warships (see p. 107). She 
is correct in saying that the corn-rarieah is hung up in houses, sheikhs’ tombe, and elsewhere in modern Egypt, 
and a similar practice may well hove prevailed in that country in ancient times. But in some of the winnowing 
scenes (¢.g.. N. de G. Davies, Tomb of Naki, Pl. xx), the artist quite possibly intended to represent it not 
os hanging up, but as lying on the edge of, or actually on, the threshing floor, for which custom in modern 
times see W. S. Blackman in Jowrnal, vi, 237 ff. To the reference “Journal, von, 8. 235" on p. 15 should 
now be added the further reference, “xix, 5. 31". 

The book can fairly be described os a mine of information, the facta being well marshalled and clearly 
expounded. The illustrations are not only admirably chosen, but equally well executed, the type ia cleur 
and pleasant to read, and Inst, but not least, there is o pood index. 





AytwWarnp M, BLackMa®, 


Tell El-Amarna. By Jowx Pespiesvay. London, Lovat Dickson, 1995. Svo. xxxiv+175 pp. § ple. 
This useful and attractive littl: book fills the need, long felt, for a popular and inexpensive account of 
the famons site which has provided so much of our knowledge of the daily life of the ancient Egyptians, 
which otherwise can only be studied in the technical memoirs of the Society and of earlier excavators, 
The author is to be congratulated on having provided a most readable deseription of the city of ~The 
Horizon of the Disc", supported by adequate, if necessarily compresed, chapters on the historical and 
relizious settings in which it was born, and illustrated by well-selected plans and photographs. The major 
portion of the book, according to the intention of the seriea, is devoted to the site itself, describing the 
typical El-‘Amarnah house, the workmen's village, the temples, palaces, “record office”, other build. 
ings of interest and importance. Mr. Pendlebury’s account of theae, which his experience as Director of the 
exeayations at El-‘Amarnah renders him well qualified to give, is straightforward and to the point, enlivened 
hi imesosé aud hing ttabice, His reconstruction of the chronology and course of events at El-‘Amarnah is, 
as he himself admita, largely tentative, but nevertheless greatly adda to the interest of the book forthe general 
reader. The suggestion in hia final chapter, however, that future excavation at El-‘Amarnoh may recover 
important historical documents which will clear up the gaps in our knowledge, appeara to us pathy 
over-sangnuine. Further and minor criticisms are that the bibliography of the subject given in the introduc- 
tion could have been made more complete; that the erroneous ides, long ago disproved, that the heart was 
included among the organs preserved in the Canopic jars is repeated on page 02; and that the curious state- 
ment on page 149, that it is uncertain whether incense was burned during the liturgy of the Aten, is unjusti- 
fied, On the contrary, whether or no the material burning in the saucers represented in the tomb-acenes! 
aa Treating on the offerings heaped upon the altars is incense, in certain cases the king is actually shown 
holding an arm-censer of the usual type’ or an attendant priest has one in readiness." Also the statement 
under Plate vii, fig. 1 (the statuette of a private individual found in 1920) that ° the single lotos reminds us 
of the acathetes of the Oscar Wilde school", though amusing, is somewhat misleading, appearing to suggest 
that the practice ia yet another symptom of the aestheticism of El-‘Amarnah tins also the description of the 
statuette on page 137), whereas it was quite usual at Ezyptian banquets for men to bold lotua-blooma in their 


l Davies, The Rock Tomba of Et Amarna, 1, Pl. 22 and poasin in the tombe. 
* E.g., Davies, op, cil,, 0, Pls. 5, 8. ® B.g., op. ci., 1, Pla. 23, 27. 
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hands, a6 i¢ shown by the tomb-scenes;' it is, however, a departure from convention for the custom to be 
represented in a statue or statuctte of a man, But these are minor defecta which do not detract from the 


Edward Hincks, a Selection from hia Correspondence, with a Memoir by E. F. Davinsos, M.A. Oxford, The 

This book furnishes valuable material for the historian of the sciences of Egyptology and Aasyriology, 
as well as an example por excellence of true greatness flourishing in obecurity. The subject of the memoir, 
the Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D., who was barn in 1792, passed the greater part of his life, from the age of 33 
to his death at 74, in a remote country parish in the north of Ireland. During that time his active brain 
was continuously at grips first with the problems of Ezvptian hieroglyphic and later with these of cunei- 
form, in both of which subjects, then in their infancy, his discoveries were of the first importance, Hampered 
by lack of means, with a family to support, and in no way neglecting his duties as a clergyman, he struggled 
of, receiving scarcely any monetary assistance for his work, and sometimes even insufficient acknowledge- 
ment of his contribution to Jearning. Hineks's fame depends rather more on his cuneiform studies than on 
his Egyptian, but the correspondence dealing with the latter is full of interest, including letters from the 
foremost “Egyptologers” (na the Rev. B. H. Cooper, one of his correspondents, calls them) of the day: 
Leemans, de Rougé, Lepsius, Biroh, and many others. The full recognition of Hincks's work for Egyptology 
came years after his death, when, in 104, Maspero wished « bust of him to be placed, in company with 
those of the other great pioneers of Egyptian studies, in the Galerie d'Honneur of the Cairo Museum, where 
it stands to this day, The only canse for tegret with regard to this excellent book ia the omission of a list 
of Hincks's published works, which would have greatly added to ita value. A reference, however, is given 
to the list published in the Annual Report of the Royal Society of Literature for 1867, 


Al Guide fo the Collections, Part I: Ancient and Oriental Art. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1934. 
S4 pp. illustrated. 25 cents. 

This, the first part of the new general guide to the Metropolitan Museum, describes the collections illustrat- 
ing the arta of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, the Near East, India, and the Far East, together with a 
special exhibition of the arms and armour of the Near East and Japan. In the reviewer's opinion this little 
hook almost realizes the ideal of what a general guide should be. The description is based wpon an intelli- 
gent tour of the galleries, and is not fettered by the actual position of the objects; to enable the visitor to 
identify the objects described in the guide, each thing so described is provided with a special number-card. 
Only the most typical and striking objects are dealt with, the account being mostly limited to one page per 
gallery, and the most important object in that gallery is figured in an illustration at the head of the page. 
The actual descriptive text has found the happy medium, providing all necessary facts but at the same time 
avoiding the stodgy effect fatal to publications of this sort. The account of the Egyptian section could 
scarcely be bettered, touching lightly upon the main currents of history, art, and religion in an interesting 
matiner, every page suggesting the wealth of this great collection, which is enriched yearly by the exoava- 
tions of the Museum's expedition to Egypt. The illustrations are admirable, and the whole “get-op” of the 
book is thoroughly attractive. Armed with a guide such ss this, and, we feel sure, assisted still further hy 
genercusly full and informative labelling in the galleries themselves, thero is no reason why every lay visitor 
toa museum should not derive the maximum of the enjoyment and profit which he has the right to expect. 


ALan W. SHorren. 


Ancient Egyptian Materials and Induatries. By A. Lucas, O.B.E., F.1.C., F.S.A. 2nd ed. Londen, Edward 
Arnold & Co. 8vo. 448 pp, Lis, 
This work is altogether so enlarged and replanned in its new edition that it deaerves treatment without 
Egyptologist can afford to be without it, and any serious student of the subject will find it an increasing! creasingly 
necessary adjunct to his studies. Increasingly, because it marka an epoch in the development of Egyptology 


’ #q., Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét, Fl. 7. 
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into a science, equivalent to that marked by the publication of Petrie's Dioepolia Parva, or of Gardiner's 
Egyptian Grammor. It shows that the analyst and the specialist, previously called in only occasionally, have 
now to take a permanent place with other workers in Egyptology, and that guesswork identification of objects 
can no longer be tolerated. Already, from this book, we can ase how the specialist may be able to settle the 
questions of the origins of the different arts that make up civilization, now debated with so much prejudice 
and go little result, and to trace trade routes and race movements of the pre- and protodynastic periods, 

Mr. Lucas has made himeelf a unique place in Egyptology, that of technical expert on the objects, both 
as analyst and restorer. He hae had exceptional opportunities to enlarge his knowledge and technique, 
not only during the treatment and examination of the great group from the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin, but 
also in the care of the unrivalled collection in the Keyptian Museum at Cairo. The new edition shows that 
he has taken full advantage of his position, and that he haa not contented himeclf with applying his chemical 
knowledge to analyses of the materinls—a large field in itself—but has alao mastered many of the crafts of 
the ancients, With this expansion of view has come an increasing interest in the documents, Egyptian and 

The author brings to all his -work the scientific outlook which is essential in archacology to-day, and this, 
aa much as his knowledge, helps to make this volume an outstanding contribution to modern Egyptology, 
(The uninitiated reader may well imagine that the author's work haa been carried on in a large, well-equipped 
laboratory, with the assistance of an adequate staff, and that this establishment must now form an important 
department of the Cairo Museum. Such is far from the trath, anc it can only be hoped that examination 
af this book may influence the Egyptian authorities to chow a due appreciation of the value of physical 
science to Egyptology.) 

Like all works of importance, this book will undoubtedly be expanded and improved upon by others, 
and it may even be said to have outgrown its author already. Despite the immense labour which has ob- 
viously been expended on the confirmation (or more frequently refutation) of statements, and the careful 
original research, some important references appear to have been missed, as for example, Le Vin sous les 
Pharaons, by René Dage and Alan Aribaud, in the section on wine, Ancient Kgyptian and Greek Looms, 
by H. Ling Roth, in that on woven fabrios, and The Apis Papyrus (Demot. Pap. Wien, No. 27) in the chapter 
on mummies, This is inevitable in a book by one man on euch a wide range of subjects, for the author 
discosses almost all the materials nsed and the crafte practised in ancient Egypt. In any future edition 
it seems that the best results would be obtained by a panel of experts under the critical eye and almoat 
omniscient editorship of Mr. Lion. 

The author, as is proper in such a work, is critical, without fear or favour, of all work that comes under his 
examination, and aearches out for censure all errors in his field ao that we may no longer be misled; but, 
though he quotes from Robert Boyle's The Sceptical Chymut, “s man may be a champion for truth without 
being an enemy to civility", he is sometimes a little led away by righteous indignation into taking « hyper- 
critical view of the work of all and sundry, On p. 31 he says, “... whether glue was used when the gold was 
only thin leaf has not been determined" and refers to p. 189, where we find “For gilding with the atill thinner 
gold leaf... the nature of the adhesive is not certain, though Professor Laurie believes that in one case he 
haa found evidence of the use of white of egg for the purpose’. Professor Laurie published his conclusions 
and methods of work in full in The Analyat, and if Mr. Lucas doubted the validity of these he should surely 
have stated his reasons for so doing. 

Attacking, on p. 250, the theory that a bath wus used for soaking the body during mummification, he 
claims to dispose of the evidence provided by the defective and composite mummies of the Late period. 
He admits that the condition of these ia to be connected with the facts that they belong exclusively to 
periods (Persian to Roman) when the skill of the undertaker was displayed in the external wrapping and 
decoration of the mummy rather than in the preservation of the body, and that the mummies in this can- 
dition are apparently all of persons of the poorer classes ; but he states that the bath theory does not explain 
these limitationa. Whether the hath theory be right or wrong, it dors meet just these points. Excavation 
of provincial cemeteries has shown clearly that it was not until a very late period thut mummifiontion 
became general throughout the population. To meet the demand, some form of mass-treatment for the 
bodies of the poorer people must have been devised. If several corpees were submerged in one bath, and 
became disintegrated there, it would have been far easier for the undertukers to construct nmmies of 
approximately correct dimensions from odd limba or bones, than to re-aseemble the component parta of the 
various bodies: but if the corpaes were packed in dry natron, the reverse would have been the case. (The 
reviewer has seen a child's mummy made up from a akull and an adult femur.) 
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the form of a red ferruginous earth made into s wash with water", whereas the difference between a slip anda 
waeh is that the former contains clay, which the “natural earthy form of haematite" would do. On p- 319 
“ees in reddish-brown or brownish-grey on light red ware”, but no pot of this ware that the reviewer haa 
seen can be described as being of the colour technically known aa light red. 

The use of the word “chalk” to describe the whiting in gesso is misleading, for, although a very similar 
form of limestone is sometimes found in Egypt, the term chalk ia not generally used in connexion with the 

The author's style is generally clear, simple, and interesting, though such sentences aa “ Turquoise has been 
known and used in Egypt from both the Badarian and predynastic periods reapectively" could be improved. 

The book is systematic and well arranged, and the necessary cross-references are given, but the references 
in footnotes should have been repeated in full more frequently, op. cit. sometimes carrying the reader back 
five or more fully annotated pages. There ia an excellent index. The format, lay-out, and printing meet the 
needs of the book admirably, but an expansion of the appendix into a corpus of relinble analyses, or, failing 
this, a classified list of references to these, would have added enormously to its value. 

To repeat, lest the above criticiems (of what are after all only “traces of impurities) should be mis- 
interpreted, the book is outstanding no less in its scope, accuracy, and usefulness to the Eeyptologist, than 
in its interest for the historian and general reader. 

OnivER H. Myvrns. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
TELL EL~-AMARNAH, 1934-1935 


Br J. D. 8. PENDLEBURY 
With Plates viii-xii 


EXCAVATIONS Were in progress from December 1 to February 6. Our main supporters were 
again the Brooklyn Museum, Mrs. Hubbard, the Ashmolean Museum, and Mr. C. W. Dyson 
Perrins. Mrs. Gaston Smith's class at Boston also gave a donation, and we have to thank 
Professor Capart for a subscription from the Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 
Brussels, which enabled us to finish off the season fairly tidily. After work had closed down 
further funds were recetved from Brooklyn, which are being held for the coming season. 

The staff was the same as for the previous year with the addition of Mrs. Sherman, who 
devoted herself mainly to drawing. Mr. Fairman’s return was the more welcome in view of 
the mass of inscriptional material. 

Among visitors to the site were M, Lacau, Director General of Antiquities, who not only 
determined the extent of the work to be undertaken in the Royal Valley but was also kind 
enough to facilitate the expropriation of a certain amount of the cultivated land which has 
encroached on that part of the Palace known as the ‘ Broad Hall’; M. Mckhitarian, Professor 
Capart’s assistant, who took a number of admirable photographs of the site which were on 
view at the annual exhibition; and Sir Robert Greg, a member of the Comité d'Ligypto- 
logie, Cairo. After the season was finished we received a visit from the Egyptian Army Air 
Foree, who, m conjunction with the Antiquities Department, are executing a fine series of 
aerial surveys of ancient sites, 





The Royal Valley 


Betore describing the results of the excavation on the Palace area where work this year 
was concentrated, it should be mentioned that a task long overdue has been completed by 
the Society. Fresh depredations having occurred in the Royal Valley, it was decided by the 
Antiquities Department that the spot must be dealt with finally, particularly in view of 
rumours to the effect that another tomb had been seen by the robbers. It was determined 
that an impregnable door should be built to the tomb itself, and that we should make as 
certain as possible that no other tomb existed in the neighbourhood. The blocking of the 
entrance to the tomb meant that work inside would be rendered virtually impossible in the 
future, and permission was granted to the Society to make a complete record of the mural 
reliefs which had hitherto been published only in a very inadequate and maccurate form by 
Bonriant and others in Monuments pour servir a [étude du culte d'Atonou,1. Mr. Fairman, 
Mr. Layers, and Mr. Sherman therefore spent over a fortnight at the tomb, and, in spite of 
every effort on the part of weather and insects, succeeded in making tracings and photo- 
graphs of all the reliefs, Mr. Layers spent a few hot days longer in building up the door of 
the tomb, 

After the work on the Palace was finished, my wife and I spent five weeks in making a 
thorough search on both sides of the valley for the alleged new tomb and in testing every 

3 
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rumour however fantastic. This tomb proved to be non-existent, although two new 
shawabti-heads and a number of interesting small objects, as well as the detinite—if negative 
—evidence, folly justified the expenditure of the Antiquities Department. 

It is hoped that in the near future the result of the Society's work here will be published 
as Rock Tombs of El Amarna, vu, in which complete drawings, helped out by photographs, 
will be reproduced together with a discussion of the scenes and a co-ordination of the results 
of all the excavations conducted there, 

It may be of interest to intending visitors to know that the Royal Tomb will in future 
only be visible by means of a special permit from the Antiquities Department, the two keys 
being kept at Cairo and at the Inspector's Office at Asyiit respectively. 

The work of previous seasons had practically completed the central, official quarter of 
the City, between the Sikket es-Sultan and the desert ; there remained only two areas of minor 
importance, one lying to the south of the barracks west of the police station (cf. J qurnal, 20, 
185), the other consisting of the long rows of magazines immediately south of the Temple 
a3 well as a building between them and Panehsy’s Official Residence. These areas if was 
felt could wait, for their plans are practically visible in the aerial survey. But the great 
Official Palace which lies weat of the Sikhket es-Sultén, and was connected by a bridge over 
that road with the rest of the Royal Estate, still constituted a problem and a duty. 

Fortunately there was not much doubt as to where to begin. The south end of the Palace 
lines up with the southern limits of the rest of the Central City, and is separated by a wide 
thoroughfare from the residential quarters immediately to the south, Furthermore the 
dumping problem appeared to be easier here than elaewhere, and Petrie’s plan was at least 
intelligible, affording definite landmarks from which to advance to the comparatively 
unknown area to the north. 

First of all, however, two small buildings lying outside the south-west corner of the Palace 
were excavated. ‘These consisted mainly of heavy concrete foundations, which had kept back 
the modern cultivation at this point. ‘hese foundations, consisting of great blocks connected 
by narrow strips, ware evidently intended to support some considerable weight, and resemble 
the foundations just inside the main entrance to the Great Temple (ef. Journal, 19, 114). 
The depth to which they run suggests the pdseibility of their forming part of the approach 
from the river, which we know existed, but discussion is better postponed until the whole 
of the Palace area has been excavated and can be compared with the metures in the tombs. 

To turn to the Palace tteelf. The only plan in existence is that of Petrie (Tell ef Amarna, 
Pl. xxxvi), and one of the most noticeable features of that plant the double wall running 
the full length of the plan on the east, and forming the south and west sides of the 
Pillared Hall. Tt must be said at once that this double wall does not exist and has never 
existed. The only point where such an impression is given is n the Harem quarter, to be 
described below, where the whole block of buildings is set back slightly from the main wall, 
leaving a passage for a guard to see that no one was burrowing in from without. In view 
of such discrepancies between this plan and the facts it will be as well to describe the build- 
ing as if last season’s work was the first to have bean done on the spot.? 

At the south end of the Palace lies a vast hall with a forest of square piers. The central 
isle running north and south is wider than the rest, and a few of the piers flanking it preserve 

* For the purposes of a preliminary report the plain mentioned above suffices for the greot south hall, 
next to be described. Additions to that plan should be noticed. An entirely fresh plan is given for the northern 
section, anil of course the whole has been resurveyed for the memoir (ily of Abhenaten, 11. 
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the roll-moulding which ran up the edges. Presumably this central aisle was raised to a 
higher level than the surrounding parts and provided clerestory lighting. It is im fact a 
forerunner of the hypostyle halls of the Nineteenth Dynasty. It has been suggested that 
this area was a vineyard, and that the square pillars supported trellises for vines, and the 
present writer rashly put forward the theory that these square bases might represent the 
sites of offering tables such as we have in the Great Temple; but the massiveness of the piers 
disproves the first, as the height to which many are preserved disproves the second suggestion. 
Fragments of painted plaster survive, all showing a pattern of grapes. These must have 
come from the beams or the ceiling—our discoveries this year were too weathered to 
determine which. 

In the north-west corner lies an altar or chapel with a gaily painted wall. 

To the south of the hall lie three rooms. The central one is entered (pace Petrie) by a 
central door from the main hall, and itself provides access to the side chambers, These 
latter have their roofs supported on square pillars. The central room, however, betrays no 
sign of such, and since it is too broad to be spanned by a beam with no central support it 
must be assumed to have been hypaethral. 

The entrances to the main hall are two. On the west side a ramp leads up to a door in 
the west wall, The main entrance, however, is the doorway from the rest of the Palace to the 
north, It appears that this door has been cut through the earlier south wall of the Palace. 
Weathering has been too great to allow one to see the actual bricks cut through, but the 
foundations of the earlier wall ran right across, below where the threshold should be (PI. ix, 
1)2 In any case it is clear that the hall is a later addition to the Palace, fora great number 
of tree stumps and rubbish pits exists below the floor, showing that the site had been oceupied 
before the hall was built, and since every object discovered in these rubbish pits was of the 
‘Amarnah period there is no need to assume a previous settlement on the site. Furthermore 
a number of admittedly scattered bricks was found to bear the name of Smenkhkaré and, 
remembering the unroofed chamber at the south end and Akhenaten’s fondness for 
hypaethral ceremonies, we feel justified in making the suggestion that this may have 
been the coronation hall erected for the oceasion of the young prince's Association as 
eo-regent, 

This part of the Palace has been very badly denuded, and since the deposit had been 
partly turned over previously and lies near the cultivation, we had little expectation of 
finding objects. Outside the west wall, however, just to the north of the entrance, was dis- 
covered a dump of faience consisting mainly of tiles wrenched from the walls of the hall. A 
number of these was fortunately intact, preserving most of the inlaid daisies (PI. vin, 1). 
They are the first complete specimens of their type that have ever been found. Both size 
—the average is 20 em. by 12 em.—and decoration vary very slightly. ‘The background is 
invariably green, which again varies in tone according to the firing and the composition of 
the glaze. The details are in black, purple, and yellow, while the inlaid daisies are white 
with a yellow centre. Most of them retained traces on the back of the plaster in which they 
had been set, With them were found smaller fragments showing birds and flowers; these 
had evidently been shaped to fit into some propared setting, and it is possible that above the 
green plaques ran a more brightly coloured cornice. A few pieces in the shape of long green 
leaves were evidently intended to be inlaid into columns, and may therefore have come from 

t {he entrance haa been walled up with brick like so many of the doors of official wd private buildings. 
This presumably occurred when the site was abandoned by Tuttankhamiin, the possibility of u return being 
envisaged not only in private but also in official circles. Note, however, that the stone threabold had already 
been removed. 
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the buildings to the south-west deseribed above, for the austere white plaster of the square 
piers hardly allows of inlay. The interest lies in the inscriptions in ink on the back, which 
were evidently intended to indicate the places to be occupied. 

The area to the north of the Pillared Hall seemed on further examination somewhat 
confused, and presented considerable problems im dumping. Work was therefore transferred 
—pending the final drawing and planning of the Pillared Hall, after which it would provide 
an ideal dumping ground—to the extreme north end of the Palace, or rather the point so 
shown on Petrie’s plan (op. eit., Pl.x). A number of large magazines was excavated, unpro- 
ductive in themselves save for a rough trial-piece of the queen, but proving without doubt 
that the Palace extended farther north. These magazines had, however, been of importance, 
for a special guards’ passage lies between them and the main wall. 

South of these quarters, which must have been for servants and stores, lies the Harem, 
The most direct access to it was gained from a heavily guarded gate in the east wall of the 
Palace. The stone threshold had been removed, and in its place lay a large bronze crowbar 
which had evidently been nsed for levering it up. 

As was mentioned above, the Harem quarter is set slightly back from the main wall of 
the Palace in order to allow a passage for guards, The southern and western portions are 
much denuded, and it is not always possible to determine the exact position of the doors 
to some of the compartments. The plan on PI. x shows the general arrangement of the 
Harem.! 

Tt was discovered that further examples of painted pavements existed in the rooms 
immediately to the south of the main halls. These were similar in style, though not im 
quality or state of preservation, to the famous pavement. The north wall of the pillared 
room which contamed the latter is not preserved above the level of the podium on which it 
is raised, and the exact means of access thence to the colonnade to the north is uncertain, 
The brick paving of the latter seems to begin some two metres away from the wall, and it is 
possible that a flight of stone steps existed across the whole breadth, for there is a drop of 
50 em. in the floor-level, | 

A reconstruction of the garden court is shown on FI, xi (ef. also PL. ix, 2), There is a 
colonnade at the south end. To east and west lie corridors, their roofs supported on columns. 
In front was a low sereen wall which probably supported square piers.? Of each of the 
corridors opens a row of small compartments; at the back of these was a shelf just under a 
métre high and 30 em. wide, supported on brick piers in the corners of the room, These 
rooms have been taken to be cubicles, sleeping apartments for the ladies of the harem, the 
bed being raised on this shelf. The dimensions, however, would allow only a dwarf to 
sleep in comfort, and even a dwarf would not like a nasty drop of nearly a metre if she 
rolled out of bed. Since the wall between the compartments is painted with a series of 
wine jars it seams better to regard these com partments as stores for the immediate needs of 
the harem, 

The outside of the screen wall was painted with a seane depicting life by the Nile, which 








‘It should be mentioned that the two large rooms marked ‘Painted Pavements’, which hod been built 
up to protect Petrie’s discovery, were not re-excavated, nor were the small! rooms immediately to the enat 
of them. ‘The plan of these given here is therefore taken diet from Petrie, with a correction of 1-5 metres 
in the overall measurement. 

* A small column-base was found near by, but as Mr. Lavers points out this may well have come from 
& kiosk in the garden. Tt would be « bad architectural feature to have columns of different sizes supporting 
the same architrave, and, as shown on Pl. xi, the square piers allow the human figures in the wall-painting 
to extend upwards to their natural height. 
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Isometric drawing of the Garden Court in the Harem. 
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winds its way between banks of black mud. This practice of painting outside walls exposed 
to the weather is very rare. The only other instance is the north wall of the King’s private 
house, where the feet of human figures ean be seen. 

The arrangement of the garden is clear. The beds were still filled with rich Nile mud. At 
the south end was a well, of which Petrie had recovered the stone coping; from it a stone 
hannel leads to a depression in the ground which had onee been lined with stone, and which 
must have been an ornamental pond. Perhaps it was from some decoration here that the 
fish in gold plate (PL. vin, 2) originally came, although it was found in the filling just west 
of the Harem. 

The columns have already been described by Petrie. Many fragments were found, and it 
is hoped that a complete, if composite, example may be restored. They vary considerably in 
details, such as the number of flutes at the base, but all conform to the general type shown in 
Patrie, Tell ef Amarna, Pl. vis. 

Along the west side of the Harem, but extending farther north and south, runs a long 
processional way paved with plaster (PI. ix, 3). It is stepped up and down at intervals, to 
conform to the level of the ground. Along the east side ran a wall, the only traces of which 
are marks of blocks in the plaster. Along the west side it was open, but a long row of stone 
bases marks the site of colossal statues in granite and quartzite. Literally thousands of frag- 
ments of these were found; they had been systematically and carefully smashed, for hardly 
a fragment is moré than 50 om. long. Ata pomt opposite to the palace entrance described 
above, the marks of stones extend right across the plaster, and there is a projection of 
ordinary sand from the west. It is possible that there was some sort of reception area here, 
perhaps like the low baleony at Medinet Habu. At the south end the way enters a large hall, 
which seems to extend very nearly the whole width of the Palace, while a corres ponding wey 
seems to have ran northwards from its western end under the modern cultivation. 

The marks onthe plaster paving of this hall imply the presence of columns between which 
stood yet more statues. To discover how far south the hall continues is one of the tasks of the 
coming season. 

The name of this hall, and perhaps of the whole area, is discussed by Mr. Fairman in the 
article which follows this report. 

The most interesting objects from this part of the Palace are shown on PL vii, 3 and 
PL. xii, 1. The bird rising startled from the foliage is a fine example of the glazer’s art. The 
fragment of white faience shown below it is unusual, not only because white plaques are 
rare but also because human figures in relief on such plaques are practically unknown on the 
site. {It should be mentioned that this fragment was photographed on its side by mistake; 
the left-hand side should be the top.) Pl. xii, 1 shows a very delicate sunk relief of the head of 
a king; it somewhat resembles Nineteenth-Dynasty work, though there is no doubt that it is 
contemporary with the Palace. 

Lastly comes the Weben-Aten, which lies in a bay in the cultivation within the two arms 
of the Processional Way. The foundations only were recovered, and these lay at a depth 
varying from 8 to 5 metres below the level surface of the ground. The mystery of their 
presence at a depth never before reached on the site was soon cleared up. The building was 
part of the original scheme of the Palace, but after a very few years reconstruction took 
Lana it was razed to its foundations, and together with the northern part of the 

cessional Way was covered with a layer of sand in order to form a large central parade 








ground, —_ 
The foundations, which alone remaim, are most confusing ( x (Pl.ix,4). Huge rough eylinders 
of stone are grouped quite aimlessly in the trenches cut in the virgin soil, yet Hat plaques are 
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in some cases carefully eut to fit round them. The trenches and the cut stones seem to lie 
quite at haphazard, and to bear no relation to the plan of any building they could have been 
intended to support. An uncertain amount, however, still remains to be excavated, and when 
we get the point of junction between this building and the Processional Way a clue will 
probably be provided. 

Discussion of the Weben-Aten as a building is therefore premature. It remains to describe 
the finds. The amount of relief discovered was overwhelming, and the fact that the stones 
had been buried at the time of the dismantling of the building meant that they had escaped 
not only weathering but also the deliberate destruction which followed the general deser- 
tion of the city. 

Unfortunately not enough remained to enable ns to reconstruet the wall-seenes with 
certainty. It seems indeed as if some of the sculpture had been removed for use elsewhere, for 
the fragments of royal portraits are very rarely of the scale demanded by the size of soldiers, 
priests, and horses. This is natural enough, for the royal figures would be the work of the 
best sculptors, while any pupil could be turned on to do crowd scenes. 

The finest of the discoveries are shown on Pls. viii and xii, Pl. viii, 4 shows a @bod 
example of a soulptor’s tral-piece, and is also good evidence of the way in which early 
burial has preserved the sharpness of outline in a soft, easily worn stone. Pl. viii, 5 is a 
fragment of a column on which the princesses are represented as being even more hideous 
than usual, Pl. viii, 6 is a study of foreigners, the disdainful, high-cheekboned Hittite being 
a masterpiece. Pl. xii, 2 is of historical mterest, for the princess, as she certainly is from the 
lock of hair, has had the uraeus added when she came to the throne. Presumably she is 
Meritaten, PI. xii, 3 shows one of the many fragments of statuettes; it is in black granite, 
and though badly worn still preserves the melancholy cast of face so common at this period, 
Pl. xu, 4 shows two more examples of the painted sunk reliefs. 

Among other objects not illustrated was an interesting fragment which is further evidence 
of the curious inversion of the sexes at ‘Amarnah. It shows part of the royal throne or 
palanguin, and, as Mr. Brunton pointed out, the supporter is not a lion but a lioness. Trial- 
pieces were not uncommon; one example shows a head of the king, bearing a remarkable 
likeness to the Karnak colossi, Another shows the apprentice trying his hand at copying 
hieroglyphs, and doing it very badly. The crowd seenes must have been as lively as any in 
the tombs; every head that has been preserved has an individuality, even the horses have 
character. Several blocks are carved with flowers in relief, cornflowers, papyrus, and 
sprays of grasses. 

Withm the building, whatever it was, had stood many groups of statuettes in granite, 
quartzite, and sandstone. The fragments of hands and feet show some of the best craftsman- 
ship of the period. There is a number of very delicately modelled torsos, some of them from 
groups which showed two or more princesses with their arms round each other's waista. 

Asif in promise of what is in store for the coming season, the last hour's work saw the 
discovery of two heads in granite, one of a princess from a life-sized group, the other a minia- 
ture of the queen, as yet unfinished, for the ears are still marked out in red paint. 

During the coming season it is intended to clear up the mystery of the Weben-Aten and 
to attempt to complete the excavation of the Palace. The possibility of recovering the water- 
front should not be overlooked, since a bay in the cultivation about half-way down the west 
side of the Palace extends nearer to the river than does any other point, and it is practically 
certain that in those days the bed of the Nile was some way east of its present course. The 
deposit south of the point at which we stopped work is evidently of considerable depth, and 
bas by no means been completely excavated yet. The presence of so large a section 
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of the Palace as the Pillared Hall, which was built for Smenkhkaré, gives hopes of more 
remains throwing light on that obseure ruler. It is also important to identify the names of 
the various parts of the Palace, as ean be seen from Mr. Fairman's article, pp. 156 ff. below. 

It is hoped that with the fands which have been promised it will be possible, should the 
Palace be completed, to round off the central part of the city so that this complete section, 
compniing the royal and official quarters of Tell el-'Amarnah, may be published entire in 
the memoir The Cvty of Akhenaten, Part m1. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE CENTRAL CITY, 
TELL EL“AMARNAH 
By H. W. FATRMAN 





Ix a well-known passage in the so-called ‘early’ text of the ‘Amarnah Boundary Stelae 
(Stelae K, M, and X), Akhenaten enumerates the chief buildings which he will ereet in his 
new city, The precise nature and position of some of these places is still in doubt, and dis- 
cussion of them would be out of place here, but the opening phrases of the building passage 
are of no little interest, and worthy of quotation. The following copy is based on my own 
edllation of Stela K (Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, v, Pls. xxix, xxx), with a few 
restorations from X, and one or two additional restorations which seem probable, and which 
are inserted for the sake of clarity and continuity. 
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(14)......l am making a House of the Aten for the Aten my father in Akhetaten in (15) 
this place. Iam making the Mansion of the Aten for the Aten my father in Akhetaten in this 
place. Iam making the ‘Sunshade of Ré' of the [great] royal wife........ for the Aten my 
father in Akhetaten in this place. Iam making a House of Rejoicing for the Aten my father in 
the island of “Aten distinguished in jubilees’ in Akhetaten in this place. I have made a House 
of Re-(16)| joicing af the Aten] for the Aten my father in the island of ‘Alen distinguished in 
jubilees’ in AKhetaten in this place, 





In the following lines a brief discussion is given of those places mentioned in Akhenaten's 
declaration whose identification with exeavated sites in the Central City is certain or 
probable, together with notes on other parts of the same area which it has been possible 
toname. These notes aim solely at affording a preliminary presentation of the present state 


' Restored from X. 

* Battered but certain. 

* The top of the sign is destroyed. It is difficult to decide whether there is room for —, but it is im- 
probable that there ia any need to restore it—this name is normally spelt with the direct genitive, 

* Sign almost completely destroyed, but: it must obviously be |. 

* K has “ clearly; Davies gives “— by mistake; X has “~. 

* A mere trae of (J, but it is certain: X has [7 slightly damaged. 

* Both stelae have a lacuna here, but the restoration ia sufficient to fill the gap. The name ia clearly a 
longer one than that of the firet Pr-Aty, | 


of our knowledge, and of the theories upon which, at present, we are working. A fuller 
discussion of these and other names, together with copies of the inseriptions, will appear in 
due course in The City of Akhenaten, m1. 

1. BoM) = So|=: The Mansion of the Aten, The excavations of 1931-2 have 
proved that this is the smaller of the two ‘Amarnah temples (ef. the preliminary report in 
Journal, 18, 143-9), The identification is supported by (@) the sign [| which is stamped on 
many of the bricks, and (b) the fact that this is the only name to be found on any of the 237 
portions of reliefs and inscriptions found and registered. The building is clearly a product of 
the early Aten period : not a single example of the late name of the Aten is known from this 
site. It would appear that the name ‘Mansion of the Aten’ covers not merely the temple 
itself, but those parts of the palace which lie immediately to the north of it, and on the east 
side of the Royal Road: both buildings used brieks stamped i. 

2. id oma ep |=: The House of the Aten. This is the larger of the two temples, 
which was finally excavated in the seasons 1992-4 (cf. the preliminary reports in Journal, 
19, 113-18 ; 20, 129-86). There can be little doubt about the accuracy of the identification, 
which is supported by the evidence of the inscriptions, and by the striking correspondence 
between the final plans and the tomb-drawings of the temple. Und oubtedly each portion of 
the temple originally had its own name, but at present only two sections can be named with 
any certainty: 

(a) The concrete platforms immediately to the east of the second pylon are probably 
called © "(sg |S SS |=: The House of Rejoicing. 

(b) The sunken courts which sneceed the platforms appear to bear the name “$< |= 
14s tara Gem-pa-Aten: this name also occurs on the limestone * balustrade’ in the 
Cairo Museum, Temporary Register 27:5:25:9 (early Aten name), Neither of these identifi- 
cations is absolutely certain, but both are very probable. The dating of the whole building 
is not as simple as that of the Small Temple, but it is certain that there was revision and 
reconstruction before it was completed. The inseriptions give both early and late forms of 
the name of the Aten, but the latter are the more numerous. 

3. The Palace. For that portion of the palace lying on the east side of the Royal Road, 
eee above, and Journal, 18, 147,148. The other portion of the palace, which lies on the west 
of the Royal Road, and which we call the’ official’ palace to distinguish it from the ‘private’ 
palace on the east side, was first excavated by Petrie, but incompletely; the final excavations 
are still in progress (see above, p. 190 ff). Until this work is completed our conclusions 
must obviously be tentative and incomplete, but already a certain amount of information 
is available, and some interesting questions have been raised. No evidence is as yet 
forthcoming to justify the identification of any part or parts with the pryt Pr-¢r, and the 
pryt n & hmt-niset of stelae K and X.* So far, the inscriptions have produced the names of 
three presumed parts of the ‘official * palace: 

(i) A few bricks from the Pillared Hall (see above, p. 181) bore impressions with the 
name of Smenkhkaré&, but since none of these bricks were in perfect condition the exact 
name of the Hall ia still uncertain. The name of Smenkhkar&, however, affords support to 
the view, gained from archaeological evidence, that this is the most recent portion of the 
palace, 


* There is also a possibility that the palace in the north, opposite U. 25. 11 (now the northern Expedition 
house), also bore this name. This ia not the Northern Palace excavated by Newton and Whittemore, but 
that excavated in 1931-2 (Journal, 18, 143, 144). 

* The Harem, however, produced a solitary and incomplete block bearing... .... n hmt-niewt wrt 
soeeeee Tin im PrTinm...... Dare we restore| pryf] a dnt-niewt wrt [m Pr-hty mp7) Tin m Prin m [#ht-Fin)? 

T 
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1 

i) SIS —- Se Sale xl salscal<e> Weben-Aten. The evi- 
dence would seem to indicate that this was the North-west Building (sea above, 
pp. 188, 134), though one or two fragments of the name have been found in other parts of 
the palace 

(iii) Sal ) - == 2 a: var. m Pr-hty, ete., The Broad Hall, probably to be identi- 
hed with the Poscsest ial 1 Was and the Great Hall to which it leads (see above, p. 133). 

One of the most remarkable pomts about these names is that they are said to form parts 
of the Pr-hty n ps Tin m Pr-Tin. There can be no reasonable doubt that these names do refer 
to parts of the palace, and not to buildings elsewhere in the city, and we seem, therefore, to 
be driven to the following tentative conclusions: 

(a) Pr-hty may be the general name of the whole of the ‘official’ palace. Tt may be 
observed here that several inscriptions from the palace area mention Pr-hty n pr ‘Tin m 
Pr-Jin without any additional place names, and these all come from objects which were 
eertainly originally in the palace, and which could hardly have been brought from other 
parts of the site. 

(6) The ‘official’ palace seems to be connected with the Pr-Tin, the Great Temple, just 
as the ‘private’ palace is clearly connected with the Small Temple. 

Tf these deductions are correct, then we have evidence for the existence of two buildings 
called Pr-hty, both being connected with the Pr-Zin. Does this explain the mention of two 
Pr-hy in the boundary stelae? It is easy to attach too much emphasis to the use of “~ in K 
with reference to the second mention of Pr-hty, especially since X uses =~, but may Ly it not 
indicate that the one was already built when the stela was set up, and that the other was 
yet to be built? Such evidence as we possess does in fact indicate that our two Pr-hty were 
built at different times. In the Great Temple, apart from the Sanctuary, inscriptions from 
both periods are found, but those of the later period predominate. In the ‘official’ palace, 
at least as far as the parts already excavated are concerned (with the exception, of course, 
of the Pillared Hall), the evidence is far different: in the Harem area only early Aten names 
are known; in the North-west Building we have 26 instances of the first cartouche of the 
early Aten name, and 28 instances of the second cartouche, and, in addition, 11 parts of 
both cartouches over-cut with forms of the later name of the Aten. No single instance of the 
later didactic name without re-working is known, The main period of activity in the North- 
~ west Building is therefore clearly prior to the change in the form of the didactic name, and 
it therefore follows that the palace, if it be the Pr-hty, is equally the product of the earlier 
period, 

But how are we to explain the reference in the boundary stelae to the ‘island’ in which 
the Pr-hty is said to be situated ? The idea that it refers to an island in the river seems quite 
impossible. It seems equally improbable that Pr-hty was the name of no less than four 
separate buildings? We are therefore inclined tentatively to identify the two Pr-hey 
revealed in the excavations with the buildings of that name mentioned in the stelae, But 
the Pr-hty of the excavations are clearly parts of the Pr-Tin, a term which includes the 
‘official’ palace and the Great Temple; it may therefore be that the ‘Island’ is a synonym 
for the complex of buildings that comprises the Palace and the Great Temple, or perhaps 
even a general term descriptive of the whole of the Central City, the kernel, so to epeak, of 
repeat, an ‘island’ set in the midst of, and very clearly distinguished from, the rest of 
the city. 

* "The king's name is never preceded by titles, and, in one case, at least, is not even enclosed in a cartouche. 


* It is strange, however, that in 1933-4 one or two inscribed bricks bearing Pr-fity a p? Tin were found in 
QQ. 42. 25 ond BR. 42. 6. No other bricks bearin z this name are known. 














The names of two other places are known from impressions on the bricks of which they 
were built: 

4, $F / oF |], the Records Office (Q, 42. 21), immediately to the east of the 
Small Temple (Journal, 20, 13-4). 

5. + the ‘University’ (Q. 42. 19 and 20), still farther to the east of the Small 
Temple @ (Journal, 20, 184); the building seems somewhat out of keeping with its name. 

6. In addition, the evidence from the oceurrence of hieratic graffiti pate some reason 
for placing the storehouses 4CIU ui eo} » | and »CIS.*4 } o K___ in the complex 
P. 41. 3-4, between the Macatne south of the Great “Temple, and the Royal Estate. They 
were storehouses for meat. 

7. Inseribed bricks from P. 48. 1-2 have provided the name of yet another storehouse, 


= 2 Be yl |: probably % || is to be restored in the lacuna, pe [1wds]n smsn pv Tin. 
Q. 4, 19 also ) produced one inscribed brick, but it was too fragmentary for more than a 
final... # p Tin to be read. 

Ww ith the exception of Maru-aten, this list exhausts the names of buildings or parts of the 
city which can at present be identified and located with any approach to certainty. The 
tombe, hieratie graffiti, and mud jar-sealings have provided us with a considerable body of 
other names, mainly those of storehouses, but it is best to postpone the discussion of all 
these, and the problem of the ‘sunshades’, until The City of Akhenaten, mt is published. 
Perhaps we shall by then have more abundant and more definite material. 





A LAWSUIT ARISING FROM THE PURCHASE 
OF TWO SLAVES 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 
With Plates xiii-xyi 


A rew months ago, with the kind permission of H. E. Winlock, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, N. de G. Davies handed over to me for study a mass of hieratic 
fragments discovered by him in clearing, on behalf of the said Museum, the tomb of Surere 
in the Khokhah district of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah (No. 48). These fragmenta proved a very 
heterogeneous lot, ranging in date from Amenophis ITT to Ptolemaic times, but for the 
most part early or middle Ramesside.! With few exceptions they were non-literary—scraps 
of letters, deeds of sale, reports of judicial proceedings, and accounts. One or two familiar 
names of necropolis officials met the eye. There was part of a dupleate of the Millingen 
papyrus, also phrases from a magical text, and most tantalizing of all, a few incomplete 
sentences betraying as their source an unknown Late-Egyptian story. The sorting of the 
fragments is far from complete, and may have to be abandoned, the results being incom- 
mensurate with the efforts expended upon them. Indeed, I should never have undertaken 
the task had I not hoped—vainly, as it turned out—to find further portions of an incomplete 
papyrus emanating from the same tomb which, on its return to the Cairo Museum," is to 
receive the registration number 65739, 

Pap. Cairo 65789, as it may therefore already be ealled, is a judicial document of excep- 
tional importance, its chief claims to attention being, however, not its legal bearings, but 
first that it throws light on the traffic in slaves, and second that it gives new and trustworthy 
evidence for the ratio between the values of silver and copper. Externally it is a very 
attractive manuscript, especially as now mounted by the skilled hands of Dr. Ibscher 
(Plates xiti-xvi).2 The present length is 43 em. and the breadth 20 cm. A join occurs 
between lines 1 and 9, and another, at a distance of 31:5 em., between lines 22 and 24, At 
least ten lines of text are lost at the beginning, and probably much more at the end. The 
papyrus is inscribed upon the recto only, if recto be defined as the side where the fibres run 
at right angles to the joins. The text, however, is written across the breadth of the roll 
against, not with, the fibres. This procedure, as Dr. Thscher points out, was economical, 
since it enabled the scribe to cut off his papyrus at exactly the point where the text ended, 
instead of risking the possibility of a nearly blank page.* The rather small writing is in a 
beautiful literary hand without many ligatures, and the very black ink shows up brightly 

* The cartouche of Tuthmosis IIT occurs on one hardly contemporary fragment, and there are also some 
demotic scrapes. 

7 Permission to take these fragments to Europe far study was given by the lute enlightened Director of 


the Service des Antiquités, M. Maspero, on condition that any pieces required by the Cairo Museum should in 
due course be returned to it, 

* T have to thank Mr. H. W. Fairman for preparing the plates of transcription. 
mifficient evidence to be sure thet this was the rule in manuscripts of this class during the early part of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
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upon the excellently made writing-material. The state of preservation is nearly perfect. 
As regards date, the probabilities pomt to the beginning or middle of the reign of Ramesses 
IT; not later, for linguistic and orthographic, as much as for palaeographic reasons; and 
scarcely earlier, since what hieratic we possess from the reign of Sethos I and before inclines 
to be erabbed and angular, 

The language and orthography of Late Egyptian are not really separable matters, and, 
referring to both together, we may declare our text to be very correct and careful. In the 
verb-form iw:f hr édm (Ac{cuT ae) the preposition 7 is always written out, with one aingle 
exception in |, 14, where it is omitted. After the conjunctive miiuf ( nrec] Boh.) * is 
rightly always omitted (ll. 6, 15, 16, 15,19). The perfective relative form is several times 
written in the Middle-Egyptian way, oan 1. 3; 3h Il. 16,19; “2 1. 23—I am not 
here considering the judicial ve Be ll. 1, 15, 19, 28, an intentional archaism frequent in other 
manuscripts. Varying with this is older writing of the relative form we find also the new, 
43°91. 6; ) 4). L. 20. Note in |. 27 the form | 4)*4 ~~ for the simple 4dm-f with future 
reference, a tense-form to which Cerny was the first to call attention. Several of the suffix- 
pronouns are deserving of notice: for Ist fem. sing. 3 (20 times) is far commoner than a, 
though this occurs in ll. 3, 5, 6; for 2nd fem, sing. ,f is used twice in 1. 5, once in By, _ od 
and ones curiously supplementing = in © 4 ‘for thyself’. The 3rd fem. sing. is usually [_, 
but | occurs once in 1.19 and —— (in ~~, but see im |. 14) onee in |. 22. As dependent pro- 
noun of the 8rd pers. fem. we have Ts in 1. 21, where it is object of the participle; this is 
definitely an archaism, since the normal Late-Egyptian form is Je. Another apparent 
archaism is (<= for “there is’ in IL. 16, 18, in place of which Late Egyptian regularly 
gives ©, or S; if \e be found before such a =, or & it is not the old tw wn, but marks 
circumstantial meaning. To turn to orthography, our text is very sparing in the employ- 
ment of the superfluous ¢ and in the accumulation of determinatives charactemstic of Late- 
Egyptian writing; in other words, tt is much nearer to Middle Egyptian than such texts 
as the Sallier or Anastasi papyri, so that it seems appropriate to date it as far back in the 
reign of Ramesses IT as possible. 

The purpose of the papyrus is clear enough, in spite of the defective condition. It is 
the procés-verbal of a trial in which the soldier Nakhi aceused a lady named Erénofre of 
having wrongfully used property belonging to another lady named Bekmit m order to 
purchase for herself two slaves, one female and the other male. The opening lines may have 
added to the date a statement about the composition of the court. Then, after further 
sentences of introduction, will have followed the speech of the plamtif, concernmg the 
contents of which a ¢lue is provided in Il. 21-2. The existing text begins with the speech of 
the defendant, preserved intact save for some words at the beginning. The translation may 
now be allowed to speak for itself. Small capitals are used for rubrics in the original. 





TRANSLATION 
[Yuan X,... th month of ..... , day Y. On this day came the soldier Nakhi eo: the 
magistrates to being a charge agaimat the ciioyenne ao pr bratabreicte iatw poke earg woe epi Gl aiegra es 
Sam spy the soldier Nakht... 0.00000 e eee eens new naae Pereyra ers cf esr? 
(amount lost unknown)... ee eee ee eee eee e nes | 
(1) Sac BY the ciloyenne Erénofre: v7 cent the wife of the siperentandend of the district Simait], a 
and J came to diell in his house, and I worked and[.......- and provided my dress* And im 


Year 15, seven years after I had entered’ into the house of* the superintendent of the district 
Silmiat],® the merchant Réia approached me with the Syrian slave Gemnihiamente, she being 
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(still) a gurl,? and (5) he said to me: Buy? this girl, and give me a price for her® So he said to 
me. And I purchased” the girl and gave him a [price] for her. I will’ now state in front of 
the authorities the price that I gave for her: 

‘4 shroud af Upper-Eqyptian cloth, makes 4 kite of silver. 

‘I blanket of Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 3% kite of silver. 

‘4 dsyt-garment of Upper-Eqyptian cloth, makes 4 kite of silver. 

‘d sdy-garments of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver. 

‘I dress of fine Upper-Eqyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver. | 

‘Bought from the ecitoyenne Kafy, 1 gty-vessel of hamn-bronze, makes 18 deben, makes 
Ij kite of silver. - | 

‘Bought from the head of the storehouse Pyiay, J gyy-vessel of hsmn-bronze, makes 14 deben, 
makes I. kite of silver. 

‘Bought from the wéb-priest Huy-(10)Pinhas, 10 deben of beaten copper, makes 1 kite of 
silver. 

‘Bought from the web-priest Aniy, J gyy-vessel of hsmn-bronze, makes 14 deben, makes 
I; kite of silver; 1 rant-vessel of honey, makes 1 hekat, makes 4 kite of silver, 

‘Bought from the eitoyenne Tjwiay, 1 cauldron of hsmn-bronze, makes 20 deben, makes 
2 kite of silver. 

‘Bought from the steward of the house of Amiin, Teti, 1 kbt-vessel of hamn-bronze, makes 
20 deben, makes 2 kite of silver; 10 mss-shiris of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 4 kite of 
silver. Toran, @ deben, I kite of silver from all sources."* And I gave it to the merchant 
féaa, there being (comprised) in it no article belonging to the citoyenne Rekmit. And he gave 
me this girl, and I gave her the name Gemnihiamente.' 

(15) Sam py the Court of judges to the ciloyenne Erénofre: ‘Take an oath by the Sovereign, 
saying: “ If witnesses establish against ma” that there was any property belonging to the citoyenne 
Hekmiit (comprised) in the silver which I gave for this sercant, and I have concealed it, I 
will be able to 100 strokes, after being deprived of her.""* 

Oatu by the Sovereign spoken by the citoyenne Erénofre. “As Amin endures, and as the 
Prince endures, if witnesses establish against me that there was any property belonging to 
the citoyenne Bekmit (comprised) in this silver which I gave for this servant, and I have con- 
cealed it, I will be liable to 100 strokes, after being deprived of her.’ 

Sarp py the Court of judges to the soldier Nakhi: (20) ‘ Let there be produced before us the 
witnesses of whom you said that they knew this silver belonging to the ciloyenne Bekmit which 
was given in order to buy the slave Gemnihiamente, as well as the witnesses to this tomb” which 
you said was made by the citoyenne Bekmiil, and the citoyenne Erénofre gave it to the merchant 
Nakht, and he gave her the man-slave Tjelptah in exchange for it.’ 

Noumnen™ op the witnesses named by the soldier Nakhi before the Court:2 the chief of police, 
Mini. ..,; the mayor of the West, Ratmose; the web-priest Huy-Pinhas, the elder brother of 
the superintendent of the district, Simit; the citoyenne Kafy, (25) the wife of the chief of poltce 
Pashed, who is deceased; the citoyenne Weérenofre; the citoyenne Hatia, the elder sister of the 
citoyenne Bekmiit; roran, three men and three women, siz 1s aun. And they stood before the 
Court and they took an oath by the Sovereign as well as an oath by God, saying: * We will speak 
truthfully, we will not speak falsehood; and if we speak falsehood, the servants® shall be taken 
from us.’ 

Sap BY the Court of judges to the -wéb-priest Huy: ‘Tell us concerning the Syrian slave 
[emnihiamente, concerning whom the soldier Nakhi has said that]......2 (The rest is 
lost.) 
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Plate XIV 
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LAWSUIT ARISING FROM THE PURCHASE OF SLAVES 148 
NoTEs 

1. Depositions usually start with the words )_ 4 me and I have assumed this 
restoration here, though the tiny traces hardly favour it. That the name of a man stood in 
the lacuna is shown by pry-f in the second half of the line, and a reference to Hrénofre's 
married status seems demanded by I. 3. 

2. I was at first inclined to restore = wove’, but the fragmentary sign does not 
suit .#. Among other possibilities, .4 seema more probable than o, but no appropriate verb 
suggests itself. 

5. For driw as a woman's garment see Pleyte Rossi, Pap. de Turin, T2, i, 5, but 
perhaps the word is here used asa generic term for ‘clothes’ ; for this there is some authority, 
see Z.A.S., 49, 112. 

The opening sentences of Erénofre’s deposition will appear less strange if we remember 
that the lady was on her trial. She may have wished to make a good impression, and in that 
intent may have stressed the fact that for the first seven years of her married life she was 
content to do her own domestic work without the help of slaves. 

4. This idiom seems to be unknown; the literal translation is ‘at seven years of entering 
which made, ete.’, ~~ possibly referring to the entire group ‘seven years of entering’ rather 
than to the infinitive ¢k alone, since in that case one might have expected the definite article 
pi ‘k, For the general structure of this indication of date of. | l_¥ b&b) ll, 
SBRAPA¥ BL —ahe Doomed Prince, 7, 9. 

5. The phrase %, 5, is the technical term for entry upon marriage, and the present 
example seems alike the earliest known and also the only one in which if 1s said of and by a 
woman, When used of a man, the formula, at least from the Twenty-second Dynasty on, 
seems to have been ‘(Date): on this day A entered into the house of B im order to make his 
deed of marriage (lit. wife-document) for C, the daughter of B’; see Moller, Zwei Ehevertrdge 
gua vorsaifiacher Zell, 16. Thos the house that was entered by a bridegroom was that of the 
bride’s father, but here (and perhaps whenever the phrase was used of a woman) the 
genitive after pr doubtless refers to the husband himself, not to the husband's father. It is 
unnecessary to do more than mention the wider use of tk ¢ pr to indicate less regular 
sexual enterprises, see Pap. Leyden 371, va. 3,19; Max. d Anu, 3, 10. 

6, This name and title occur again in |. 24, as well as on another fragment not belonging 
to this papyrus; also, as N. de G. Davies informs me, in a neatly incised addition to one 
of the walls of Tomb 89 (Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré, 1, 92 with n. 2 and Pl. xl). The 
functions of the "5, and even the reading of the second component of the title, are 
problematic; see my Grammar, under Aa 8 in the Sign-hist. 

7. Linsert the word ‘still’ since the pomt clearly is, not that Gemnihiamente was female, 
but that she was young at the time. 

§. 1 lit. ‘bring’ or ‘take’. For the specialized sense ‘buy’ see Griffith Studies, 128. 
See further note 14 below. 

9, —, |, with the suffix and not the possessive adjective, cf. [<=,. "Peet, Tomb- 
Robberies, Pl. 21, 5, 6, So in Coptic corp itre. 

10. The sense of * purchase’ for aT is given neither in the Berlin dictionary nor in the 
article by Peet quoted in note & It is, however, common with the Coptic ujuor. 

11. Lit. ‘Behold, | am at saying’, the Late-Egyptian and Coptic Ist present. English 
idiom prefers the future tense, 

13. Swh/(f), lit." egg’, 1s well known in the sense of * coffin’, mummy-caze’, dete ined wit 
=, Hence I have conjectured ‘shroud’ here ; the det. § for this word seems unknown elaawhare: 
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15. The total in |. 18 demands that 2 here should represent the fraction 4. Still, additions 
in Egyptian business documents are so frequently inaccurate that one would hesitate to press 
this argument were there not other evidence. This is provided by a Twentieth Dynasty will in 
my possession where a woman contrasts her third (¥2 fp, |) ,42) with the two-thirds belong- 
ing to her children’s father (¥f <= _ ¥ Bile \.__¥#). The same contrast appears to 
occur in Pap. Turin 2021, 8, 1, studied by Cerny and Peet in this Journal, 13, 30 ff., where, 
however, as Cerny tells me, there is a dot over the hieratic sign in question. For that reason 
he and his eo-editor read lll with Miller, Paldographie, 1, no. 674, who quotes Pap, Biblio- 
théque Nat. 208, 1, 10, and two passages in Harris. The first of these three references cannot 
be questioned: the strokes below the dot are longer and more clearly separate, and occur im 
a composite fraction after x 4. Mdller’s examples from Harris are puzzling: m 12a, 8 Z isp a 
fraction which simply reappears in the total 12a, 9 and consequently may possess any value. 
In 625, 5-7, 5} added to 5+ gives 13+--2, where clearly <2 with the dot cannot be identical 
with 2 without it. If, however, the former be taken as } and the latter as 4, the addition 
4+-4 yields 2. This is not an impossible interpretation, since 7 is very near to f= 4, On 
the same page, in |. 13,2 with the dot follows == and must consequently be a smaller frae- 
tion. Doubtless the solution for Harris is that 2 —4 and 2 — 4,8 conclusion confirmed by 
Harris 33a, 5-T, where 99-+-32 makes 15.1 Transferring this conclusion to the Turin papyrus 
above quoted we ought strictly to read 4, but probably the seribe has confounded the two 
fractions, It remains obscure how < came to be written for 4, which has a quite different 
form in older hieratic, see Moller, Paldographie, 1, no. 669. 

14. | is a strange writing for the perfective passive participle, but as such we must 
take it; fj ||) = is expected. I render ‘bought’ again here, since it is not to be imagined that 
these persons presented their goods to Erénofre gratis. The nature of the transactions 
involved will be discussed later. 

15. <— in ab doubtless stands for ~~, the writing being abbreviated so as to admit of 
the sign 4% being placed below it. The same writing occurs in a Ramesside letter also 
reconstructed from the fragments in the tomb of Surere. 

16. Lit. ‘consisting of all things 

17. The meaning of (|fy'_ here is substantially the same asin |B D¢)). Jala 

“establish his crime against him’ in the Hittite Treaty text, 1. 38, ef.1. 36. The further use of 
|") with obj. of the person in the sense of ‘to accuse’, Coptic cooge, may well be second- 
arily derived from this idiom. 

18. The curious writing 9107 for “[ §"— "ca ‘tomb" is so common in the New Kingdom 
that it ought not to have been omitted in Wb, d. aeg. Spr., um, 49; a few examples are Pap. 
Berl, 10496, rt., 3,5; Ostr. London 5624, rt. 3; Peet, Tomb-Robberies, passim; and for the 
further development fours ete., see my Late-Kyyptian Stories, 72a. 

19. f° ‘number’, ‘amount’, ia not the word which one might have expected here in 
the hst of witnesses, and we can only suppose that it disregards the names, and miemeese 
the total im 1. 26. The more natural terms would have been +h 4), or ¥o 4°." 

20. Note the absence of the definite article both here and below |. 26; m-bvh tr knbt is 
probably commoner. 

21. Lit. ‘total, men 3, women 9, total 6". The superfluous separate totalling of the men 


* The student must be warned, however, that I have found it impossible to study all the Hurris instances 
here. 

* Wrongly written with i Wh. d.aeg, Spr., 0,428. The group is doubtless to be read py rn-rn; good 
examples are quoted Peet, Mayer Papyri, p. 10, n. 1. 
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and women oceurs again, ¢.g., in the will mentioned above in note 18. No special legal 
significance should be attached to it. 

a a> is quoted in Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 208, 1, only from Piankhi and from 
Tata andl Ree, Tt is doubtless to be nadnarbecd as mh n ntr, of. 25 Bo}2| | above and 
passint. 

23. Cerny calls my attention to the fact that oaths frequently invoke upon the perjurer 
& punishment similar to the wrong which forms the subject of the accusation. Hence 
ny bsicw here will refer to the witnesses’ own slaves. For the alternation of byk and iim im the 


sense of ‘slave’ see try brkt above, J. 16, 19, as contrasted with fmt in Il. 4, 29; also Ostr. 
Gardiner 90. 


The clarity of the papyrus leaves nothing to be desired, so far as its positive information 
goes, and as regards the lost portions we may comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
had they been preserved, they would probably not have thrown much light on the questions 
which to ourselves present the greatest interest. Possibly we might not even have learnt 
the relationship of Erénofre to Bekmit and Nakhi, or how it happened that several of the 
witnesses Invoked by Nakhi ware the same as, or closely related to, the persons from whom 
Erénofre claimed to have obtained articles for the purchase of her female slave. It will, 
perhaps, therefore suffice if I confine my further comments to the two vital matters men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs of the article, namely the slave-dealing transaction and 
the ratio of copper to silver. 

Our information as to slave-dealing in Pharaonic times is very scanty, and the principal 
documents hitherto published in connexion with if remain as cryptic as ever, I refer to the 
papyri edited by me in 1906, under the title Four Papyri of the 18th Dynasty (Z.A.8., 43, 
27 if.). In those texts it seemed to be a question, however, not of the sale outright of the 
slaves, but of a hiring out of their services for a number of days. Consequently we have 
here the first explicit account of the actual purchase of a slave, and it is worth while trying 
to imagine exactly what the transaction involved, The merchant Reia may have been an 
itinerant huckster, though if this were true also of the merchant Nakht, who in IL 21-3 is 
said to have disposed of his male slave in return for a tomb, he must at least have looked 
forward to finding an ultimate haven of rest in the Theban Necropolis. It was apparently 
the habit of such slave-dealers to offer their bargains from house to house, and on approach- 
ing Erénofre the merchant Rétia was lucky enough to find an eager customer. We can 
picture to ourselves the hours it must have cost to fix the price, the more so since this 
necessitated agreement on other prices, payment in those days taking place in kind. Prob- 
ably the price had to’be paid over at once, and Erénofre will not have possessed the necessary 
metal to meet the requirements of the case. Copper vessels or corm passed in Ramesside 
times as regular currency, their value (here grven in terms of silver) being assessed by weight. 
We shall not be far wrong in conjecturing that the first five items which were offered and 
accepted consisted of linen goods of Krénofre’s own making, These, however, added up to 
little more than half the price wanted for the slave-girl, so that Erénofre needed to have 
recourse to her neighbours for further contributions. From a woman named Kafy she ob- 
tained a small eup of bronze, and from Pyiay, the head of the storehouse, another such ; and 
60 forth. In some instances she may have paid immediately with her own linen wares, 
assessed at a suitable price; but it is also concetvable that she either had already or else 
now obtained credit with these neighbours for past or prospective exchanges. It is hardly 
to be belisved that before she could settle with Ria she had actually to go about and 
complete from start to finish six other bargains. Much more probable is the conjecture 

v 
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that one or other of the articles given to Ré&ia was already in her possession when he ap- 
proached her, and that in the deed of sale which she gave him was merely recorded the 
price she had previously paid for the article in question, and the person to whom she had 
paid it. Indeed, it is conceivable that a prudent housewife might keep by her a little stock 
of goods belonging to and priced by her neighbours which she did not desire for her own 
use, but might keep handy for such unexpected barter as we are here considering. 

However this may be—and Cerny and I are not without hope that illumination on the 
topic may be forthcoming from the multitude of hieratic ostraca we shall be studying together 
—the purchase of the slave-girl G s was completed without the inclusion of any 
property belonging to the lady Belmit. Such, at least, was the contention of Erénofre, and 
after so long a lapse of time we may perhaps give her the benefit of the doubt. The price 
was fixed at 4 deben and 1 fete of silver, or 4] kite. How does this price compare with 
others mentioned elsewhere? The evidence is exceedingly scanty. In the time of one of the 
Osorkons thirty-two male and fomale slaves were valued at 15 deben and 14 kite, and under 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty a Lower-Egyptian slave cost 2 deben and 4 fite.* In the Ptolemaic 
age the price for a young girl ranged from 50 to $00 drachmas,* but I shall not venture upon 
the hazardous task of comparing these figures with those of earlier times. 

Let us now turn to the second point of special interest upon whith the papyrus throws 
light, namely the relative values of copper and silver. Hitherto the only sure testimony 
from Pharaonic times has been a passage adduced by Peet from a late Ramesside papyrus 
in Turin, where the ratio works out at (0 to 1.4 In the Cairo papyrus we now obtain certam 
evidence that in the sixteenth year of Ramesses II silver was worth 100 times as much as 
copper. This ratio is given in |. 10, where a weight of 10 deben (or 100 kite) of beaten copper 
is Valued at 1 kite of silver. Further indirect confirmation i provided by the values 
attached in the adjacent lines to objects of hemn-bronze, We do not know the exact dis- 
tinction between smn and copper, but the former is doubtless an alloy of the latter and 
not so very different from it, Of the five vessels of hsmn here mentioned, two have a 
silver-value exactly one-hundredth of their actual weight (both in 1.12). The other three are 
priced at either a little less or a little more than this proportion. The fluctuation may have 
depended partly upon the condition and workmanship of the articles, and partly upon the 
comparative keenness of buyer and seller, 

* Both quoted by Maller, Zwei Hheverfrige, 26; the respective references are Stela of Euerot, 1. 22 = 
£.A8., 35, 22 and Pop. Louvre $228, 4 = Griffith, Rylands Popyri, m1, 15. The readings of the stela of 
Sheahonk (Mer. Alyd., 11, 36-7) are too doubtful to be used until Blackman's promised edition has appeared. 

* Westerman, (pon Slarery in Piolemaic Egypt, 60-1. * (rifith Studies, 125, n. 1. 
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1. The Vizier D5 }}- 
Inventory No. 09.287.—Fragmentary upper part of a roand-topped limestone atela. 
Height 0-465 m., width 0-508 m., thickness 0-080 m. Pl. xvil, 1. This stone was bought of 
Mohasaib in Luxor in 1909 and was acquired by the Museum by gift from 4 private donor. 

The preserved portion is ocenpied by a seene in which the Vizier Paser, accompanied by 
a second person, stands in the presence of Ramesses IT enthroned, while behind the king, 
in an attitude of protection, is a standing figure of the goddess Hathor. The figure at the 
left is almost wholly missing; only his right hand, raised in salutation to the king, his left 
arm partly clothed in a loose pleated garment, and a buneh of flowers held in his left hand 
are preserved. The figure of Paser is more complete. He stands facing right and slightly 
inclined before the king, He is shaven-headed and beardless and wears the usual Visers 
garment terminating below the arm-pits and supported by a ‘halter’ round the neck. 
His right hand is raised in salutation, and in his left hand he grasps an ostrich plume mounted 
on a papyriform handle and a searf doubled over and twisted round his wrist. The king 
sits facing left on a wooden chair, beneath the seat of which appears the emblem of the union 
of the Two Landa, On his head is the war helmet with uraeus, and around his neck a broad 
wsh-collar. Hanging on his chest is a large pectoral ornament, and he is clothed in loose 
pleated robes. In his right hand the king holds two objects which he extends toward Paser: 
one appears to be a long straight staff and the other a short papyriform wand. The staff ts 
indieated as passing in front of the head of the wand. In his left hand he holds the hits- 
sceptre and the ‘ni-sign. The goddess Hathor stands behind the king grasping his left arm 
with her left hand. She wears a cornice-like crown, a uraeus with disk and horns on ite head, 
and a fillet with pendant streamer, to which is attached another uraeus crowned with the 
double feathers. Beneath her long heayy wig she wears a wsh-collar with counterpoe, the 
end of the latter appearing below the base of her wig at the back. The goddess is clothed in 
the traditional tight-fitting dress. 

The inscriptions at the top are in six vertical columns, the second of which is of double 
width and contains the cartouches of the king. The left-hand part of the sixth column 18 
missing and there is room within the curve of the stone for a short seventh column, now 
lost. Columns 3, 2, and 1 read: (3) mrj Tmn-Re néwt nirw nb pt (2) nb trey (War-mitt-Re 
étp-n-Re} nb hew (Remés mrj Tmn | mit-hrw (1) dj ‘nh dé. (8) ‘Beloved of Amen-ré, 


1 "The nse of both mz-Anw and dj 4 in conjunction with the king’s name is interesting and unusual. 
Another instance of « similar use of both epithets on a single monument, and referring to a dead king, ia to be 
found on the inseribed slab of the Butcher Ptahhotpe published by Jéquier in Mastabat Faracun, Fl. xii. The 
stone is dated by the author to the carly Middle Kingdom or possibly to the Intermediate Period. In it 
Shepscekaf of the Fourth Dynasty is referred to as both mut-Arw and dj ‘nh, and the stone, found in the 
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King of the gods, Lord of heaven, (2) Lord of the Two Lands User-maet-Hé, Setep-n-Rét, 
Lord of Crowns Ramesses-beloved-of-Amin, justified, (1) endowed with hfe for ever.’ 
Columns 4 to 6 read: (4) t+) hte hr wenmy n nftet (5) lmj-r meot tet) Pe-sr met-hrw (6) Gn dtm. .. 
a{ (4) ‘Pan-bearer on the right hand of the kmg, (5) Governor of the Town, the Vimier 
ss9 | Paser, justified. (6) Chief of the workmen in" |(7)—text lost}. Colomn 6 containg 
S: the title of the perzon at the left, the name of the place in which the workmen 
laboured being lost in the missing column 7. Behind the figure of Hathor is a 
column giving her name and epithets: ‘Hathor, Mistress of the West, Lady of 
Heaven, Mistress of the Two Lands’. 

‘The Paser of this stela is undoubtedly the same as Weil’s Vizier No. 18,* who held office 
under Sethos I and Ramesses II, and this monument may therefore be added to the already 
considerable number in which this official is recorded. In this connexion it may, perhaps, 
be worth while to note the occurrences of the name Paser among both Viziers and Viceroys 
of Ethiopia in the New Kingdom. Weil (op. cit.) lists two Viziers of this name: Paser I 
(No. 15) under Ai, and Paser II (No. 18), the owner of Tomb 106 at Thebes and the 
man of our stela. Reisner in his Viceroys of Ethiopia® also lists two Pasers: the first 
(No. 9) under Ai (and Horemheb ?), and the second (No. 13) under Ramesses IT. It is clear 
that the Vizier Paser I and the Viceroy Paser I are one and the same person, Both Weil 
and Reisner draw their evidence from the same source, the inscriptions at Gebel esh-Shems 4 
all titles listed by both authors are found here, but Weil omits tmj-r hedict nhiw ni ‘Tmn and 
Reisner omits int wp mrt, On the other hand, the Visiter Paser I] is not the same person 
as the Viceroy Paser II, for the former is the son of Nebneteruw, while the father of the 
latter was named Minmose, 





2, The Painter |°4,)]((. 

Inventory No. 25.635.—Round-topped limestone stela found by the late C. M. Firth in 
the Egyptian Government excavations near the Teti Pyramid at Sakkirah, and acquired 
by the Museum from the Egyptian Antiquities Department in 1924. Height 1-025 m., 
width 0-515 m., thickness 0-180 m. Pl. xvi, 2. 


precinota of Shepeeskuf's funerary temple, is taken as good evidence that the funerary cult of this king was in 
existence at the time. A somewhat similar case occurs in our stela No. 25,635 published below (PI. xvii, 2), 
where the deified King Teti of the Sixth Dynasty is called dj «nA but not mt-hrw. 

Gunn, In a letter to me, makes the comment on the Teti example that ‘when « dead king is regarded as 
still potent to intervene in human affairs, in other words ia the object of a cult other than his private funerary 
one, he is often styled dj tnA rather than ms-lirw', and refera to Cern}’s article Le Culte d’ Aménophis I* chez 
les ouvriera de la nécropole thébaine in Bull. de [ Inet, fr. 27, 150 ff., for many examples of this. We know 
that the Teti stone comes from the region of that king’s funerary temple, and that similarly the Piahhotpe 
stone was found asociated with the funerary temple of Shepseskaf. It seems evident, as Jéquier suggesta 
in his comments on the latter inscription, that one reason for the survival of the royal funerary cults in later 
times waa that their priesthoowdls found economic advantage in exploiting the piety of private people secking 
te obtain for their own dead a share in the offerings to, or the intercession of, the deified king. While we are 
Without evidence as to the original location of the Paser stela, it is probable that here too a desire to obtain 
the support of the deified Ramesses was a motive for ite erection, for it is clearly funerary in character, 

Tt appears clear, as Gunn has suggested, that a dead king may be referred to as dj ‘nA under circumstances 
whore his interpession as a god among the gods of the Netherworld is deaired or hoped for. That be may also 
on oocnsion be referred to as mst-hriw as well is evident from this example and from the Ptabhotpe stone. The 
matter deserves further study, but the inference is clear that the expression dj twA can refer to life as a god 
in the other world, and need not be incompatible with the condition of being mst-Ari, 

* See restoration in the drawing. * Visiere dea Pharaonenreiches, * Journal, 6, 28 and 73. 

*L., D., or, L4e, f, A, as corrected in L., O., Text, v, 179-80, 
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The stone is in four fragments: the round-topped upper piece has been deliberately 
chiselled off, presumably so that the rectangular lower portion micht be better suited for 
use as & building stone; the remaining fractures are clearly accidental. The face is divided 
into two fields, the upper one finished off at the top with a disk with wings drooping to fit 
the curve of the stela, 

In the upper field the figure of King Teti of the Sixth Dynasty stands at the left present- 
ing two spouted vases to Osiris, He wears the lappet-wig with uraeus and queue, and a 
pointed kilt with tail at the back, and in front two pendant uraei. In the centre stands a 
table piled with offerings, At the right, on a pedestal, is the figure of Osiris in traditional 
mummy form, while behind him is a large floral piece. In the centre, above the offerings, 
are four columns of hieroglyphs identifying the two figures, The two at the left read: 
‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt (Son of R&, Teti), Good God, Lord of Deeds, endowed 
with life." The two at the right read: ‘Osiris Khenti-Amentet, Great God, Lord of the 
Necropolis,”* 

The lower field contains the figures of a man and a woman, each with both hands raised 
im prayer. The man wears a wig descending to his shoulders and a pleated garment from 
the waist to below the knees. The woman wears a heavy wig falling almost to the waist 
and bound with a fillet about the brow. On her head are a cone and a lotus flower with bud. 
She wears a full heavy outer garment covering the upper arms and descending to the ankles, 
The under garment is not represented and her dress shows no indication of pleating. The 
costumes of both man and woman are clearly of the post-‘Amarnah type: late Eighteenth 
to Nineteenth Dynasties. 

To the right of the male figure is an inscription in four columns as follows: (1) ‘ An offer- 
ing which the king gives of incenge and libation to Osiris Khenti*-Amentet, to Anubis (2) in 
front of the god's booth, (and to) the gods who are in the Netherworld, that they may grant 
a good life to the ka[of] (3) the Osiris, the Painter Hpt-éhj,* (4) justified.’ The inscriptions in 
front of and behind the woman's head read: ‘His sister (= wife), the Lady Hnwt-iwnw."* 


Inventory No. 24.981.—Limestone wall from a destroyed funerary chapel near the Teti 
Pyramid at Sakkarah. Found by Firth during the excavations of the Egyptian Government, 
and acquired by the Museum from the Egyptian Antiquities Department in 1924. Height 
1-85 m., width 1-19 m, Pl. xvii. 

The six blocks of which this wall is composed form two scenes and a band of inseription 
running across the bottom. In the upper scene the Royal Butler Wn-f-dd-én and his wife 
Nj stand before the statue of Ptah in a shrine.* Both hold floral pieces in their left hands, 
and the man is pouring a libation with his right. Before the shrine is a table piled with 
offerings. The lower scene is of a similar nature, but the god in this case is Ptah-Sokar, 
and Wn-f-dd-tn is burning incense and pouring libation. 

' See note 1 on p. 147 above, where the use of dj mh in this and other examples is discussed. 

* Note the writing with terminal ¢, not in we before the Eighteenth Dynasty (see Wh. d. aeg. Spr., v, 
616, 4). * Tho sign is clearly (4, miswritten for 4. 

* [24,714 4. The name is not listed in Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personennamen, but the combination sug- 
gests that King Sethie I may be referred to, with a consequent dating to the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

* ‘The name is listed by Ranke, op. cit., 242, 19, as known in three examples of the New Kingdom. 

* In the upper Jeft corner of the shrine is the god's name, followed by an epithet which is probably intended 
for | 3. ‘great of might’. 
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Each of these seenes has its appropriate inscription. In the upper scene, behind the shrine 
of Ptah, is the lower end of a single column with the second part of the man’s name pre- 
served. A small fragment, not in place when the photograph was taken, gives the first part 
of the name, but the beginning of the column is lost, [reconstroct (from the level of the god's 
shoulder down): ......[Wéir wdpw néwt n] nb tew) Woi-f}id-én me-hrw, *.....-[the 
Osiris, Royal Butler of] the Lord of the Two Lands, Wn-f|-dd-sn, justified’. The main 
inscription of the upper scene is written m ten columns of varying length: ‘(1) giving praise* 
to thy ka O Ptah, Lord of Truth, that it (thy ka) may give water, bread, (2) air, libations, and 
incense to (3) the Osiris, the Royal Butler (4) [of] the Lord of the Two Lands, Wn-f-(5)dd-én, 
justified. (6) Praise to thy ka (7) thou Lord of Truth, (8) mayest thou permit my soul to 
live® (9) in the Netherworld. (Spoken) by (10) the Lady Nj, justi fied],’ 

The lower scene has an inscription of fourteen vertical columns, of which the two on the 
right read }+, giving the name of the god, and the remainder read +1, with a text similar 
to the foregoing. The god is called *(2) Pih-skrw, Lord of (1) 4tjt’, and behind his head 
stands the further epithet ‘Great God’.4 Over the table of offerings is written ‘a thousand of 
incense, a thousand libations’. The main body of the inseription runs as follows: * (3) Making 
incense and libation to Sokar® (4) and to Osiris, that they may give water, (5) bread, air, 
hbations, and (6) incense to the Osiris, the Royal Butler (lower down) of the Lord of the 
Two Lands, (7) Wn-f-dd-(8)4n, justified in (9) peace, in* the beautiful West. (10) Praise to 
thy ka, O Sokar, (11) Ruler of the West, (12) Great God, Lord of Heaven. (18) (Spoken) by 
the Lady (14) Nyy, justified.’ | 

Across the base of the stone, from right to left, rons a single line of inseription: ‘An 
offering which the king gives (to) Sokar the great god, that he may permit the soul to live 
in the Netherworld for the ka of the Chief Royal Butler (of) His Majesty,’ Wn-f-dd-én, 
justified," 

4. The Steward || )g. 
Inventory No, 29.730.—Sandstone statue of a man seated on the ground; Nineteenth 
Dynasty. Height (including base) 0-730 m. Pl. xix, 1-4. 

Bought by the Museum in 1929 from a private owner, in whose possession are notes 
indicating that the figure was acquired in Alexandria by an American ship’s captain during 
the American Civil War (1861-5). 

The figure (PI, xix, 1) is seated on a cushion upon the ground with arms crossed upon the 
knees, the right hand grasping what is evidently an ear of grain® (Pl. xix, 4), Between the 
feet and extending up to the level of the knees is a standing figure of the god Ptah-Ta- 
thenen.’ The man wears a full, slightly waved wig and a short beard. He is entirely enve- 
loped in a garment through which only the general formes of the body are visible. The two 
hands are shown uncovered on the knees, and the lower edge of the dress is defined at the 

* The name may perhaps be translated: *He hurries at their bidding” or the like; singularly appropriate 
for a butler! toe for 7) oes 

* Tread +g , 4m here and again in a shorter writing in the inscription at the base. 

‘ ‘The third sign is clearly the papyrus-roll. 

* Note the miswriting of » for # here; for & in teej, line 6; and for Ane in line 8. 

" N for m. * Read: a1) i, 

" That the man was an ‘Overseer of Granaries' makes this identification of the object extremely probable. 

* Compare Cairo Museum No. 42147 (Legrain, Stalwey ef Statusttes, m1, Pl. ix), where the god in the shrine 


appears to be identical with this example, save thut the Boston figure has « disk above the horns of the 
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ankles. On the feet are sandals, their fastening-thongs in high relief. Up the back of the 
figure, to about half the height of the head, extends a rectangular supporting pillar. The 
figure is extensively weathered, especially about the face and feet, but the workmanship 
was originally of fair quality. 

This statue bears the following inscriptions: A. Double column down the pillar at the 
back +), (PL xix, 3); B. Column on right shn+, (PIL. xix, 1); C. Column on left shin > 
(Pl. xix, 2); D. Line on lap between face and hands <— (PI. xix, 4); E. Cartouche on right 
ope arm «| (Pl. xix, 4); F. Traces of inscription on left upper arm | (PI. xix, 4). 


Hoo 


‘(1) Boon granted by Ptah-Tathenen of Sn-wr, may he grant length of life upon 
earth under the royal favour, completion! of years without reckoning* them, without 
evil,? (2) without experiencing (lit. hearing) terror, for the ka of the King’s Seribe, 
Great Steward, King’s Messenger to.every foreign land, Overseer of the Granaries 
of the Western Border,* Ndm.' 


Book Hie i \ | <=A = ‘Boon granted by Ptah-Tathenen, a good lifetime’ 


for the ka of the Steward Ndm, justified.’ 


. As B, except that f-inn is followed by 25] ‘every good nN - 
- Almost illegible, but beginning: * King’s Bribe, Steward . 


. Cartouche: (War-mri- [Re] étp-n-[R¢]). 


Pr. Illegible except for two signs: | over Ca. 


* Read 1 os * Read 02. 

* For ~~ 4}. The first sign is differently formed from —— elsewhere in this text, but I know of no 
other hicroglyph for which it could be intended, 

* Read: Xf I}, ‘Western Border of the Delta’. See Gauthier, Diet. gfographigque, 1, 133; Gandiner 
in Journal, 5, 259, n. 3. * ‘The group is badly weathered. 


SOME CELESTIAL ASSOCIATIONS OF MIN 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


Ix Journal, 17, 185-95, I was able to show that Min was far from being the mere fertility- 
god we have been accustomed to think him, but was a sky-god also. Some indications were- 
the choice of Akhmim as his home; the use of the light-weapon or thunderbolt, which served 
as his symbol and as that of his nome of Akhmim ; his feathers, streamer, raised arm, and 
perhaps his whip-like implement ; his sacred bull: his identification with one sky-god, Horus, 
and his identity with another, Amin; and his participation in, or even ownership of, the 
Ks-mwtf object, which shows many signs of being a meteorite. Further, there was the fact 
that Akhmim worshipped the shrewmouse as did Letopolis, a city which had as its symbol 
the same light-weapon as Akhmim and Min. In its turn Letopolis itself proves to have been 
essentially a thunderbolt eentre? Later, Min was associated with Resheph, the Syrian 
lightning-god.4 

Tt needs no emphasis that Min was a fertility-god. On the other hand, scholars, with the 
exception of Newberry and the few who follow him,’ have entirely overlooked the celestial 
side of Min’s nature. Yet it is by no means adventitious, but is on the contrary original 
and important, as is shown by the majority of the facts quoted above. Nor is it in the least 
surprising that the weather and fertility should coalesce in the person of a single god. It 
occurs often enough, as the following cases show. 

In most countries of the world the fertility of the earth is dependent on the rains which 
the sky-god sends. When crops are abundant animals and men find plenty, and thus in 
their turn increase and multiply. Hence the sky-deity is liable to add fertility to his or 
her other manifestations. Thus in Babyloma Enlil was an ancient ‘Lord of the Storm’, 
yet in due time he beeame the ‘Lord of Vegetation’ also.5 He seems to have died out after 
Gudea's age, 2600 ».c.,* and with the incoming of the Semites another storm-goil appears 
under the First Dynasty of Babylon, 2200-1900 2.c," This was Addu, Adad, or Hadad, who 
wielded the lightning and rode upon the bull.? Yet in his turn he became the dying vegeta- 
tion-god, and the ‘Lord of Abundanee’.” Again, in the ‘Hittite’ hieroglyphs a group has 
been isolated as the personal name of a god. The god who brandishes the harpé bore a variant 
of it about 1200 n.¢., and the god with the axe and lightning-flashes still did so as late as 


* Conyat and Montet, Hammdamét, Pl. xv and Pp. 67, Inser. 58, no. 14; Pl. xxvii and p, 74, Inser. 106, 
where in both eases the object is called Min without any reference to Amin, and oneo is specified as Min of 
Te (Akhmim). The date of these sculptures is late, as ia usual where this object is shown, 

* Journal, 18, 159-72. * Op. cit., 17, 192. 

* Liverpool Annals, 3, 50-2 and Pl. xix; 4, 00 second note; Moret, Le Nal et la civilisation égyptienne, 54, 63. 

" M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Asayria, 71, 72. 

* Schlobies, Der akkadische Wettergott in Mesopotamien, 23 (publ, in Mitt, der altor, Gesells., 1925). 

* Id, op. cit., 8, The reference ia to Thureau-Dangin, Lettres ef contrats, this document being of Ammidi- 
tana’s reign, 2004) .c., ag Mr, Gadd informa me. 

* Journal, 19,44, For the great golden lightning-flash found in his temple see W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad- 
Tempel in Aseur, Pl. xxiv and pp. 77, 78, and Id., Hettitische Inschrifien auf Bleistreifen aua Aamur, p. 2, and 


Fig. 1, for its position, * Schlobies, op. cit., 9, 23. 
“ For the harp# as the thunder-weapon see p- LST infra, 
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about 850 p.c. (Fig. 1). It.was therefore clearly the name of the storm-god, yet some 
hundred years later, about 735 n.c., it is given to the pure fertility-god of Ivriz (Fig. 2). 
Had 1 not been for this, it would have been impossible to recognize the old thunder-god in 
the comfortable and benign figure bearing nothing but grapes and corn. All vestige of his 
earlier character has disappeared. At Tarsus in Cilicia the clazsical coins show him some- 
times in one character, sometimes in the other.* Elsewhere, at Baalbek in Syria, the 
local god had been the storm-god Hadad, as is shown by many things. The baetyl-meteorite, 
which fell as a ball of fire im Mount Lebanon, announced that it belonged to the god of 
Baalbek.* The god possessed the thunderbolt, and bulls were sacred to him.’ His titles 






vad 


TEAM 






L 


Fro, 1. 





were those of Adados,? and his Latin name was Jupiter, though by this time the epithet 
Heliopolitanus was added to it. Yet, in spite of all this, on his classical statues the thunder- 
bolt has been degraded from his weapon of offence in his raised right hand to nothing but a 
major decoration of the statue,® and perhaps one of the emblems held in the left hand.? 
On the statues the left hand is now generally broken off, but where it is preserved it does 
not show the thunderbolt as deseribed by Macrobius but only the ears of corn.? Moreover, 
these figure prominently on the head-dress.” An ear of corn is liable to appear on some 
coins of this city,” and on others what is probably an ear of corn is shown as the sacred 


' Bossert, Sontad und Kupopa, Figs. 250, b,c, and pp, 41-3 (publ, in Mitt, der alter, Geaelle,, 6, Heft 3). 
The weapon of Fig. 252 is more clearly sickle-shaped in the photograph of the original publication. The name 
haa been read as ‘Sandas* with some show of probability. Hossert's Figs. 25a, b, are my Figs. 1,2. Fig. 1 
is drawn from Koldewey, Die hettitische Inechrift, Pl. i; Fig. 2 from Garstang, The Hittite Empire, 
Pl. xxxiv. * Bosert, op. cit., 43. 

* I. Bekker, Photii Bibliotheca (Berlin, 1824), 348: ‘Soddenly he saw a ball of fire running down from 
‘above ...and Eusebios himself ran up to the ball, for the fire was already extinguished, and he perceived that 
it was the boefy!, and he took it up and asked it to what god it belonged. And it answered that it belonged 
to the Highborn; the people of Heliopolis {Baalbek) worship the Highborn, having set up a figure of o lion 
in the temple of Zeus.’ 

* For the bulla see Dussaud in Syria, 1, Plates to his article pp. 3-15; A. B. Cook, Zena, 1, figs. 435, 437, 
441, and Pl, xxxiii, , * Dossand in op. eif., p. 11; Cook, op, cit., 1, pp. 550, 551. 

* Dussand in op. cit., Pls. ii, iii, facing pp. 8, 10; Cook, op. cif., i, figs. 440, 449, 443, 445, and p. 570. 

* Macrobius, Sat. 1, 23, 12, describing the statue says: ‘with « whip in its mised right hand, a thunder- 


bolt and eorn-ears in its left’. * Cook, op. cit., 1, fig. 436, 
* Cook, op. cil., fig. 440; Dussaud, op. cit, p. 5. a Id, op. cit., fig. 427. 


& 
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object within the temple.’ The storm-god of Baalbek had very definitely become the 
fertility-god. 

Again, Aphrodite fell as a star at her famous shrine of Aphaca* and had omphaloi at 
Byblos? and Paphos* She was Urania, the sky-goddess. But this was not all, for she was 
also Pandemos, the goddess of love, and this has practically obscured from us her other 
nature. Similarly, at Tyre it was Asturte, the fertility goddess, who put on the head of the 
bull and picked up the sacred ‘star fallen from the sky’." It was the same with Artemis, 
who was a meteorite-, omphalos-, arrow-, and Jabrys-zoddess, and ‘sister’ of Apollo the 
god of light." But besides being a celestial deity she was also the ‘Lady of Wild Animals’, 
and is known to us primarily as a fertility-coddess. In Roman times she developed that 
most maternal of all statues, Polymastos, the one with many breasts. She was served by 
emasculated priests,” 

Castration was suffered by various sky-gods at the hands of others, and historically 
seems to represent the supplanting of one by another.’ It was one of the features which 
passed from them to the fertility-gods. Seth was a storm-god, and he suffered it at the 
hands of his victorious brother Horas.” Yet in the classical story of the vegetation-god, 
Osiris, something of the sort is ascribed to him.” So it was in other lands, for the sky-god 
Uranus was thus mutilated by his son, the sky-god Cronus," yet it was the vegetation-god 
Attis who has become best known to us for this loss.1* 

The foregomg examples show that the combination of fertility with a celestial nature is 
very general. In Min it was already complete in his statues of the Archaic period—say 
d500 Bc. Hence, the matter for remark in Min is not the fact of this combination. It is 
only that in him may be seen an early and very thorough example of the workings of a 
widespread and age-long trend of thought. 

As is well known, Herodotus (1, 91) speaks of the festival held at the city of Chemmis, 
1.2. 2p, Panopolis, or Akhmim, and identifies the local god, Min, with Perseus, Scholars 
have been hard put to it for an explanation of this, being unaware, as they have been, not 
only of the celestial character of Min but also of that of Perseus, They have mostly looked 
for it in various names and titles npon which Herodotus might have fastened in a wild 


* Id., op. cit., p. 558 and fig. 40. 

* Sozomen, Eecles. Hiat., 0, ch. ¥ (publ. in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completua, Series Graeea, 1859, 
vol. Lxvn, col, 148). 

* G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus, Cot. Greek Coins: Phoenicia, Pl. xii, 13 = p- 103, no. 38 = p. 102, no. 37. 

* Id., Brit. Mus, Cat. Greek Coins: Qyprus, Pla. xv, xvi, xvii, xxvi. Cf. Tacitua, Hist. 0, ch. 3: Maximus 
Tyrius, Philosophumena, m, § 8. ® Eusebius, Proep. Ev., 1, x, 31. 

* Journal, 17, 103. * Strabo, xrv, i, 23. 

* It also has « weather and fertility significance, For instance, in Nigeria this sacrifice is made to renew 
the power of the juju which combines protection from damage by lightning and thunderbolt with the giving 
of plentiful harvesta, P. Amaury Talbot, Jn the Shadow of the Bush, 74-6, 

* Sethe, Pyramidentexte, §§ 535, 046, 1463. The mutilation is referred to in §§ 594, 679. With this Inst 
compare § 418, where the damage is done to the Bull (of the Sky *). 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1, 22, 6, of.1v, 6,3; Plutarch, De vide et Osiride, § 18, where the member was carried 
of ond a substitute had to be supplied. A tendency towanls assimilation to the sky-god is observable oa 
early as the Sixth Dynasty, when Osiris is called *Lord of Heaven’, Kees, Toteaglauben and J enecitspor- 
stellungen der alten Agyyter, 233. 

od Hesiod, Theogony, ll. 180, 181. Cronus in his turn is said to have been so treated by Zeus, Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (Golden Bough, Ird ed., 1914, Pt. 1v), 1, 283. The finally successful sky-god, 
Zeus, suffered a milder form of mutilation at the hands of the nnguceesaiol ‘Typhon, for be only had sinewa 
eut out. For a collection and discussion of these passages sce Cook, Zens, 11, pp. 447-30. 

4 Frazer, op, cit., 263-5: ef. 268, 269, 
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attempt to make some sort of identification at all costs. These efforts, however, have led 
nowhere, and are quite valueless, as indeed Wiedemann has shown. Instead of being 
foolish, Herodotus shows himself to have been well informed on the religion at Panopolis, 

for he does not use the civil name of the city, Tpw, but had found out its sacred name Hn/(f)- 

Min,* which he reproduces as Chemmis. Hence it is a priori likely that he would have some 
good reason for his identification of the Egyptian god with the Greek hero, 

Perseus was primarily not a Greek but an Oriental, perbaps Philistine, hero, and was a 
considerable figure in Syria and certain parts of Asia Mimor. In fact, there was a strong 
tradition in antiquity that the ‘Ethiopia’ of the Andromeda story was Joppa on the 
a coast.” At Iconium, in Asia Minor, he figured as one of the chief types on the 
eoinage.* He founded the city and an image (exe) of the Gorgon’s head was set up there,* 
and this was supposed to have caused the corruption of the old name Kuwanna, Kawania, 
into its Greek and Latin form.* The Cilician cities of Iotape, Coropizeus, and Carallia’ put 
his figure on their coins, and it was one of the most important types at Anemurium, another 
city of Cilicia. At Tarsus, the leading city of this country, he again provided one of the 
most important coin types.* In fact, there was a strong tradition that he founded this 
ety as well as [contum," and a little to the east of Tarsus Aegeae also claimed connexion 
with him.”" Of special interest to us is the fact that the foundation of Tarsus ts attributed 
to Perseus by Nonnus the fourth-century poet of Min's city Panopolis,” and by two writers 
of Antioch which is in the direction of Tarsus. They are Ammianus Marcellinus," who wrote 
in the same century as Nonnus, and loannes Antiochenus, who was of later date.“ Hence 
we are well justified in looking to this region for the elucidation of our problem, and as a 
matter of fact Herodotus shows himself to have in mind the legends of this part of the 
world. Not only is he greatly concerned as to how the ‘Egypto-Assyrian’ Perseus could 
have become a Greek (v1, 54), but also he is largely Interested at Panopolis in Perseus’ 
sandal (m, 91). This plays no leading part in the ordinary tales of classical literature, but 
on turning to Cilicia and Phoenicia we find it to have an importance of its own. At Aegene 
& boot is one of the types used on the comage,” and, as a connexion was recognized between 
this city and Perseus, it may well have belonged to him. But the coins of another city leave 
no doubt at all. This was Ace-Ptolemais on the Phoenician coast, where the boot or foot 
is figured again. In the first place the worship of Perseus was strong there,” and secondly 
the boot or foot is definitely marked as belonging to him by his harpé which accompanies it 
as well as the thunderbolt.‘ The fame of Perseus’ foot or footgear was such that it provided 

1 Herodota zweites Buch, p. 369, but see his own attempt on similar lines in Philologua, 1891, pp. 179, 180. 

* Gauthier, Dict. des noms géogr., Iv, 176, 177, and ef. v, 167. 

*" Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. fope, cols. 203, 204. 

‘ G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus, Cat. of the Greek Coins of Lycoonia, Jsauria, and Cilicw, p. xxiv. 

* Id, op. cit, p. xxiii. 

® Kuwanna is the Hittite form, and Kawania is the Phrygian; Maver and Garstang, [ndexof Hittite Names, 
31 (Brit, School of Arch. in Jerusalem, Suppl. Papers, i, 1923); Calder in Journ. Hell, Studies, 31, 189, 0.48, 

7 Hill, op. ett., pp. xxxvii, vii, and p.47,n. 1. ® Id., op. cil., p. xii. * Id., op. cit., p. xevi. 

' Lucan, De Bello Civili, mm, 1.225; C. Tnlins Solinus, Collect. Rerwm Mem. (ed. Th. Mommsen), xxvii, 3. 

1S Vollgraff in Bull. de corr. hell., 28, 42%, I. 20 ff. 

* Nonnus Panopolitanus, Dionysiaca, xvi, Il. 298, 204, 

“4 Roman History, xiv, 8, 3, though he does not give it great credence. 

4 Fragmenta, vi, 18 (C. Miller, Frogm., Hist. freec., rv, 544). 

! Hill, op. cit., PL. v, 1, and p. 26, no. 37 and n, 2. 

1 Td., Brit. Mus. Cat. of the Greek Coine of Phoenicia, Pl. xvii, 3, and p. 1M, nos, 35, 36; cf. the harpé 
Pl. xyii, 4, and p. 135, nos. 37, 36. 

1 Td., op. cit., Pl. xvii, no. 11 = p. 138, nos. 51-53, and p. 137, no. 47. 
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Nonnus, ibid., with a Volksetymologie for the name of the city of Tarsus. He says that 
when Perseus founded his new city among the Cilicians, it took its name from his swift 
rapods. This word means primarily ‘a flat tray of wickerwork, a mat’, and by extension 
any flat surface such as ‘the sole of the foot’, and then by further extension ‘the foot 
itself. This vague word aptly expresses the lack of definition revealed in the use of the ‘foot’ 
at Ace-Ptolemais, the ‘boot’ at Aegeae, and the ‘sandal’ at Panopolis. However, the 
full explanation of Herodotus’ version probably lies in the fact that there actually was 
legend of a sandal in the near neighbourhood. This was in the Aphroditopolite nome, 
Wrdyt, the tenth of Upper Egypt, which was the next north of the Panopolite. The capital 
city was called 9% © Tbw ‘Sandal-city’, because on conquering Seth Horus had made 
himself a pair of sandals there? The tenth nome was not unrelated to Min, for it will be 
encountered again on p, 163 in the study of the pole, another of Min’s celestial associations. 
Then again, as with Min? there was a certain ‘doubleness’ there,* and the symbol &S, so 
well known as the standard of Min’s nome of Coptos, might be used for the eastern district 
of the tenth nome also, This standard referred to Horus and Seth,* concerning whom the 
lagend of the sandals arose. It might have been this whieh turned Herodotus’ thoughts in 
the first place to Perseus, a hero with a sandal, rather than to Zeus, Apollo, Herakles, or 
any other of the better known sky-gods. Then, in their turn, the priests of Panopolis may 
have been enabled to reply the more readily to his inquiries about the sandal.* 

Herodotus’ evident concern with the beliefs of Syria and Cilicia gives special importance 
to the following statements. The Orontes was anciently called Typhon, for, according to the 
legend, the river bed represented the trail of the monster, when crawling away after is over- 
throw by meana of thunderbolts.* A relic of this still eurvives in the modern Arabic name 
of the river ell al-'dsy ‘the Rebel’, ‘from its oceasional violence and windings’.’ 
Seth being identified by the Greeks with Typhon, we are still near the conquest of Seth at 
the ‘Sandal-city’ cloze to Panopolis, Two Antiochene writers have already proved helpful, 
and another, John Malalas of the sixth century a.p., says it was Perseus who controlled the 
river with a thunderbolt. Typhon was a huge serpent, and Malalas says that the Orontes, 
or River Draco (i.e. Serpent) as it was previously called, had onee been awollen to a dangerous 
degree by a great storm. On Perseus’ exhorting the people to prayer and religious exercises, 
‘a ball of thunder-fire (odaipa wupés xepavvod) fell down from the sky, stopped the storm, 
and restrained the violence of the river’? Further evidence that the thunderbolt was 
wielded by Perseus is provided by the coin of Ace-Ptolemais just discussed ; it shows not 
only his foot, but also his harpé and the thunderbolt. Thus, in Syma at least, Perseus was 
clearly a god of the heavens, for not only could he still the storm, but he controlled the 
thunderbolt as well. A further and very important point for this argument is that his 
conquest of “Typhon' is comparable to that of Seth by Horus, with whom Min waa identi- 
fied. This view of him as a thunderbolt-god lasted on into the Middle Ages. Tt may be found, 
for instance, in one of the curious inventories of classical gams and their supposed magical 


' Gauthier in Ree. de trav., 35, 8, 10. 2 Journal, 17, 191, n. 4. 

" Gauthier in op. cit., pp. 8, 12-14. 4 Sethe and Gardiner in Z.4.5., 47, pp. 45, 49. 

* As originally suggested by Diimichen, Geographie dea alten Aegyptens (Oncken, Allgem. Geech., 1), pp. 100, 
note *, 142, nate *, " Strabo, xv1, ii, § 7. 


T Barker in Jowrnal of the Royal Geographical Society, 7, 10. The idea seems to go hack at least to the time 
of Yiqitt, thirteenth century a.p. In the early centuries of our era the river had been called “Afm:, Pauly- 
Wissowns, Meal. Pncyclopidie, av. 

* Toannes Malalas, Chronographia, 0, ch. O, 44 (ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1831, p. 38); and in less detail, Joannes 
Antiochenus, Frogmenia, V1, no. 18 (ed. C. Miller, Fragm. Ast, Groec., tv, 44). 
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ines, which states that a gem engraved with Perseus is a preservative ‘against lichtnine 
and tempest and the assault of devils’.' It is perhaps significant, that the editor of this 
thirteenth-eentury document remarks that it has a somewhat Oriental character. 

ough not appreciated hitherto, this aspect of the hero is present in the conventional 
classical legends. Already by Herodotus’ time Perseus had exchanged his original indefinite 
‘awort’ (dep) for his well-known and more definite harpé* Long before classical times this 
weapon had been shown in the hand of a god, who otherwise brandishes the axe and light- 
ning flashes. This was on the ‘Hittite’ sculpture from near Malitia, dating to about 
1200 8.c., Which was mentioned on p. 152. After this, early Greek legend had given the harpé 
to Cronus,* and stated it to be made ‘of grey steel’ (woAwi adauarros).4 On another 
occasion the Phoenician writer, Sanchoniatho, says that Cronus’ weapon was made ‘of 
iron’ (éx avéypov).2 Tron coming from meteorites and the meteorite being the thunderbolt,* 
Cronus’ weapon, "high passed to Perseus, proves to have been one more of the many repre- 
sentatives of the thunderbolt.’ ‘This has already been demonstrated by the coins of Perseus’ 
city, Ace-Ptolemais, where both harpé and thunderbolt are figured on the one com. 

Cronus was an old sky-god,* and evidence has already been forthcoming that Perseus 
was one also, There are yet other clues to his nature, and these occur m the origmal account 
of his deeds. They are snes, like the meteorite and flash of lightning, he came flying to 
the attack through the air,” and like the air itself he was invisible, for he wore the Cap 
of Hades.” This last characteristic is reminiscent of Amin, Min's other self, whose name 
meant ‘invisible’ and was originally determined with an empty space representing the 
invisible air. 

Perseus, then, was one more of the many personifications of the sky and its phenomena, 
and he was identified with Min. That their identification was due to this aspect of his is 
proved by a document, which, through its publication in a non-Egyptological journal, has 
never received the attention due to it. An antiquity dealer possessed a strip,of tanned calf- 
skin which came from Akhmim (Panopolis). Written on it in large uncials was "The sacred, 
triumphal, universal, Olympic, contest of the celestial (edpanov) Perseus in the Great 
Paneias’ Its value to the present argument lies both m the word ‘celestial’ and in the 
date. The epithet is not only one more piece of evidence that Perseus was indeed a sky-god, 
but also shows that this was the aspect that commended him to the Min-worshippers of 
Akhmim, Moreover, the date of the document, about a.p. 100, makes it valuable in two 

1 Wright in Archaeologia, 30, p. 450, no, 20. 

© First in Pherecydes, A. B. Cook, Zens, n, p. 721, 0.7. He was a contemporury of Herodotus, W. 
Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, a.v. 

2 Hesiod, Theogony, ll. 175, 179. 4 Td., op. eit, IL. 161, 188. 

* Buechius, Proep. Evang., 1, x, 18, 21 (Teubner ed., 1, pp. 45, 46). 

* Journal, 17, p. 189 and n. 8; 18, pp. 4, 7, 8, 10. 

* Other implomenta serving in this capacity have been axes, whether double or single, arrows, the trident, 
Ww etc. 

"Wbcx. op. ci., 0, p. 548; ef. alao Wainwright in Journal, 1), 51. 

" Hesiod, The Shield of Hercules, Il, 220, 222. 

M Td, op. eit. L227. For the invisibility of the wearer eee JTiad, v, 1. 345; Phereoydes, Fragm, 26 (publ. 
in C. Maller, Fragm. Hiat. Graec., 1, 76). 

i! Sethe, Amen und die acht Urgdtter von Hermopolia, §§ 153, 170 ff., and Pyr., §§ 399,434. For the similar 
view of Shu, the air-god, sco Id., Amun, efe., §§ 225, 240. 

12 Jconomopoulos in Reese dea Etudes greeques, 2 (L880), 164-8. 

8 ‘The date is deduced from the use of the very rare word etoeAaoruecs, triumphal, which at present ia not 
lenown to oecur earlier. It is chiefly found in the correspondence between Pliny and the Emperor Trajan, 
Letiera, 115 (119), 119 (120). 
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ways. In the first place it carries back the idea of Perseus as a sky-god to a date earlier 
than any of the records quoted hitherto. It also forms a link between Herodotus, who wrote 
about Perseus at Panopolis (Akhmim) some five hundred years earlier, and Nonnus of that 
city, who wrote ahout him some three hundred years later. It shows that the identifica- 
tion of Min with Persens was no vagrant whim of Herodotus but was well established and 
permanent. Proofs are fast accumulating that it was made with good reason. 

It has been abundantly shown that the bull represented the sky-god whether in Egypt 
or abroad.’ As so much evidence has been fortheommg that Mim belonged to this category, 
it is natural that his sacred animal should have been a bull. This was one of the differences 
between him and his derivative Amin, for the latter's sacred animal was the ram, who, how- 
ever, was also concerned with the sky." 

But before discussing Min's bull it will be necessary to consider the commonly held 
opmion that he was Buchis and belonged to Monthu. It will be shown immediately that 
already in archaic days Min had had a sacred bull; that in the Min ceremonies of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties he appears again, when he is called ‘The White Bull’; 
and that the White Bull occurs all through history, generally not far removed from Min. 
There would, therefore, never have been any doubt that the White Bull was his, but for the 
unfortunate chance that several inscriptions from Armant of Caesarion’s time give this title 
to another and neighbourmg bull, Buchis.* He seems to have been a very late creation," 
and was connected in some secondary way with Monthn,® who himself was one of the bull- 
gods.® It is known from several sources that Monthn’s own bull was not entirely white but 
parti-coloured, being white with black head and shoulders.’ Henee the epithet ‘white’ 
for Monthu’s bull was either inaccurate or only given to Buchis. If the latter was actually 
the case, then the choice of a bull that was entirely white would seem to suggest that an 
attempt was made to give the new incarnation a respectable ancestry. It would have been 
all the easier fo attach the new bull to Min since Monthu had long been a bull-god and 
approximated to Min, or Amiin, whose stiff feathers he wore. 

Returning to Min, we find the bull along with other sacred symbols carved on one of the 
archaic statues of the god from Coptos.* Moreover, the pole, which was probably Min’s 
original shrine, was surmounted by the horns of a bull." As stated above, Min's bull was 
white, and figures with his name in the Min procession and harvest ceremonies of the Nine- 

* Journal, 10, 42-52; Pal. Explor, Fund Quarterly Statement, 1934, 37. To these may be added the 
statement that in Heracleopolitan times the Four Winds are called “Bulls of Heaven’, Kees, Totenglauben, 
efe., 320), 7 Journal, 20, 140-5, 152. 

* L., 2. tv, Pllaiv, a = Test, tv, 7. Cf. L., 2., ry, Pls. be, d, bri, d, 

* Fairman, Burhewm, 1, 46, ‘not even the name of Buchia is known before the reign of Nekhthorheb’. 

* Id., op. cit,, 45. * Id. op. cit. 49. 

* For a coloured picture see Griffith, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tania, Pl. x, 16. See also the phrase 
in Drioton, Médameud (1925), 0, 46, Inscr, No. 102: ‘...Monthu the Mighty. The Two Horuses are 
united in him as one white of body and black of face’. This accurately describes the bull, and shows the 
colouring to have been so clearly established as to have originated a religious doctrine. The plain blue given 
to his hieroglyph in Insor. $0, Drioton, ep. cil., 6, is probably meaningless. 

* The others are, « pair of his thunderbolt-emblems, a pair of saws of sawfish (1), 4 pair of ptervcerna 
shells, an oryx (7) head, an elephant, » bird, and a hyena, Petrie, Koptos, PL iii — iv. Of these, the thunder- 
bolts we already know to have been sacred to him, and the gazelle (1) seema to have had « special sanctity 
at Coptes. The remains of the bird look very like those of a vulture, and the fact that ita wing droopa makes 
it comparnble to the definite and roughly contemporary vulture, Quibell andl Petrie, Hiernkonpolis, 1, 
PL xxvi,b. Later a colossal vulture waa dedicated at Coptos by Amenemhat IT], Petrie, Koptos, p. 11, § 21. 


"See p. 165. Bulls with the wide-spreading horns are shown for instance in Davies, Ptahketep and 
Akhethetep, 1, Pl. xxi, a8 well as the shorter-horned breed. 
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teenth and Twentieth Dynasties. In the more complete set of sculptures of Ramesses IIT 
he figures twice, and once in the more damaged ones of Ramesses IT.* 

The White Bull is ancient, and is mentioned occasionally all through history. The 
priestly title |LJ]%,_ ‘Attendant of the White Bull’ is already known under the Third 
Dynasty,? and is not uncommon in the Old Kingdom.* In the Fifth Dynasty Sahurit gave 
the White Bull an endowment of land in the nome of Tanis, the fourteenth of the Delta“ 
In the Twelfth Dynasty Senusret I calls himself * White Bull trampling the Nubians’.* In 
Ptolemaic and Roman days the White Bull appears occasionally, but in unexpected guise. 
An inseription at Ediu represents him as Horus’ enemies, that is Seth and his company,’ 
and at Armant his name is given to Monthu’s bull Buchis. As has just been shown, Monthu 
at least had some relationship with him, for he wore Min’s feathers and was worshipped at 
Thebes, where the White Bull lived. Moreover, the animal had not lost his celestial character 
in representing Seth, for he was the storm-god and was related to Min’s derivative, Amifin. 

At the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty the titles of Nefermaat and his eldest son 
Hm-iwnw seem to imply some connexion between Min and the White Bull. The father 
holds five priesthoods, among them that of --.;* they are all inherited by his son except 
this one, but he was appointed ‘Attendant of the White Bull’,? an office his father had not 
held. The presence of the one and the absence of the other in each case perhaps imply some 
connexion between the two, 

Again, Sahuré's endowment brings the White Bull into association with Min. The estate 
lay in the nome of Tanis, to which city Min was brought in the Twenty-first Dynasty™ along 
with other gods, but not Monthu, after the suppression of Seth." His worship was continued 
here by Sheshonq,2" and in Ptolemmic times Min, Horus, and Wadjet formed the triad there.“ 
Among the mass of figurines found there those of Min were not uncommon.“ Min’s worship 
was not confined to Tanis, but was widespread in this north-eastern corner of the Delta, 
being celebrated in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty in the neighbouring cities of Nebeshah and 
Defennah.§ Thus, at some time or other both the White Bull and Min were established at 
Tanis and in the neighbourhood. The antiquity of the White Bull in this district may well 
account for the inclusion of Min among the gods to be brought there. 

‘ Champollion, Monuments, Pla. cexii, coxiv. For the whole scene see Wilkinson, Manners and Customa 
(1878), m, PL. be, facing p. 357. For a study of these scenes and their texts see Gauthier, Lea fetes du diew 
Mia, 176-4, 241-4). ’ L., DB. m, Pl. cbuii. 

Statue of Sepa, F. de Rougé, Notice des monuments au musce du Lowere, 8th edn., p, 26, no, 36 = 
Boreux, Antiquités ¢gyptiennes: Guide-Catologue, 1 (1032), Pl. xxx, facing p. 220. 

‘ Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, xxv, col. ¢; Junker, Giza, 1, p. 149, no. 11. 
Pairman, op. cit., p. 43, ¢, gives Dr. Murray's list, bat unfortunately says the references are to the White 
Bull ‘in tpht der’. These words are not in the inscriptions. Hence that amount of supposed early con- 
nexion between Monthu and the White Bull falls away. 

* Schifer, Ein Bruchatiich altdgyptischer Annalen, 36; ef. Gandiner in Journal, 10, 125, 

* Breasted in P.S.8.A., 23, 232= Pl. iii, |. 2. 

' A text referred to by Junker, Die Gnurislegende, p. 37, n. 1. 

* Petrie, Medum, Pla. xvi, xx, xxi. * Junker, Gisa, 1, 151. 

 Siam#in offers to Min-Amiin, Petrie, Tani, 0, Pl. viii, mo, 151. 

1 Montet, Les nouvelles fowilles de Tanis (1920-32), 172. 

Petrie, Tania, 0, Pl. ix, no. 161. 

11 Jd, op. cit., 1, Pl. xv, figs. 2, 3 = vol. m, Pl, x, mos. 164, 165. For Min’s relationship to Wadjet see 
pp. 166 enfre. ‘ Montet, op. cit., 115. Monthu is not there. 

4 Amnsig worships Min at Nebeahah, Petrie, Nebeaheh (bound with Tonis, m), PL ix, 4 and p. 34; 8 stela 
was set up at Defennah in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty to “Min, Lord of Roptos', Petrie, Defenneh (bound 
with Tania, 1), Pl. xlii and p. 107. 
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Senuaret’s dreadfully damaged stela from Wadi Halfa is a remarkable document in 
many ways, not least in those epithets of the king which remain, Selecting that of ‘White 
Bull’, and ignoring the rest, Lefébure not unnaturally supposed that it referred to Monthu, 
the Theban war-god, who appears in the seane at the head of the stela. Not only is this 
not necessarily so, but there is much to suggest that the allusion was to Min, The epithets 
that interest us here are ‘Star of the South illuminating the Two Lands, White Bull tramp- 
ling the Nubians’. In the Eighteenth Dynasty we get a variation of the theme of Two 
Lands, Bull, and Stars. This time it applies to Amen-R&, Min’s derivative, who is called 
‘Bull of the Two Lands and of the Stars [in] Deir el-Bahri’? 

Senuéret’s stela seems to connect the White Bull with Min in several ways. First it was 
set up under a king who was specially devoted to Min, Not only was he one of the chief 
builders at the temple of Coptos,* but at Thebes he has left us our first pictures of the 
ithyphallie Amin.” On our stela he does not wear any one of the royal crowns, but the 
cap and feathers of Min which were inherited by Amiin.* Then, also, it is natural that in 
Nubia the king should be likened to Min, for the Sudan and itsneighbourhood were peculiarly 
under this god's care. The Suddny of Pwenet officiates at the Min ceremonies.? In the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty, and again in the Twenty-sixth, gratitude is expressed to Min for 
rains in the Sudan." In Ptolemaic times he and his wife Triphis are the deities of the Pwenet 
chamber at Athnbis.® He rules the Sudan, creates its inhabitants, and overthrows them,” 
and on several occasions presents the Nubians to the Pharaoh."! Then again, the association 
of a star, and a Bull, and Nubia, is not new here. ‘The same grouping had already occurred 
in the Pyramid Texts, where a star is mentioned with the ‘Pillar of the Stars’, and both 
are connected with the ‘Pillar of Nubia’ and the ‘Bull of the Sky’? It may be that this 
leads further towards Min, for it will be seen that Min’s own bull was identified with a pole 
or pillar (p. 164), and Min himself was a sky-god, a thunderbolt-god, and a shooting star is 
the thunderbolt, Breasted, ibid., naturally compares the ‘Star of the South’ to the 
séd to which later Pharaohs often liken themselves in battle, and the 44d was a shooting 
star." Perhaps it is worth adding that on one occasion (Pyr., § 1207) Nubia was in 
some way associated with the storm. We have already dealt with the star in so far as it 
was in combination with the Two Lands and the Bull, and this has suggested Amin. 
But it may be that the star of itself indicates Min or Amin. Among the Heb-sed symbols 
the fan peculiarly represented this god.“ It may, therefore, be worth noting perhaps 
that at Deir el-Bahri a star is sometimes set in the centre of it2% Thus in various places 
stars are connected with Nubia, with a Bull—whether the White Bull or the Bull of the 
Sky—and with Min-Amiin. In other places they all seem to be united again through the 








' Sphinx, 8, 10, * Breasted, iid, * Naville, Deir ef Bahari, 1, Pl. ii and p. 5. 

* Petrie, Koplos, Pla. ix, 2, x, xi, 3/1). 

* Chevrier in Ann. Serv., 28, Pls. i, iv of his article pp. 126-8. 

o There has been much alteration in this part of the stela, which may reduce the value of this sctup of 

evidence. 

s Gauthier, Fetes, p, 61, 1. 6, p. 200. He appears to address himself eapecially to the White Bull, p. 202. 

* Journal, 20, 150. * Petrie and Walker, Athribis, Pls. xvii, xviii, and pp. 17, 18. 

“ Gauthier, op. cit., p. 201 and n. 1; p. 202. 1 Id., op. eit., 198, 199, 

™ Sethe, Pyr., § 280, 0. In § 121 0 bull and Nubia come together again, when ‘the Great Bull who 
emote Nubia’ is mumed. 

“ Journal, 18, 162, To the references given there in note 6 add G. A. and M. B. Reisner in Z.A.8., 69, 
p. 27, 1G. “Kees, Opjertanz, 127, 128; Jéquier in Rec. de trove, 27, 174. 

* 'Tuthmosis I, Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1, Pl. ii, where the god is culled “Dull of the Two Lands and of 
the Stars’; Hatshepsut, Id., op, cit., m, Pl. beiv (1); rv, PL. ex. 
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pillar. There is thus a good deal to suggest that on Senusret's stela, as elsewhere, the White 
Bull belonged to Min, Moreover, the stela provides a valuable, and perhaps the only, serap 
of information that we possess as to his violent and raging nature. It, however, accords with 





an equally little-known side of Min, which emerges oceasionally, as in the comparison of 
the victorious Amenophis II to ‘Min in the year of terror’, and in the name of the Ptole- 
mai¢ god *Min-Slayer-of-Enemies-Resheph’.* Presumably Ramesses III's hymn to Min 
refers to the same thing in the words ‘I am Min standing upon the mountains, after 
conquering all Jands’.? This dangerous nature which is to be found in Min and his White 
Bull is a common characteristic of sky-gods, 

Consideration of Senusret's White Bull has led back to the ‘ Bull of the Sky", and other 
passages leave no doubt of the correctness of this train of thought. In the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties the hymn which addresses Min as the ‘Great Bull’ proceeds ‘opening 
the rain-clouds, the wind on the river’ Here we have a clear indication that Min’s Bull 
was the Sky-Bull. But the association of the god and the sky neither was secondary nor 
can it have been borrowed from Amiin, as Gauthier supposes > for Min had been a thunder- 
bolt- and bull-god from the beginning, and long before Amin appears on the seene. To all 
that has already been adduced for this* we may now add the Ptolemaic text which seems 
to call Min ‘the King upon the rain-clouds’, reading qr! for T]]}.7 Twice again in the 
above-mentioned hymn,* and on other oeeasions also," Min is addressed as ‘Great Bull’, 
and this side of his nature is 80 marked that elaewhere a class of worshippers was called his 
‘Bellowers’ “a! 4)!%9 Like the bull himself, bellowings and roarings have often been 
met during the study of the storm- and air-goda, notably in the cases of Amiin and Seth in 
Egypt,” Rammiin (Hadad) in Babylonia, and Yahweh in Palestine. Hence Min’s association 
with the White Bull and his warlike character are yet other indications of his nature as a 
eky-god. 

The earhest picture of Min's Bull shows him striding on the mountain-tops, Hence a 
few words may be devoted to these, and they prove to be no mere artistic detail but to 
be full of significance, It has already been shown that the Mountain has been widely held 
sacred to the storm-gods.“ Like the light-weapon “{ of Min and/or Letopolis™ the moun- 
tains had already been deified in the Second Predynastie Age, when their symbol was used 
as a standard on the well-known boats, Here they are shown quite indifferently as a group 
of five, four, three, or two peaks, “7™ 4@, suggesting that it is mountains generically 
which are depicted. If the somewhat indefinite animal's head be really the bull's head the 
discoverers supposed it to be, the bull and the mountains would be set together as a group 
O0 & Vase of protodynastic age,"* and would therefore be roughly contemporary with Min’s 
archaic statues. In Dynastic times Xois, the sixth nome of the Delta, definitely set the bull 
and the mountains together, employing the group wc as its standard.” Its neighbour 
Metelis, the seventh nome, worshipped the god H:. He was the Mountain-god, for though 





* t.., D., 1m, Pl. 65, a, |. 6. * L., B., 1, Pl. 11, @¢ and Wainwright in Journal, 20, 152, 153. 
* Gauthier, Féles, p. 190, 1. 16. ‘ Id, op. cit., p. 190, BR. 11, M. 7, 8. ' Op, cit., 194, 
* Journal, 17, 185-05; 20, 150. * Gauthier, op. cit., 195, 
Id., op. cit, p. 190, L 12, and ‘Great Bull (thrioe) of thy Mother’ (7) 1. 15, 10. 

* Id., op. cit., p. 106, 19'Id., op. cit. p. 178, 1. 2. 4 Journal, 20, 149, 150. 
* Journal, 19, 44;-20, 150. 1 Journal, 19, 47, 48. 4 Journal, 17, 185, 196; 18, 169, 160. 


Mt Newberry in Liverpool Annals, §, 139,141, and 1,24; Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. xxiii, fig..5, nos, 18-21. 

 Quibell and Petrie, Hierakunpolis, 1, Pl. xvii, and p. 7. 

Journal, 10, 45, 1 Jowrnal, 10, 45, and n. 8. 
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his symbol is generally written “P, whieh might mean ‘foreign lands’, #7" is also 
used, Fyr.,§ 119, and this clearly means ‘mountain’. He also bore the title” &2 ‘Overlord 
of the Two Mountains’ It is interesting, therefore, to observe that this Mountain-god was 
closely related to Min’s eyele. For in one place in the Pyramid Texts he unites with Horns 
to make a compound deity Horus-H7,3 and in another is correlated both with Min himself 
and with a damaged name which may have been Amin or possibly an early form of Min.* 
Horus, of course, had been early identified with Min. The labrys Pf is a thunder symbol, 
and in company with this, Mm, and Horus, H+ forms one of the small group of five gods who 
were served by the tmy-ht or At priest. The mountains, therefore, need not be merely a 
support for the bull, but are hkely to have an identity of their own, and in any case the 
deifed mountains are closely related to Min himself. 

Actually the mountains are much in evidence on the archaic statue of Min, for not only 
is the bull shown upon them, but also the elephant and the hyena(?).? Elephants go upon 
the mountains elsewhere in archaic art. In this last case there have been three animals, 
and they are shown naturalistically in mountainous country. Among the mountains shown, 
the tops of three are used to support each of those elephants which are still preserved, and 
the animals adopt the same attitude as the bull on the statue of Min. Indeed, three supports 
are the mimimum with which it is possible to show an animal in motion, Hence, in view of 
this fact, and of the independent identity possessed by the mountains, and of the indifferent 
nse of the two- or three-peaked sign for the mountam-god H7, itis clearly on the “mountams’ 
in their primitive sense that Min’s bull is treading, and not ‘foreign lands’, the transferred 
sense of the later hieroglyph e~. In fact, in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties Min's 
sacred bull is addressed in the words ‘Thou who art in the form of the Bull coming upon 
the mountains (¥=~)',® and in Ptolemaic times Min himself is likened to the Bull upon the 
mountaims,”” It it ‘be permissible here to translate “7 merely by ‘mountains’, instead of 
the usual ‘foreign lands, desert’ (because as contrasted with Egypt they are mountainous) 
this exactly describes the original picture. pees in the Twentieth Dynasty the god 
says, ‘I am Min standing upon the mountains | (8 7<)’™ and from the Middle Kingdom 
onwards Min's title is ‘he who is upon his eyo". u which Gauthier has shown meant ori- 
ginally “Min upon the elifis (of the eastern desert)".5 His statue is regularly set upon a base 
with steps in front, probably carrying out this idea. It is in keeping with their characters 





* 1 owe this reference to Mr. Faulkner, who shows the two forms to be interchangeable, (riffith Studies, 
72. I take this opportunity to acknowledge Mr. Faulkner's never failing kindness and help with the 


translations in this article, * Brogech, Dict. géogr., 1201. * Sethe, Pyramidenterte, § 1015, d. 
* Id., op. cit., § 1712, 6, and sce his discussion of the name in Amun wad die acht Urgitter von Hermopolia, 
p. 22, § 30; but see also Urgeachichte, p, 30. * Journal, 17, 193; 19, 43. 


* Murray, Index of Names ond Titles of the Old Kingdom, xxxiv, col. a; Newberry in Liverpool Annals, 
1, 27; 2, 49, 50; 4, 100;-cf. Wh. d. aeg. Spr. 1m, 44, 347. The fifth is the swallow. Cf. also the remarks in 
Journal, 17, 192, 193. 

* Petrie, Koplos, Pi. iii, fig. 4. The elephant is well known in prehistoric art from the earliest timos. For 
others than those mentioned in the text see Bénédite in Journal, 5, Pl. i = ii; p. 227, fig. | top; Pls. mxxiii, 
xxxiv and ¢f. p. 237 and n. 2. By an. 47 he wos definitely sacred, Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, p12 and 
PL xxi, fig. 6, no. 2 = Nageda and Ballas, Pl. lxvii, fig. 14. 

* Quibell and Petrie, Hiernkonpolis, 1, Pl. xvi, 4 = p. 6, fig. 6 of PL. vi. 

* Gauthier, Files, p. 200, |. 4; or perhaps ‘from the mountains’, ¢f. Gardiner, Grammar, § 165. 

Petrie, Athrilas, Pl, xxxiv, col. 15 = p. 23, where, however, Dr. Walker read the sign as a cow. 

" Ganthier, op. cit., p. 100, 1. 16. Id, in Kéni, 2, 41-6, 

4 Td., in op. cit., 69 ff., especially 82, 4 Td., in op. cit., 56-8. 
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as sky-god and sky-bull that Min should stand upon the mountains, and that his Bull 
should come upon the mountains. Many cases of the sky-god as a mountain-god have been 
collected in the companion article to this, Journal, 19, 47,48, and it would serve no purpose 
to increase their number. Such deities were Enlil and Ninlil in Babylonia, Adad or Rammiin 
in Assyria and elsewhere, Teshub and Zeus in the Syro-Cappadocian and Greek lands 
respectively. In Syria there was Klagabalus, and as he will be mentioned again (p. 167), we 
may recall that while the deseription of his sacred object answers exactly to that of a 
meteorite’ his name Eldh-gabal means *The god ““Mountain"”’. 

The next association of Min's Bull is with the pole, and for this study certain information 
concerning the Scandinavian world-tree serves as a valuable background. This tree will be 
encountered again (p. 168), but at the moment let it be noted that it was called either 
“Yerdrasil’ quite shortly or more fully ‘The Ash of ¥Ygodrasil',  ggdrasil means ‘Horse of 
Dread’ and was the storm upon which Odin the storm-god rode.* Thus, in one country at 
least, the universal support has been identified with a sky-animal. There was in Egypt a 
Bull of the Sky, and at times he was identified with pillars. Thus, in Pyramid Texts, §§ 250, 
258, it is said ‘Star of those who are before the Pillar of the Stars (]*}), they see the 
Pillar of Nubia (} ==), the Bull of the Sky (q:— 2S)’, and a few lines farther on it 


continues “his horn shines, Pillar of Eye-paint (1 =), the Bull of the Sky’. Here the 
Bull of the Sky is first of all identified with one pillar, that of Nubia, and then with another, 
the ‘Pillar of Eye-paint’. A ‘Great Bull’ is identified with yet another pillar, that of the 
Aphroditopolite Nome (| [=> 4yj), Pyr.,§ 792. This is not without importance here, for the 
legends of this nome may bear on Herodotus’ account of religion at Panopolis-Akhmim, as 
was seen on p. 156. The sky-pole wh was personified by a bull (p. 168). Thus, a pillar and 
a bull (generally ‘the Bull of the Sky") form quite an ordinary combination. They meet 
acain in Min's worship, where the pillar or pole was no less characteristic of the god than 
was the Bull, and this animal has proved to have been a Bull of the Sky, In the Old King- 
dom, Min’s pole was of sufficient importance to provide a personal name, —{] ‘The Pillar 
of Min’,4 and in this Min is unique, for no other god affords a name of this type.* 

With the foregoing in mind we may now turn to Min’s own pole. In the Sixth Dynasty 
Pepi II devoted a new town to the service of Min, stating im his decree that "My Majesty 
hath commanded the setting up of a pole | -— ént of foreign wood, and that (?) m the 
new town’. Such a dedication to Min involved freedom from the king's jurisdiction. Henee, 


. its colour [is] black. They solemnty assert it to have fallen from the sky (durerq) and they point 
out exit amall excrescences and marks... .", Herodianna, v, 3,5. A pitoh-black surface is characteristic 
of the stone meteorites, and the iron onen die dr less black. The surface of all is also rough and irregular in 
varying degrees. The usual solarization of the old aky-gods caused some of the lute claasical writers to change 
the name to the meaningless Heliogabalus, and to think that this meteorite, as well as that ot Aegospotami, 
had fallen from the sun; see my articles Jacob's Bethel in Pal. Expl. Fund Quart. Statement, 1934, 41, and 
Baetyls appearing shortly in Journ. Hell, Stud. 

2 Stallybraas, Teutonic Mythology by J. Grimm, p, 1331. The idea of the god riding the storm waa ancient 
and widespread in the Near East. Enlil flourished his whip and drove hia chariot in ancient Babylonia about 
2300 n.c. (W. Hayes Ward, The Seal Cylinedera of Westera Asia, fig. 127, and ef. 125, and p. 52); Sandan 
flourished his Aerpé and drove his chariot at Malatia about 1200 8.0. (Bossert, op. cit., p. 42, 25a and ef. 
pp. 162, 157 supra); and, even though they are late, such expressions as Yahweh ‘rideth upon a swift cloud’ 
(Isaiah xix, 1), ‘hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm’ (Nahum i, 3), etc., will occur to every one. 

* Soe p. 158 supra, n. 1. “ Murray, Indez, vi, col. <. 

* Of. Ranke, Personennamen, p. 17. 

* Moret in Comptes rendus 4 'acad. des inscr, ef belles lettres, 1016, p. 326, fig. 2, L 7 and pp. 328 i; 
Sethe, Urk., 1, p. 292, |. 7. 
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in his publication of the inscription Moret likens the pole to the pole of freedom set up im 
such towns in Merovingian France. However, in view of the specific connexion between 
Min and a pole, it may be more than this, and may well have been symbolic of the god to 
whom the town was appropriated. We know more of a pole of Min im this reign, for the 
setting up of one is sculptured in the temple of Pepi I] at Sakkirah (Fig.3).1 Unfortunately 
no inscription remains, but from the New Kingdom onwards the scene is well known, when 
it invariably belongs to Min or lis counterpart, the ithyphallic Amfin.? The ceremony is 
regularly described as [/8%gl[_? she kr éhnt, except once at Edfu,4 where the words 
ks shut are replaced by the apparatus iteelf. This means either ‘The Setting up of the éhnt 
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(pole) of the Bull’, divine animal being written first out of respeet, or it might mean 
"The Setting up of the Bull of the ghnt (pole)*, but in view of what has gone before it no 
doubt means ‘The Setting up of the Bull, the ¢hnt (pole)’. The god would have been as 
immanent in his sacred pole as in his sacred bull, for deities are often represented by poles. 
The “| and ff are well known in Egypt, as are the ‘Asherah in Palestine and the Attis-pole in 
Asta Minor, One of them, the 1, actually became the symbol of divinity par excellence. 
The Irminsiil, the northern-European Pole of the Universe, was deseribed as an ‘idol’ 
(tdolum)” In any case the shnt-pole belongs to the Bull, and was no doubt actually identified 
with him, just as various poles are identified with the ‘Bull of the Sky’ (p. 168), and the 
Pillar of the Aphroditopolite Nome is identified with the ‘Great Bull’, 

An interesting variant of the scene oceurs twice. The fuller example gives a picture of 
the ceremony, while the other only mentions the setting up of the apparatus. Here, instead 
of merely showing the usual pole set up before Min, the scene shows the whole shrine which 


* Jéquier in Ann. Serr., 27, 5, 57 and Pl. iv, from which Fig. 3 is drawn. 

* Aursornia IT, Gayet, Le temple de Lowror, Pils. x, liii, figs. 59, 100; Ramesses I], Max Miller, 
Egyptological Researches, 1, Pl. xlii; Sem, Teynard, Egypte ot Nudie, 1, Pl. lviii = Champollion, Vot. deser., 
n, p. 40; Provematc, L., D..1v, Pl. xiii, b, Mariette, Dendérah, 1, Pl. xxiii, Rochemonteix, Le lemple f Ed fou, 
1, Pl, xxxi6 = p. 376, vol. 0, Pl. xlb = p. 56, 

* The inscription is rarely complete, but as there ie little or no variation in the wording the lacunae can 
be filled in with certainty. 

* Rochemonteix, Edfou, m, 56. * Stallybraas, op, cif, 117. 
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may 60 often be seen behind the god's statue (Fig. 4). ‘The accompanying inscription is 
—fh salle Hh kr dhn; that is to say, the usual one except that the word éhnt 
‘pole’ has been replaced by shn ‘shrine’ to suit the scene. The other case is merely a mention 
by Ptolemy Auletes that Min was ‘setting up for himself the shrine of the Bull (¢/% 3)’ 
The use of the same words ky hn on two different oceasions shows that the _ 
substitution of the éhn-shrine for the 4hnt-pole was no error or chance. Thus 
the pole of the climbmg ceremony was, or came to be, interchangeable with 
the shrine of the god. It represented the latter, as well as belonging peculiarly 
to Min’s bull. More accurately it represented, or came to represent, the pole of 
the shrine.* Thus, on one oceasion the pole of the climbing ceremony is given 
the papyrus capital and bull's horns of the pole of the shrine. Elsewhere 
three objects appear on the top of it, one of which is the hut of the shrine, or 
rather its gateway, and another is its pole? As will be seen in the next para- 
graph, the pole of the shrine was no mere appendage to the hut as Jéquier supposes, but 
had an identity of its own, and in its turn could represent the whole, 

Leaving the shnt-pole of the ceremony and turning to the ghn-shrine, it is noteworthy 
in the first place that it was composite, consisting of a pole united by a cord to a little hut 
behind it. Originally the hut had stood alone,’ but by the Twelfth Dynasty it had been 
added to the pole, which proves to have been the important part of the complex. It is on the 
pole that the bull’s horns* are set, not the hut, and this makes it comparable to the pola 
of the ceremony which belonged to, or even represented, Min’s Bull. Then again, the whole 
composite shrine was called gin, a name only differmg m gender from that of the pole of 
the climbing ceremony, Usually it was spelt {!]> ¥ or similarly, 4hn,® where the determina- 
tive is the whole shrine, pole and hut. But the word could be spelt —-[| “ |} skn-¢ “The 
Great Shrine’ where the determinative is the pole only. Hence the pole of the shrine could 
represent the whole complex just as did the pole of the climbing ceremony. Here again the 
Trminsil is useful, for not only was it described as an ‘idol’, as has just been seen, but also 
as a ‘temple’, or even a ‘sacred grove’ (fanum, lueus)." The pole, therefore, not only pecu- 
liarly belonged to the Bull, but was the essential elament of the compound shrine, The 
little hut was subordinate to it and an addition. 

The pole of the shrine, again, is not simple, but complex, for it supports a coil of rope, 
which was sacred in itself. In the Third Dynasty it stood alone.“ In the early Fourth 

1 Rochemonteix, op. cit, 0, p. 88, Pl. x1, i, from which Fig. 4 is drawn, 

* Petrie, Athribia, Pl. xviii, fifth register. 

* Jéquier in Bull. Inat. fr. d'arch. or. du Caire, 6, 37, has already approximated the two poles. 

‘LL. D.,1v, PL xiii, 6, Ptolemy X. The top varies greatly in the different pictures. 

* Mariette, Dendérak, 1, Fl. xxiii. 1 can no more make any suggestion about the thinl object than could 
Jéquier, itid. Max Miller's explanations, op. cit., 34, are entirely abstract and unconvincing. 

* From Senusret [ onwards, Petrie, Aeptos, Pls. ix, 2; x, 3. 

* MestvnoTer Neutawi-Ré, Couyat and Montet, Hommdmdt, Pl. xxix, 110; Mropte Kixanom, Moret 
in Ree, de frav., 32, p. 138, Pl. i, fig. 1; Lange and Schiifer, Grab- und Dendsteme dea muttl. Kewhe, Pls. xvi, 
MISS: xix, W240: xIvili, 20612. Seconp IxtreemenitTs Peston, Boeser, dey. Sammlung, 1 (Stelen), 
PL. xxxii, 42. Theeo are, however, all very crode in execution. 

* Balls as well as cows had sometimes wide-spreading horns, as for instance Petrie, Naquda and Ballas, 
FL. Gi, 14: Davies, Piahhetep and Abhethetep, 1, Pl. xxvii. Min’s Bull is, however, always shown with the 
crescent horns commonky given to bulla. * Rochemonteix, op, cif., 1, 88 twice. 

 Daressy in Ann. Serv., 17, p. 77, 1.7. Though it was made for Arsenuphia at Philae, not Min, it waa 
made for him ‘as a Suddny’, thus keeping up the southern associations. 

4) Stallybrasa, op. cit., 117. 

“ Junker, Giza, 1, p. 151, no. 17, and ef. Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 29 for another Old Kingdom example. 
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Dynasty it is coiled into the branches of a stick.t At the beginning of the Sixth Dynasty, 
raised on a simple pole and given a crest, a number of them belonged to Wadjet, and under 
Pepi I, still as hers, it takes the form that is so well known as belonging to Min.* This early 
connexion with Wadjet probably accounts for the change which came over the pole at Min's 
shrine. Originally it was a simple pole like hers, supporting the horns and coil of rope 
(Fig. 5), but later it was given the papyrus capital, and so transformed into the hieroglyph 
of her name (Fig. 6). On two oeeasions even this is transferred to the pole of the climbing 





Fra. 6. Fic. 6. 


ceremony.* Min and Wadjet were definitely related, for they meet again in the extreme 
north-eastern corner of the Delta, Sinee the Nineteenth Dynasty at latest, Wadjet had 
been widely worshipped in this district," and had been so intimately connected with Imet? 
that the city took its sacred name, Per-Wadjet, from her? _Imet was the modern Nebeshah?® 
and Min was also worshipped here, at least in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty” as well as at 
Defennah some fifteen milesaway.“ In Ptolemaic times she was brought to Tanis, which also 
is quite close by (Fig. 7), to jom Min in forming the triad there2* This was the nome in 
which his White Bull had already been given an estate by Sahuré in the Fifth Dynasty, 
and where Min was worshipped after the suppression of Seth (p. 159). 

At Min's shrine the presence of the cord on the pole was made use of to connect the two 
main members of the whole complex. To join two things by a cord is a natural and world- 
wide method of effecting a mystical union between them. For instance, the walls of Ephesus 
were joined to the temple by a rope seven stades long in order to put them under the protec- 
tion of Artemis.'* Similarly, at Athens certain conspirators on coming out to their enemies 
kept hold of a thread which they had tied to the temple. On its breaking, the goddess was 
said to have refused them her protection, and they were immediately murdered.4 Elsewhere, 
in Tibet, on special occasions the priest holds to his heart the end of a string which is tied 
to the sacred object lying in the lap of the divine image,15 

' Junker, op. cit., fig. 23, 6 and pp, 150, 161, no, 22 

* Pyr, $702. The next kings, Meryré* and Pepi Il Neferkaré’, write the pole and ite horns merely as a 
erutch, * Petrie, Koplos, Pls. ix, x, 3. Fig. 5 is drawn from PI. ix. 

* Fig. 6 is drawn from Champollion, Monwments, Pl. ocxi. Cf. also Moller in 2.4.9., 30, PL iv facing 
p- 72; and often Inter. 

* W. Max Miller, Egyplological Researches, 1, Pl. xlii, Ran 
L., D., 1, Pl. xiii, 6. 

* Besides Nebeshah and Tanis, to be mentioned later, she was worshipped at Kantarnh by Seti I, Griffith 
in Petrie, Defenneh (bound with Tania, 1m), 104, Gauthier in Ann, Serv. 23, 179; and at Meniigi by Nekht- 
nebf, Griffith, op, cit., 46. 





e411. Ptolemy X adda the horns oa well, 


* Gauthier, ibid. ; id., Diet, dea noma géogr., 1, 73, 74. * Id, op. ext, m, 65, 

” Petrie, Nebesheh (bound with Tania, 1), 6. Cf, Gardiner in Journal, 5, 244; 19, 125. 

” Petrie, op. eit., Pl. ix, 4 ond p, 34. " Td., Defenned (bound with Tanis, 0), PL. xii and p. 107. 
* Petrie, Tanis, 1, Pl. xv, figs. 2,3 = vol. m, Pl. x, nos. 104, 165, | 

™ Herodotus, 1, 26, * Plutarch's Lives, Sofon, xa. 


™ Waddell, The Buddhiom of Tibet, 446, and another case is quoted in n. 2. 
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Finally ,» Scharff has very tentatively suggested that there might be a connexion between 
the pole of Min's shrine and the 111.— ¢nwt, for Min was one of many gods who had a 
sanctuary of this much-diseussed name. He bases his suggestion on the spelling, which he 
thinks perhaps goes back to 1 ént ‘a pole’! 

Thus a pole in one form or another is continually encountered during a study of Min. It is 
found m the personal name ‘The Pillar of Min’; one was set up at the dedication of a town 
to him ; another was set up for a ceremony before him; it represented the pole of his shrine ; 
and that in its turn could represent the whole shrine which was composite. The pole of the 
ceremony belonged specially to Min'’s Bull, who shows signs of being a Sky-Bull, and quite 
apart from Min the Bull of the Sky himself had to do with various pillars. He was identified 
with one, ‘the Pillar of Eye-paint', and with another that belonged to Nubia, Min's special 
country; and both the Bull himself and this latter pillar were associated with a third, ‘The 
Pillar of the Stars’. 

It remains now to inquire why the pillar or pole should have been so closely associated 
with Min, A very good reason may be found at once in the evidence already adduced that 
Min was a sky- and air-god, for such association is quite common not only abroad but also 
in Egypt itself. In Crete the young warrior god descends from the sky alongside a high pole 
(Fig. 8). The meteorite-god Elagabalus, who has helped 
us 60 Often before, affords evidence here. It was planned 
to set up a great column, on the top of which the sacred 
meteorite should be raised aloft into its native element. 
He was also called Ammudates, which name is accepted | 
as incorporating the Arabic ‘amid, ‘a tent-pole, pillar, +X 
éte’.* Again, the eagle is well known as the storm-bird, 
and he is often set upon a pillar. On the top of Mount 
Lycaeus in Greece there was an altar to Zeus, and in 
front of it, to the east, stood a pair of pillars sup- 
porting gilded eagles.6 At Kara Kush in the Taurus Mountains, north of Samosata, is 
a monument consisting of three sets of pillars, each set supporting a tablet flanked by o 
pair of eagles in the one case,’ and a pair of bulls and lions in the others. Like the eagle, the 
bull and the lion were storm-animals. In Roman times statues of the victorious Jupiter 
were often uplifted on high pillars.’ At Delphi in Greece there was the old sacred meteorite 
‘The Stone of Cronus and the omphalos of Apollo. These were storm- and hght-gods 
respectively, and here at Delphi the omphalos itself seems to have supported a pole." The 
pole, therefore, clearly had a significance of its own in relation to sky-gods. 

Returning to Egypt, and bearing this in mind, we find some very clear evidence as to 
the nature of the pole. Min was not the only god to possess one. Khniim was a sky-god'® 
and in Ptolemaic days it is said that ‘he putteth Nut under the eky like a great pillar of air 








' 2.458., 62, 95. 

® Evans, The Palace of Minos, 1, p. 160, fig. 115, reproduced here aa Fig, 6. 

® Script. Hist. Aug. (Teubner), Elagabalus, xxiv, 7. 

* Roscher, Lerikon, «.v.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyelopddie, s.v. By the late time of one of these inscrip- 
tions he had been completely solarized. 

* Pausanias, vi, 38, 7. 

® Humann and Puchstein, Reisen tn Kleinasien wad Nordsyrien, pp. 215 ff, Pls. xv, 2, xvii, 2, xviii, 1, 
For the date, first century B.c., see p. 226. ? Cook, Zeus, 0, 57 fi. 

* Pousaning, x, 24, 6, ¢f. my article Boetyls appearing shortly in Journ. Hell. Stud. 

* Cook, op. cit., 0, pp. 169 ff. 1 Journal, 20, 142. Cy. also pp. 146, 148, 149, 
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({4y22=)" Fig. 9" shows a graphic representation of such a pillar of air. A pole called 
the wh was quite well known in Egypt, but what has not yet been appreciated ia that it 
was a sky-pole, It was worshipped at Cusae, where the local goddess, Hathor, was called 
by the Greeks Aphrodite Urania,? the name of the meteorite goddess at Aphaca 

4, near Byblos in Syria The wh is at least aa old as the Old Kingdom, when pictures 
+/—/ show it to bea papyriform pillar crowned with the stiff feathers of Min and other 
sky-gods (Fig. 10).5 In the Middle Kingdom it also has Min’s fagellum attached, 
and a triple form shows two of the pillars surmounted by feather-wearing faleons 
of Min’s class of god.’ The wh thus proclaims itself a sky-pole by some of the 
sims we have already met in Min. It is probably significant that there was also a 
pillar at another nome of Hathor-Aphrodite, Wrdyt, the tenth of Upper Egypt." 
Another significant thing is that this brings us back once more to Min, for the 
tenth nome has associated itself with him in more ways than one, especially with several 
of his features as a celestial god, see pp. 156, 163. That the wh was indeed a great sky- 
pole is now seen to be clearly stated in the late Nineteenth Dynasty passage ‘'Thou great 
wh which beginnest in Heaven [and reachest to] the Underworld’? Moreover, it seems to 
be identified here with one of the forms of Ptah, and he was one of the gods before 
whom the ceremony of ‘The Uplifting of the Sky’ was performed.” A similar 
pillar, dwn, is mentioned at the beginning of the Fichteenth Dy asty, when 
= it is said ‘Thonder is in the southern sky in (?) the night, storm is in the northem 
‘We sky. The Pillar is fallen in the water."!" This clearly means that a thunderstorm 
shakes it into the abyas. While Eeyptologists have long been accustomed to the 
| four supports of heaven, a single one such as these has hitherto eseaped notice. 
Fic. 10, 28? #2alogy ekes out the scraps of information already gained about them, and 
mikes it clear that this is what they are. Prof. A. B. Cook likens the Jupiter- 

pillars of Kurope to the sky-pillar, Irminsil, of our Saxon forefathers22 It was a huge, 
wooden, universal post supporting all things,” and seems to have originated in a great tree. 
Such a world-tree was the Yggdrasil of northern Europe. ‘This had its roots in the lower 
regions and supported not only the earth but also the sky above.!4 Evans has recently shown 


* Daresay in Ree. de trav. 27, 87, 1. 51; of. p. 192, 1.1. 

* Drawn from Mariette, Dendérah, rv, Pl. 23, fig, b. 

* Blackman, Meir, 1,2, Unless a miniature one was so used it was not the sceptre of the goddess aa sup- 
posed on p. 3. Sethe, Urgeschichte, 16, has also realized that it was a pillar, but not that it was a sky-pole. 
The wh was personified by a bull (O.0.2., 1032, cole. 521 {f.), 

* Sozomen, Fecles, Hiat., 1, ch. v (publ. in Migne, Patrologiae jae Cursua Completus, Series Graeea, " 
vol. Lxvit, col. 048). See tbo Wainwright in ZA8., Tl, 43. ia | a 

* Blackman, op. cil. 1,3, For these feathers as representing the air, see Journal, 17, 194, 195; 20, 
M4, 145. Fig. 10 is drawn from Blackman, op. cit., 0, Pl. xviii, 2. " Id., op. cit., 1, 4. 

* Id., op. eit., 1. 3, fig. 1. Is the shrine on the central one comparuble to that among the other objects 
on the Ptolemair pole of the Min ceremony, Mariette, Dendérah, 1, Pl. xxiii? 

" See p. 163 supra. The nome had been hers at least since the Nineteenth Dynasty, Gauthier in Ree. de 
frov., 35, 23. 

* Lange, Der magiache Papyrus Harris, p. 72, Ul. 4, and his commentary pp. 75, 76 ( publ. in Det byl. 
danske Vidensk. Selukab, Hist.-fil. Medd,, 1927, xiv, 2), 

“, Chnbes, Le calendrier des jours Jastes et néfastes, 75; Brugsch, Matériaux... du calendrier, Pt. xii, 1. 10; 
id... Dred Feat-Kalemder, Pi. ii, 1. 13; cf. also Journal, 20, 142, 

“ Wrestinski, Der Papyrua Ebers, 1, p. 102, no. 360, 

™ Cook, Zeus, 0, 60 if, 

"* Id., op. eil., p. 53, n. 2; “Irminsul , . . universalis columna, quasi sustinensa omnia’. 
‘4 Stallybrass, op. cit., 706 
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in the sixteenth century z.c.t To this we may add Homer's deseription of Mount ‘ Atlas, 
who knows the depths of every sea, and himself possesses the tall pillars which keep earth 
and sky asunder’.* The great wh which began in heaven and reached to the Underworld was 
clearly another Atlas, Ygedrasil, or still more accurately Irminsil, a great pole which bound 
the whole universe together. The pillar, tion, was much the same, though it only seems to 
have held up the heavens. 

If its foundations were loosened it was liable to fall down. It is evident that if such a 
pillar fell, the sky would fall too, for there would be nothing to hold it up. As a matter of 
fact such a catastrophe was to be feared in Egypt, for in the early Middle Kingdom a eondi- 
tion 1s stated in which * Nut (the sky-goddess) will fall to the ground’,? and later on, in the 
Twentieth Dynasty, Neith similarly threatens that ‘the heaven shall crash to the ground’,# 
This anxiety was not confined to Egypt, but has been widespread. In 985 n.0. the Celts 
told Alexander the Great that the only thing they feared was that some day the sky might fall 
upon them.’ In 179 2.0. a tremendous thunderstorm accompanied by hail and rain broke 
over another Danubian army, which fled, saying ‘that the sky was falling upon them’. 
The possibility of this calamity still caused concern to the Irish of the early Middle Ages, 
whose oath began, ‘If the sky do not fall with its rain of stars upon the face of the earth 
where we are camped’? and its memory still lingers among us to-day in the nursery story of 
Henny Penny who went to tell the king that the sky was falling. The danger also appears 
in the Arabian Nights: the Unbelieving Ginn describing his overthrow by the Believing 
Ginn says ‘he cast at me a shooting star of fire (shihab min nar)... and he cried out at me 
so terrible a cry that meseemed the skies were fallen flat upon. me, and the mountaina trembled 
at his voiee’.* The Irish oath goes on to envisage an earthquake and the overwhelming of 
the land by the sea. The story of the Danubian army, that of the Arabian Nights, and the 
terms of the Irish oath, provide the details for a general understanding of the fear. It was 
due to the physical shaking, noise, and downpouring of the skies: to a thunderstorm with 
hail and rain, a rain of stars, or, mythologically expressed, a battle with shooting stars, 

It is established that great showers of meteorites have at times accompanied earthquakes, 
and that there is an approximate coincidence between earthquakes and the thirty-three 
year period of meteoric showers,’ Moreover, flashes of light in the sky have often been 
reported at the time of an earthquake!" Yet again, a very violent thunderstorm does shake 
the ground under the observer." and earthquakes do sometimes ewamp the land with the 
sea’? In Eeypt these conditions are indicated several times, excepting the onrash of the 
ea. In the Pyramid Texte there is the famous passage, ‘The sky rains; the stars darken({?) ; 
the Bows rush about; the bones of the Earth-gods tremble'2? Another similar one comes in 
§ 1150: *The sky rejoiceth loudly at him; the earth trembleth at him; the bail is dispersed 





' Evans in Journ. Hell. Stud., 45, 51, 73, or lea fully in hia Palace of Mines, or, 145 ff. 


* Odysaer, 1, Ul. 52-4. * Lacan in Quibell, Excavations at Saggara, 106-7, p. 52. 
* Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1, p. 15, 3, 1. 2. 
* Arrian, Anabagia, 1, iv, 8; Strabo, C. 302. * Livy, Xt, 58. 


* H. d'Arboia de Jubainville, Lea premiers habitants de T Europe (184), 0, p. 314, n. 2. 

* Burton, The Thousand Nights and a Night (Benares, 1885), v1, 100 = Macnaghten, The Alif Laila 
(Caleutta, 1899), 201, 97. 

" J. Milne, Forthquakes and Other Karth Movements (1913), 262, 203. “" Id., op. cit., 267. 

~ 4 famous case is that reported by Herodotus, vit, 37, where at Delphi two rocks were opportunely 
shaken down by a thunderstorm on to the invaders. 

™ See for instance Milne, op. cit., 165-77. The series of waves following the famous earthquake at Lisbon 
in 1755 were thirty to sixty feet high, “ Pyr., $303, and see Faulkner in Journal, 10, 97 ff. 
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for him: he roareth like Seth'.) In the early Kighteenth Dynasty it was the thunderstorm 
which would shake down the twn-pillar (p. 168), 

Thus, a pillar or pole is a very common adjunct to a sky-god, whether in Egypt or 
abroad, and Min's possession of one is yet more evidence of this side of his nature. It is 
suitable to a god ‘who standeth upon his mountains (ffiyw)’ and “who cometh upon the 
mountains’, for the mountains also have been thought to support the sky. In Egypt Mount 
Bakhau was said to have done this at least as early as the Middle Kingdom,* and m Greece 
it was said of Mount Atlas, as has just been seen. 





In the companion article Min has already been shown to have been « thunderbolt-god, 
that is to say, a sicy-god. In the present one much more has heen addneed in the same vein. 
It 1s common for the weather and fertility to coalesce in one god, and Min was only an early 
and good example of this. The secret of the identification of Min with Perseus lies in the 
fact that they were both thonderbolt- and sky-gods. Bulls regularly belonged to the aky- 
gods all over the Near East, henee, as Min shows many signs of being one also, it was suitable 
that he should have the ‘White Bull’. While Min himself could be called ‘the King upon 
the rain-clouds’, his Bull was said to be ‘opening the rain-clouds, the wind on the river’. 
Min was worshipped by * Bellowers’, and bellowings again are a commonplace with sky-gods, 
whether in Egypt or abroad. There was a certain violence in the character both of Min and 
his Bull, and this is usual among sky-gods, The mountains are the special territory of Min 
and his Bull as of other alivanoids ; they often serve to hold up the sky. Like the Bull of 
the Sky, Min’s Bull was intimately related to a pole, and the pole or pillar was of the very 
essence of Min's worship. It is highly probable that this was a sky-pole, for such are found 
in Egypt—where they represent the air—as elsewhere. They often occur with sky- and 
metéeorite-gods, such as Zeus, Apollo, Elazabalus, Aphrodite Urania, and Nut, or they may 
be found with mountains such as Mount Atlas. These things we know to be original in 
Min's worship, many, in fact, prehistoric, They have to be searched for with the help of 
archaeology and comparative religion, for they scarcely find expression in the literature. 
The reason probably is that during the historic period they were eclipsed by the fertility 
side of Min's nature. No doubt with him, as with other gods of his class, this tended to 
come more and more into prominence, Solarization was the other fate which befell old aky- 
gods, but Min escaped that, though it overtook his derivative, Amin. 

* The trembling, speaking, quaking, weeping, and burning of the aky are accompanied by the trembling 
of the earth, but without further indication as to the cause, Pyr., §§ 143, 549, 924, 1110, 1365, 2063, 2109, 
In § 1120 they speak and tremble when the Pharaoh ascends to the aky, It was this which caused the thunder- 
storm just mentioned. 

? Sethe in Z_A.S., 59, Pl. 44%, 1. 8a, and p. 74. See also Journal, 18, 165. 


NOTES ON SOME FUNERARY AMULETS 
Br ALAN W. SHORTER 


Tue following paper is an expansion of some notes collected by myself in 1980 when working 
through the British Museum collection of Egyptian amulets, Some of the ideas contained 
in it appeared as bare suggestions in a short paper! contributed by me to the Semaine 
dgyptologique held at Brassels in 1980, but were then worked out no farther, The intention 
of the present paper is to review brieily the evidence available for ascertaining the real 
purpose underlying the use of certain amulets, which purpose hitherto has not bean fully 
understood, or about which some confusion appears to exist, I have to thank the Keeper of 


the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities for permission to publish the texts 
inscribed on some of the Museum specimens, 





Posrrion oF AMULETS ox THE Musory 


The only conspectus published is that of Petrie in his Amulets (pp. 51, 52, and Pls.1ff.), 
but this does not go back earlier than the Twenty-first Dynasty. For positions in the Saite 
period forther evidence will be found in Barsanti and Maspero, Fouilles autour de la 4 gbpmesag 
dOuwnos in Ann. Serc., 1, 162, 268 if., 267 ff., 269 ff., and Barsanti in Ann. Serv., 2 (1901), 
102 ff., while for the Kighteenth Dynasty we now have the mummy of Tuttankhamin, with 
its wealth of splendid amulets found undisturbed, recorded by Carter in his second volume 
onthe tomb. ‘The positions of the amulets upon the body of Tuttankhamiin agree in general 
with those recorded from later periods, and an examination of the evidence from the sources 
quoted above shows clearly that a definite canon of arrangement (admitting some variations) 
was Observed in the placing of amulets upon the mummy from the Eighteenth Dynasty to 
the Thirtieth, confusion only appearing in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, when they 
were scattered at random on the body. 








Toe Heant-scanap 

This amulet, in the form of a large searab, usually of a bard green stone,* was in use from 
the late Middle Kingdom until Roman times, and was apparently enclosed within the 
of the mummy over the heart.4 The base of the scarab is very often inseribed 

with the text of Spell 30 5 (oceasionally $0 4) of the Book of the Dead, the main object of 
which was to prevent the heart from giving evidence against the deceased in the Judgement 
before Osiris. The purpose of this text in its relation to the heart is therefore clear; what, 
however, ia by no means so clearly stated in standard Egyptologieal text-books is the 


* Printed in the Chronique d' Egypte, July 1991. It is « grateful pleasure for the writer to recall that, since 
he himeelf was unable to be present at the Semaine, hia paper was read for him, with characteristic kindness, 
by the late Dr. H. R. Hall. * Generally termod * green basalt’. 

* So the rubric of Spell 64 of the Book of the Dead aeema to prescribe; archaeologionl evidence, however, 
is meagre. It certainly did not ‘replace’ the heart (supposed to have been removed) as many of the older 
hooks an Egyptian archaeology wrongly state. ‘The heart was regularly left in the body, attached to ita large 
vessela. See Elliot Smith and Dawson, Eyyption Mumunies, 146. The heart-scorab waa sometimes auspended 
from the neck by a wire (Carter, The Tomb of Tul-onth- Amen, 1, 83, 121); Budge, The Mummy, 2nd ed., 
203), and also often mounted in a rectangular pectoral. 
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significance of the heart-searab itself. Why exactly was the scarab-form chosen as the 
vehicle of this powerful spell? 

Dr. Gardiner, in The Tomb of Amenemhét (p. 112), states that the spells of the Book of the 
Dead assigned to the amulets of the Dad, the Girdle-tie and the Heart-scarab, “show elearly 
enough that these [amulets] were originally designed to replace or stimulate the fonctions 
of the dead man’s back, his blood and his heart respectively’. 

That this idea of stimulating the dead organ again to life underlay the use of the heart- 
scarab appears very likely indeed, if we consider the general significance of the searahb as 
the symbol of self-created life and resurreetion,? but there certainly existed another idea 
side by side with this, which must have possessed equal importance for the Egyptian mind. 
The key to this idea is to be found in the words of the invocation of the heart in Spell 80 p: 
Sop— 8 b IT: which is rendered by Dr. Gardiner, O my breast of my upgrowing,? 
and, in a later publication, O my heart of my different ages (lit. my forms) !* 

Now Samuel Bireh, in an important essay On Formulas relating to the Heart, which was 
published in serial form during the years 1866 to 1870," took the view that the word hprw 
was to be rendered ‘transformations’, the reference being to the various forms into which 
the deceased believed he would be able to change himeelf, such as a falcon of gold, a lotus, 
a bme-bird, ete., described in Spells 76-88 of the Book of the Dead.* The hpr-sign, ie. the 
scarab, therefore, as the verb ‘to transform oneself’, ‘become’, was naturally chosen, so 
Bireh contended, for the amulet which was to bear the heart-spell, and T would like to draw 
the attention of students to this theory of the heart-searab, and to urge ite adoption. In 
view of the insistence throughout the Book of the Dead upon the deceased's power to 
accomplish transformations, this translation of the word iprie would appear to be the 
correct one,’ and the expression “heart of my transformations’ ean then only mean ‘heart 
which wills or desires my transformations’, an interpretation which is fully supported by 
passages in Egyptian literature dealing with the heart and its functions, I need here only 
refer to the famous Memphite dramatic text which describes the creation of the Sun-god 
Atti first as a thought occurring in the heart of Ptah and then ag a word finding utterance 
upon his tongue.’ From the heart (—mind) proceeded all the actions of the will which 
resulted in the accomplishment of a deed. In the deceased's heart would oceur first the 
desire to make a certain transformation, and then the action of the will to accomplish it. 
Thus the rubrie of Spell 20 states that knowledge of the spell will enable the deceased to 
make all transformations (hprw) according to the dictates of his heart (r didi ib-f)2 and similarly 
the rubrie of Spell 64 (short version) claims that he will be able to make transformations 
(hprw) wito whatever his heart desires (m ntt ib-f).2 Thus, in Spell 80, after saluting his heart 
as the organ which he received together with his whole body from his mother at birth, he 
goes on to address it us the source of the motive power to accomplish the god-like changes 
of form which he desires in the life after death. | 

* Bee Hall, Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, efc., in the Britigh Museum, 1, xviii; Budge, The Mummy, 2nd 
edl., 278. * Gardiner, op, cit, 113. 

" Gardiner, Egyption Grammar, § 260, * Z.A.8., 4 (1866), 50 to 8 (L870), 73. 

* Birch, however, seems to have been misled by variants of -._ or —~ for ~~ in the expression |h-i n hprurt 
to conclude that, even in the original form of the text, the deceased waa expressing a wish not to ‘undergo 
any tronsmigrtions in the future atate, beyond thoge necessary to his passage through the Hades’. 

* This is apparently realized hy Piankoff, Le Cour dang les textes égyptiens, 81, 82. 

" Sethe, Dramatiacke Texte su altaegyptischen Mijsterienapielen, 50. 

" Budge, Book of the Dead (Text, 110), 1. 118. * Budge, op. cit., 10. 

" See the important variants given by Birch, op. cif. & (1870), 46, TN EY BBY Bal cnc my heart 
whereby J accomplish (or one accomplishes) transformation, andl Arty & i Aprw ‘heart rich in mations’. 
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Now the hieroglyph of the word ‘to become’, ‘to come into existence’, and also ‘to be 
transformed’, is the scarali-beetle {}, the symbol of the Sun-god as generative power, the 
creature which appeared to come into existence out of nothing even as the Sun-god himself 
came into being of himself alone (hpr ds-f). It follows, therefore, that in the case of an 
amulet mtended to protect the most important organ of the human body, the organ which 
was believed to be the source of all the creative action of man, the searab-beetle would be 
the obvious and natural form for it to take. It only remains to add that the figures often 
engraved upon the heart-searab, of Osiris between Isis and Nephthys, or of the bne-bird of 
Héc, would seem to indicate the usual practice of identifying each part of the human body 
with the corresponding part of a god. Thus the deceased's heart would be thought of as 
the ‘still heart" of Osiris, which was quickened agum to life, or as the heart of R&, the author 
of the Universe, the heart from which the supreme ereative impulse came forth. 

We may now summarize the ideas underlying the use of the heart-searab as follows, 
without insisting that any one is older than the others: 

1. The searab-beetle as symbol of the generative Sun-god, the principle of life out of 

nothing. Intended to stimulate the dead heart once more to life. 
2. The searab-beetle as the symbol of ‘transformation’, and the hieroglyph with which 
that word was written. Intended to assist the dead person's ‘heart of his transforma- 
tions’ to accomplish the magical changes described in Spells 76-88. 

4. Intended by virtue of Chapter 505, inseribed upon it, to prevent the heart from 
weighing too heavy in the seales of Truth, and thus causing the deceased to be 
eondemned by Osiris. 





Tue Two Fineurs 
For some time past this amulet lias been explained as the two fingers of Horus which 
the latter extended to lis father Osiris, in order to assist him to mount to the top of the 
heavenly ladder.* There seems to be, however, no evidence for such an interpretation of the 
amulet, and the theory would appear to rest solely upon such a statement as § 990 in the 
Pyramid Terts where, at the end of the well-known passage about the ladder (mkt), it is 
said of the deceased king: Tr —22)=h\- 1h 4 N. springs up to the 


sity, to the two jingers of the god, the lord of the ladder, But the expression r diwy is used in the 
Pyramid Texts with the meaning simply of ‘to the presence of’, ‘to the side of’? and this 
is quite likely ita meaning here. Moreover, even if the literal meaning were intended in this 
passage, which is possible in view of the immadiately preceding statement that every spirit 
‘opens his hand’ to the king, the significance would rather be ‘hand', two fingers standing 
for all the fingers.“ Lastly, apart from all this, the connexion of the funerary amulet with 
this passage is purely arbitrary, and is supported by no other indications. 

* Brit. Mus. 7878 actually has the fec-bind and the words 44 n Rt niry, ‘the heart of Ré&the divine’ (Budge, 
Mummy, 2nd ed., 205). The bar also appears frequently upon the heart-amulet which, like the hoart-searab, is 
employed of o vehicle of Spell 30. The dee is further connected with Spell 20c, which relates to the 
carnelian heart-amulet. In this text the deceased exclaims: J am the bnw, the soul of Ré, who guides the geda 
fo the U ndenwortd (071), thus suggesting thatthe bmeracts as o kind of poyoropess, who will enable the deceasrd’s 
soul, with which his heart is closely bound up, to reach the next world in safvty, anc will also enable it to 
‘come forth upon earth’, as the text goes on to say, See also Birch in #.4.9., 6 (1867), 16. 

" E.g., Budge, op. cit., 325, 

' Wo. d. oeg. Spe., ¥, 663, and see Pyr. Texts, §§ 405, 2180. 

* Wh. d. aeg. Spr. v, 563 ; and Pyr. Texts, § 1208. Two fingers would, in any case, be of little assistance to a 
person climbing a ladder. Moreover, the preposition ir could not signify ‘by means of", as understood by 
Budge (ibid.). 
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Now on collecting the instances in which the position of this amulet upon mummies 
has been recorded, we find that it is usually placed on the left side of the pelvis, near the 
enibalming incision in the left flank) and [ would tentatively suggest that we should see 
in the amulet the fingers of the embalmer. It is possible that it represents the two extended 
fingers which may well have been inserted through the fresh incision in order to work it 
open sufficiently to enable the whole hand to enter and to begin the process of evisceration. 
If any mythological connexions exist, as would be expected, we may perhaps suppose that 
the fingers are those of Anubis, the embalmer of Osiris and so in theory of all the Osirianized 
dead. I am fully aware that this explanation is hypothetical, but it has, at least, the support 
of the canonteal position assigned to the amulet upon the body. 


THe NAME-BEAD AND THE SERPENT-IIHAD 
(a) The Name-bead, 

This amulet is so termed here for the sake of convenience, since it frequently bears 
simply the name of the deceased person. The bead 1s usually made of carnelian; it occurs in 
the lista of objects for the dead figured on Middle Kingdom coffins, and is depicted as 
worn upon the throat in the decoration of mummy-masks and anthropoid coffins.* In shape 
the bead ia of the barrel-type, or else the flattened type, and, as already said, very often 
bears simply the name of the deceased, ¢.g., No. 507423 in the British Museum, made for Iy, 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 7535, a later example of blue glazed composttion, inscribed 
for.... 7 | lo adh [lie Sometimes, however, the bead is inseribed with the short text: 
MATAN.|[—sc ik 2a" This may be rendered: Words spoken by Osiris N.: 
‘Give light to Isis with (or as?) the brilliant one!” This short text occurs also on a carnelian 


(b) Serpent-head amulet 
from the Serapeum® (after name and title of Apis): dd-f ||] “>)— sj; — 4. ©. The 


determinative of sft with the eye in this example shows clearly that the epithet ‘brilliant 
one’ is applied here, as regularly in Egyptian texts, to the Sun-god’s eye." Now the uraews 
upon the god's forehead was identified with his eye, and was also called sAt,* hence it would 
be very natural that the amulet of the serpent-head should be a representation of the 
uraeus worn by the Sun-god, which is thus implored to lend its powerful protection against 
the Beneecon serpents of the Underworld which are his enemies even more than the de- 
ceased’s.2 The deceased person is, for the purpose of the spell, identified with Isis, possibly 


* See Petric, Amulets, 51; Barsanti in Ann. Serv., 2,103; Barsanti and Muspero, Fowilles autour de la 
pyramide d'Ounas in don, Serv. 1, 162. 

* Bee Mace and Winlock, The Tom) of Senebtiai, 63. The authors give » valusble account of the bead. 
The large carnelian barrel-bead found with the mummy of Senebtiai waa actually imitated in carnelian inlay 
on the neck of the anthropoid coffin. * Published by me in Liverpool Annals, 17, 73. ff. 

* E.g. Reisner, Amulels (Cal. pen. du Musee du Caire), Nos. 12012, 12019. 

* Mariette, Le Séropéum de Memphia, Pl. 11, A variant of the text, found on a carnelian ‘name-bead’, 
appears on the same plate: gd mdw (in) Wate Hp: lo] -—°9 } GS2|—, where it is difficult: to understand 
the -# at the end. A possible rendering, understanding sd ath ia: “May Isis give light to (me) with her 
urgeus’, from which it might perhaps be inferred that the other examples of the text quoted above are to be 
rendered: *May Isis, na the trace, give light to (me)'. But this alternative rendering does not alter the 
general import of the text. See also Budge, Mummy, Ind ed., 323. 

* Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 17. T Op. cif. 1, 16. 
* Budge states (op. cit., 323) that the spella engraved on serpent-head amulets are taken from Spells 34 
and 35 of the Book of the Dead, which are spells against snake-bite, but I can find no example #0 insoribed. 
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in reminiscence of the protection afforded by R& to Isis and Horus when they were living 
in the papyrus swamps, when Thoth was sent to bring the infant Horus back to life after 
he had been stung by a scorpion. The view that sit here refers to the uraeus is confirmed 
by the text earved on the Cairo specimen No. 548321 dd mdw in Weir N. +525) —1% 
% l= |]: Words spoken by Osiris N.: ‘O thou who art on the forehead, I have brought 
if (?) to thee, even the Horus-eye in sound condition !", where there can be no doubt that it is the 
uraeus Which ts referred to. A variant of this text, omitting reference to the wraews, appears 
on another example, Cairo 5846:1| j J=—" }l!=—+ Being, |= — : D have brought to 
thet the sound eye of Horus which iz in Aliydos, J have browpht it to thee! 

Now the facts, that a text invoking the Sun-god's aid through his wraews ocours on the 
name-bead as well as on the serpent-head amulet, and that the ntual position of both 
amulets is usually upon the throat,* suggest that the name-bead also was intended, at all 
events sometimes, as a protection against the serpents of the Underworld. The throat 
was, no doubt, thought of as a part very liable to be bitten, especially when the body lay 
extended inert in the tomb, 

Other texts from snake-head amulets, of a fragmentary nature, are quoted by Budge (op. 
eit,, 323), to which may be added one from Brit. Mus, 26245: ot sehalahl tae F 
Words spoken by Ratmdse: ‘O Horus, mayest thou give light to me!’ 


THE Goupes Fancon-nEap CoLnar 

Spell 158 of the Book of the Dead, devoted to the miniature collar with two faleon- 
heads, does not appear till the ‘Saite Recension’. This little amulet of late times 1s the 
descendant of the full-size faleon-collar depicted in the Middle-Kingdom coffin paintings, 
which, like the vulture and Horus collars, etc., became for funerary purposes o dummy 
collar in shoet-gold, as on the mummy of Tuttankhamiin, This splendid ornament, has 
shrunk to the size of a small amulet, usually made of sheet-gold in Saite times and inseribed 
with Spell 158° (as directed in the rabrie), and of gilded wood‘ or wax in the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The text® of Spell 158 may be rendered as follows: 

Spell for a collar of gold to be placed on the neck of the deceased. Recitation by Osiris N.: 

‘O my father! O my brother! O my mother Isis!* Unswathe me! Behold me! I am one of the 

unswathed ones who see Géb!" 
The magieal function of this amulet from the Saite period onwards is thus shown clearly 
by this chapter to have been the freeing of the dead person by Osiris, Isis, and Horus from 
his mummy-wrappings so that he may live once more, 


Tae Fivisc VuuTune 
This is the Saite descendant of the Vulture collar of earlier times, depicted in the coffin 
paintings of the Middle Kingdom, its history resembling that of the faleon-head collar 
(see above) and the Horus-collar, But whereas the vulture collar and the amulet of the 
Note, however, that in the former chapter the deceased identifica himself with the urneus (*rtrf), as also with 
the lynx (msfdt), the aworn enemy of Apophis and other evil snakes. Hall considered that the serpent- 
head amulet was originally a phallus, the form of a serpent being a later development, 


| Reisner, op. cit. © Petrie, Arundets, 21, 20; Carter, The J'omb of Tul-anth- Amen, 0, 117. 
* F.9., Maspero in Ann. Serv., 3 (1902), Pl. ii, 1, 2. =: | E en 
“ Bg., Brit. Mua, 2236. ® Budge, Book of the Dead (1910), 1, 19. 


* Tt is worth while to mention that in the version of this spell preserved in a Ptolemaic Book of the Dead 
in the British Museum (No. 10558) the ‘mother’ invoked is not Isis, but the goddess Menhyt. 
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standing vulture were certainly intended to represent the goddess Nekhebet (c 

to the collar and amulet of the uraeus-goddess Uto), the text of Spell 157 of the Book of 

the Dead, which does not appear till the late period, shows that the little Saite amulet 

portrays Isis m vulture-form. The text! may be tentatively rendered as follows: 

Isis has come, she has traversed the city, she has sought out the secret places of Horus 

when he came forth from his swamps... es eee , he has obtained protection, and there ts 
deoreed to hie the sovereignty of the momet after: he has woped d great hallls ret enktt i he 
plants the fear of him, he creates the dread of him, his mother, the (rreat Lady, protects him 
against those who allack Horus, 


Thus the vulture appears to be Isis, who will protect the deceased even as she protected 
her son Horus, Aetual specimens? of this amulet are usually made of sheet-gold im Saite 
times, and iInseribed with this spell, as the rubric thereof directs. 


AbpDITIONAL Note on THE HEART-SCARAB 


Reference should also be made to the passage in the opening section of the auto- 
biography of tAbmose son of Ibana, ir-n-i pred m dmi nm Nhb? and to the disenssion 
as to its exact meaning by Schifer! ‘The meaning of the word fprw in this passage, 
however, still remains most uncertain, and its bearing upon the expression in Spell 80 8 
is therefore hypothetical. On the other hand, I thmk that the evidence adduced above 
will show that the interpretation of the word hprw in Spell 300 aa ‘transformations’ was 
in the mind of the users of the heart-searab. 


' Budge, op. cit., 18. * Maspero, cil., Pi. i, 6, & 
* Sethe, U'rk., rv, 2. * Z.A.S., 62, 102. en tesirevnc i: inh aA FC cantiner Journal, 5, 40. 


THE VERB 7 ‘TO SAY’ AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


Ix Z.A.S., 64, 8 Sethe called attention to a verb jj or || 4) ‘to say’ which occurred twice in 
a text from the temple of Luxor, remarking that this verb had been observed already by 
de Buck m Pyr., §§ 282 if., 911 ff., Z.4.S., 57, 103 and the Middle Kingdom version of 
Chapter 99 of the Book of the Dead. Sinee that text was published other instances have 
come to hight, and the following verb-forms have been noted: 

Infinitive. ||) |. (| a4—)|) ‘Declamation by Isis, She says........" Lamentations of 
Isis and Nephithys, 2,1; similarly 3,1; 4,1; 5, 3. 9, in each case introducing a long utterance. 
This text is of Ptolemaic date, but is written in an idiom approximating to Middle Eeyp- 
tian." The fact that this passage is a title or heading shows that the verb-form ia the infinitive 
followed by agential in and not édm-in-f;onemay compare thecommon *7)_! ‘recitation by’ 
such- "STS Oped a cheat 

{4 -\~—', | U---‘Utterance which he pronounces as a magic spell’, Z.4.S8., 59, 47* 
(S1, 26; J6 has the variant | |). introducing the said spell. Here the infinitive is purely 
nominal in sense, with qualifying relative clause, the function being again that of a title or 
heading. The later versions of the text have not understood this |l 4) = and have 
substituted did-lir-f, thereby changing a heading into an instruction ‘he shall ill say". 

It is also probable that the word % ‘utterance’ which oceurs in —t—f{4— 7 
p-— Juu Lj “they waft up this thy goodly utterance to Nehebkau', Pyr., 1708¢, is 
nothing but the infinitive of poe verb used as a noun.* 


Old Perfective. => (PE lJ Q——- FITS 
mother of this P.,” say I (i- AS ‘give thy breast to this P. that this P. may suck at a 
Pyr., § 911b-« (Spruch 470), 1st sing. In the parallel versions of M. and N. the speech is in 
the Ist person (“O my mother’, ete.), and the verb for ‘says’ is in the $rd person with nomi- 
nal subject (‘says M., N."), the 4dm-n-f form being employed, see below under this heading. 
With the use of the old perfective to introduce oratio recta compare "5¢° ‘I said’, Sin., 
B 45. 114, 


The above passage continues with the reply of the goddess: =P =(?}| “RS a = 


Ct leTe Sl 4 lee lS SRUABA SIRENS Sle 
* O my son P.," says she (i-t{1)), “take to thee my breast that thou mayest suck it", says 
she, “that thou mayest live”, says she, “whilst thou art little”, says she. “Thou ascendest 
to the sky as do falcons, thy plumes are those of birds”, says she’, Pyr., §§ 9124-918), The 
position of the first Instance of [|= in exact correspondence to that of 1-4 in the preceding 
sentence, between the vocative and the mam speech, shows that this is indeed the old perfec- 
tive Srd fem, sing. of f and not a writing of My‘ king’, 'T-i(?) oceurs again in an almost exactly 
similar context im § 1109b. 

Further on in Spruch 470 we meet the old perfective Ist sing. again: ‘Whither goes he? 
epublished and translated by the present writer in Mdlanges Maspero, 1, 337 ff. 
af jaacerrunpraneanianyaaps de Buck, to whom I am also indebted for some valuable criticizms, 

Aa 
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“This P. goes to heaven for (?) all life and prosperity that this P. may see his father, that 
this P. may see R&," |—j—] >a Bb fell RAaelS say 1 (even) to the 
high regions, to the Sethite regions "’, §§ 914ce—-915b. Here the verb ( has been left in the 
Ist person in error, the N.-version having more correctly ‘says N.’, using the sdm-n-f.? 

For other examples of the old perfective see Pyr., §§ 282a; 284a; 2850; 939a-4; 10216; 
1862¢, and various Middle-Egyptian instances, all quoted below, pp. 182-3, under d; for 
possible, but very doubtful, examples see Pyr., §§ 1696-3, quoted below, p. 181, under ¢, 
with my remarks thereon. 

$am-n-ttorm. yo] —(@]d—a— Ia oF Bl |—-) "0 my mother,” says 
N., “give me thy breast that I may suck it", saya N.', Pyr.,§ 911b-«. The P.-text has the 
old perfective t-/cl, see above, 

‘“Q Bull of Offerings, bow thine horn and let N. pass” \\i—(N] saya N.’, § 9140-4. 
Here the P.-text has the édm-f form ||, see below. 

‘“ Whither goest thou?" “N, goes to heaven that N. may see his father, that N. may 
see Réet,” ED says N., “(even) to the high regions, to the Sethite regions”', §§ 914e-9155, 
For the P.-version with the old perfective 1-4¢1) see above. 

Seth in the form of a black pig has injured Horus. ‘Thus spake (dd-in) Ret, “ The pig is 
an abomination unto Horus.” }/)!)]—J<—|\]|—{|—|_4 “May he recover!” said they, the 
gods’, Z.4.8., 53, 19* (S 96-8). 

qi — | i‘so says the god to him’, Lacan, Texrfes rel." rx, 5, at the end of a spell.* 

Another possible instanea of the édm-n-f form is | © [7]. 7 6 = _.~— ‘The Two 
Einneads have cried out at the knowledge of his name’, 4.4.8., 57, 99,4 where the variants 
have the sdm-n-f | ¢)— of the rare verb Mi ‘to ery out’. This use of || ‘to say’ quite 
independently of oratw recta is, however, without any certain parallel,’ and Kees 1s doubtless 
tight when he says that | is simply an error, though he is clearly unaware of the existence 
of the verb in question. 

Sdm-f form. ‘“O Bull of offerings, bow thine horn and let this P, pass” |}(P)?_ 
says this P.", Pyr.,§ 9l4a—b. The N.-text has the édm-n-f form, see above. 

le ‘so says Noith’, Z.4.5., 64, 2; similarly with variant lah ibid., 3, the closing words 
of each verse of an ancient song. 

Tn addition to the verb-forms already discussed, it is possible that the imperative and 
the relative form are to be found in Late-Egyptian texts, but these cases are very doubtful. 
The possible imperative is || <4} 5.) | 2)"a ‘tell me’, Pap. Mayer A, 4, 4. Here, however, 
| 44 is probably an abbreviation or error for |] 4), the word usually employed in such con- 
texte m the Tomb-Hobberies Papyri. The relative form of | ¢} is perhaps to be found in 
‘The King was sore displeased —¥ }, 4)" || at what she had said’, d'Orbiney, 16, 5. 
The theoretically correct Late-Egyptian form would be pz *|€)/_, but the ending — | 
might well be reproduced automatically from the common group ||¢)"_{_ ‘so said she’, 
which will be discussed later. In this passage, however, Gardiner suggests the emendations 
pr 4) =)], or | 4)" |_ without pz. The d’Orbiney papyrus is too corrupt a text for this 


' Tt is abundantly clear that this Spruch once stood in the lat person and that it was later changed to the 
érd, the editing, however, having been badly carried out. It is this latter version which haa actually beon 
eut an the pyramid walls. * Hereinafter cited as Lacan. 

* Collated with de Buck's copy. * TL owe this reference to Mr. Fuirman. 

* The other two posaible cases of the independent use, from Late Egyptian, aro also extremely doubtful, 
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pr in-s to be regarded as an example of the relative form without confirmation from more 
reliable sources, and this is at present lacking. 

Tt will be seen from the foregoing that the occurrences of || 4) ‘to say’ noted by Sethe 
in his above-mentioned article by no means exhaust the instances of this verb, and its 
existence may be regarded as demonstrated beyond any doubt, for it is found in the infini- 
tive, in the old perfective, and in two forms of the euffix-eonjugation, without mentiomng 
the much more questionable imperative and relative form, and in texts varying in date from 
the Old Kingdom to the Ptolemaic period. Before considermg the developments to which 
this will lead us, it will be of some interest to note that (1) the édm-n-f forms |/|||— and 
\)—, the édm-f form |} and the infinitive | 4) suggest that the verb is to be classed as 
ultimae infirmae and should be read in full as tw>1; (2) the Pyr. examples with one excep- 
tion (the P.-version of § 9146) use the perfective forms édm-n-f or old perfective, although 
the time is relatively present, because the act of speech is complete and finished for ever at 
the very moment of utterance,! while the P.-version of § 9146, with its 4dm-f form, shows 
the beginning of the use of 4dm-f for present time in general which has led in Middle Egyptian 
to édm-n-f being mainly confined to past narrative ; (3) the verb may be used to introduce a 
speech,” may follow a speech,® or may be interpolated at the end of each sentence thereof,* 
the independent use being in every case open to question ;5 (4) ‘to say to’ some one is ir 
(lit. perhaps ‘to O! toward’). This point is of significance in connexion with the question 
of the origin of the construction { ‘|7]'] ‘so say the gods’, which is likewise followed by r 
‘to’ some one instead of the more usual n, see below, p. 190, n. 4. It should be noted, 
however, that 1 X r-f may mean not only ‘says X to him’, but also ‘says X concerning 
him’ ;? it is usually clear from the context which is meant. 

The recognition of this yerb 1 ‘to say’ raises questions as to the origin of certain well- 
known constructions used after a quoted speech to indicate the speaker, namely those of 
the type | Jj and | ||— 7] ‘s0 say the gods’, frequent in both Old and Middle Egyp- 
tian, and of the Late Egyptian | 4)" and | 4)7¢'—) ‘so said he’. The Berlin Dictionary 
(IVb, d. aeg. Spr., 1, 89) in 1926 apparently considered these idioms to be usages of a verb 
in: Gardiner (Ey. Gramm., § 46) in 1927 thought that | ‘]]7] and the like were but shorten- 
ings of dd-in nirw, ete., analogous to the well-known ellipse of the infinitive dd after the 
preposition hr; Sethe, in the article quoted ut the begmning of this paper, published in 
1929, stated that the constructions in question were 4dm-n-f forms of the verb 4) but did 
not go further into the matter, contenting himself with the assertion, and his view has 
not been universally accepted, for Erman (Newdg. Gramm., 2nd ed., § T14) in 1983 still 
believed || 4 and ia. |*> to be descended from dd-in-f, 

Turning first of all to the older construction _4 *]7/ 7] and its variations, there emerges at 
the outset a reason for doubting the derivation from dd-in-f. An examination of the Pyramid 





EES VE coll bt 


1 Compare the use of Afm-n-f mn = di-ne(!) n& ‘I give to thee’ and similar sentences in ritual texte and 
scenes where likewise the act is completed simultancously with the speech, ef. Gunn, Syntar, 69 f.; Gardiner, 
Eg. Gramm, § 414, 6. 

* Lamentationa 2,1 and passim: Z.A.8., 50,47"; Pyr., § 9116 (P.), following the vocative but introducing 
the main speech, compare $§ 911l-c (N.); 1100), where i both introduces and closes the speech. 

2 Pyr,, § 914); Z.A.8., 58, 10%; 64, 2.3; Lacaw, rx, 5; of. Pyr., §§ O11b-c (N.); 11090. 

* Pyr., §§ 9120-0135, 

© 2.4.8., 57, 08; Pap. Mayer A, 4, 4; ¢ Orbiney, 16, 5. 

© Pyr., §§ 2840; 9135 (N.); probably also Lacaw, Lxxxut, 12; an example with » instead of rin Coffin 
L2, 102 (de Bock). 

? Lacan, LXXXt, 17. 46; Budge, Book of the Dend (1898 ed.), Text, 169, 2, hereinafter cited as Budge. 
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Texts, which despite their comparatively late absolute date, are generally regarded as en- 
shrining the oldest phase of the Egyptian language now preserved, shows that while the 
construction in question is fairly common therein, the 4dm-in-f is exceedingly rare, the sole 
examples being Y_ | |, Pyr., § 1197d and | & | ||», § 1197e;! the earliest instances 
of dm-inf that TL have found outside the Pyr. are Urk., 1, 38, 11; 39, 2. 5 (reign of Sahurée).* 
In view of the marked numerical preponderance in the Pyr. of the constructions with | 
‘says’ over the édm-in-f form, there seems little doubt that the former has priority of date 
over the latter, and indeed the question is raised whether the 4dm-in-f form may not really 
be derived from the other. I propose to return to this matter later. A further argument 
against the derivation of | ‘says’ from the édm-in-f form is that the former, with but two 
late exceptions, always follows the speech, whereas the latter invariably precedes it. 

To substantiate the statement that | ‘says’ is common in the Pyramid Texts, I have 
collected the various usages found therein, adding some typical references to Middle Egyp- 
tian examples of the same: 

(a) \+mominal subject. ‘Behold he is come, behold he is eome™ lol, says 
4ehpu ;" Behold the son of Ré is come, behold the gon of R& is come” VAPlo® says Zehpu: 
“Teaused him to come, Teaused him tocome™ ||—, says Horus’, Pyr., § 1492a-c; Pio 
‘says ai in same context, $§ 14984, b; 14940, b; 14954, b, where the last speech has the 
variants 4 || ‘says Seth", §14982; 4 ‘says Geb’,§1494c; | BOM. So ‘say the 
Souls of Heliopolis and the Souls of Pe ed For the curious ae leire 115 
_.*>* ‘say men’ in the continuation in § 1496a, sea below under e. 7 

“Stand up, O W.!" 4 S, says Horns; “Sit down, O W.!" | a. says Seth’, § 473b, 

** He who should arrive comes” Ti say the gods", § 1169); similarly, § 1170b. 

* Let him come, for he is pure” (—b—j—ol (P)] tall bi says the priest of 
Ret concerning P. to (?)" the doorkeeper of the sky’, § 1141a—b. 

‘How happy are they who see, how pleased are they who behold!” { fo says Isis’, 
§ 14724; compare $§ 476a; 9392, b, quoted below under a. 

‘Hail, Lord of greenfields” || —ra| “4 says Hi’ §700a (N.). The T.-version has Ve mali: 
for this writing of in see |=", var. , § 422¢ and |Z, var. hand 4, § 426 in obscure 
contexts. In the last instance tn is perhaps the agential preposition, _ 

eh feR-7/—a ‘Welcome! gays Isis: “In peace!" says Nephthys', § 12924: 
similarly § 20090, Other examples are § 1525 (first sentence), quoted below under d: § 2144o0 
(damaged context) and perhaps also § 2212b (damaged context). Instances from Middle 
Egyptian are Urk., v, 203, 10; 204, 3: Lacau, uxxm, 11-12. 


* Itis highly improbable that the ae | am of Pyr., § 2285 is ddim -in-f, The context is difficult, but from its 
position between two 4dm-n-f sentences it seoms likely that it is 4gm-n-f with the weal: finul radical indicated. 

* The dd-in Aen-f of Urk., 1, 19, 13 ia » restoration and is probably incorrect; elsewhere this inscription 
Uses dim-f where édm-in-f might have been expected. 

* It is curious that the writing q pe with determinative, is confined to the speeches of Zehpu ; neverthe- 
lesa, it is impossible to discern any distinction in moaning or use between this and the \— of the other 
| . Emend § 1? ir iry-?? Note that in the Pyr, ‘zays to" in this is almost always fa r, see 
B§ Gita; Moki; Ole; 1525, all quoted below; an exception is § 22134, which has », but bere damage to 
the context introduces an element of uncertainty. In § 4720-4, where in is found with Avi, it ia by no means 
certain that thia is the verb ‘saya’ at all. In Middle Egyptian the usage is also in rf, soe Gardiner, op. cil., 

* A personified exclamation } ' See Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 306, 2. 
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In later texts this construction very occasionally precedes the speech to which it 

The draughtsman Nebseni addresses Osiris: ‘I give thee praise, O Lord of the Gods, 
Unique One who lives on truth! |5/$.<—5, fi Thus says thy son Horus, “I have come 
that T may greet thee”’, Budge, 452, 7-9. The context makes it clear that in srk Hr refers 
to what follows only and has nothing to do with the preceding words of the deceased; 
Nebseni employs this expression to indicate that he is no longer using his own words but is 
about to quote the words of Horus.! 

| = — 26 |S (name and titles) “)«— ‘There speaks the Greatest of the Sears of the 
AtOM.....+. HO Sayh.. wees " Davies, Amarna,1,8, There can be no question here of the 
future construction in + noun + fdm-f; in certainly means ‘ says", ‘speaks’, and is resumed 
at the end of the intervening name and titles by dd-f. A somewhat similar usage is found 
in Wenamiin, 2, 25-6, see below, p. 185. 

(b) | +-suffix (no noun in apposition). The Great Ennead speak ‘Carry one who is 
greater than thou” || |— — say they to him', Pyr., § 6274, with var. 4_'/-—; similarly 
§ 6276. 

The gods speak; ** Our hearts were not glad until thou eamest down" | ||— say they’, 
§ 11 98a. 

The Ennead describe the deceased King: ‘A faleon when he captures” || —| — say they’, 
§ 162e. 

A unique variant is found im‘ Lift thee up” | Il say they’, § 147b.* 

In these instances the identity of the speakers is sufficiently indicated in the preceding 
context, so that a suffix is adequate after In; it is worthy of remark that all examples of 
in + suffix in both Old and Middle Egyptian are contined to the Srd plural or dual. Middle 
Egyptian examples of in +- suffix without noun in apposition are Lacau, xxut, 15, 17. 

(c) | +suffix+noun in apposition thereto. ‘We have seen something new" 


\—[-7591722<0b, say they, the primeval gods’, Pyr., § 304. 


ge EIT TTT LLG) "Our: brother 
comes to us’? say they, the Two Enneads, concerning Osiris M., the King (?) Osire M.’, 
§ 1696e—-d; similarly §§ 1697b; 1698 6, @, the latter examples havimg the variant ‘concerning 
thee, O King (7) Osiris M." Here = is not at all likely to be the verb ‘to say’, since in 
6) 16580, 1685), 16865, 1696), 1699e¢ fle is almost certainly the word for “king’.* If, indeed, 
|= be the verb ‘to say’ in the passages under discussion, it will be the old perfective 3rd fem. 
dual, the translation being then ‘so say they, 0 Osiria M.’ in a kind of parenthetic aside, but 
this seems highly improbable. Another similar passage, but with ||= leh GD (M] omitted, 
is *“ He to whom wrong has been done by his brother Seth comes to us” |—||—"]7) 7] 
ST TT173 say they, the Two Enneads', § 1699a—). 

I —|—] 8] ok s=le | —/ 7] *“ Wherewith shall we break his eg?" 
aay they, the gods’, § 196 


' By so doing he doubtless identifies himself with the god, so that in an indirect way they are his own 
words, though given as a quotation. 

* The same writing is used for the agential preposition in ‘by’ in § 151 a-«. 

* Read iy n-n da-n. 

* In the first two instances ‘my father’ is olso a possible rendering. 

* Emending éd-n ||" or | with de Buck, An alternative is to read ir(y) dwht-f ‘that which appertains 
to his egg’ and to translate as ‘egg-shell’. 
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Middle-Egyptian instances are Lacau, vi, 1; xix, 33; xxi, 29; uxxxt, 39 ; an instance 
with the dual suffix is | —|" =o, ‘say they, the Two Enneads, tome’, dhd., xix, 23-4, 
He 


(d) Constructions of the type | ||—_| |) ‘say they, namely the gods’. Here the 
second | (= ‘namely’) is probably agential in sense, the usage bemg closely analogous to 
that of Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 227, 5, first example. A similar idiom is found in Late 
Egyptian in the forms | 4\" fh, X and (4) — X ‘so said he, namely X’, see below, 

. 185. 
aa How happy are they who see, how pleased are they who behold!” 4 [lm 7] say 
they, namely the gods’, Pyr., § 476a. 

ssl te) I ATS 4 "Come, my child”,* says Atim ; “Come to us”, 
say they, namely the gods, to thee, 0 Osiris’, § 1525. 

‘“ Our elder brother comes, the first-begotten of his father, the first-born of his mother" 
| \—_) | 77] say they, namely the gods’, § 1526a-. 

‘“How has this happened to thee?” |—[—1 )|—-Se ah |—h 2 say 
they to M., namely the spirits whose mouths are equipped’, § 98la—b; similarly, but in 
obseure context, § 930d-. 

An exactly similar construction is found with the old perfective of the verb |}. The 
following instances have been noted: 

drd fem. sing. ““ How happy are they who see!" >|] — /|= says she, namely Isis; “How 
pleased are they who behold!” j=-\— says she, namely Nephthys’, § 989a—b, with var. 
| ' ;eompare § 476, quoted above, 

ome] oe! oll oll tle] —fl ““Greeting!"? says che, namely Isis; “Go in 
peace!” says she, namely Nephthys’, § 1862a. 

‘“T enfold thee” \-|—Fi5 =") says she, namely the beautiful West, to W.' 
§ 284, with var. |°. 

*““My son P. has come in peace" Jal) | O° saya che, namely Nut’, § 10216. 

drd mase. sing. ** He (seul. the King) has opened the earth through his knowledge on the 
day when he desired to come thence” |S LI a — bh, & says he, namely the Great 
Cultivator who dwells in the Netherworld’, §§ 281b-282a. 

“Go, row thou to the Field of Offerings; proceed thou by boat* to him who is on his 
kvt-plant" ji] —fj="=) says he, namely Hnty-mnit-f', & 284b-285a, 

Both of these passages are from the same Sprich as § 284a, quoted just above, which 
exhibits the ord fem, eing.; in fact the last example follows directly thereon, so that there 
is little doubt as to the interpretation of this ],|—.4 Undoubted instances of both mase. 
and fem. old perfective from Middle-Egyptian texts will be found immediately following. 

A good Middle-Egyptian instance of the old perfective 3rd fem. sing. is ‘Behold, I 
have brought to thee everything complete and united from the regions” |={|—““<—1] 


= 


says she, namely thy mother Isis’, 2.4.8., 57, 108, where the parallels have the significant 





' Reading sw-1; it seems impossible to regard this a3 a writing of the dative n-i, although that is what 
the second speech would lend us to expect. For the rare use of | ns an imperative ef. Gardiner, op. cit., 
¢ i (p. 257). That this is indeed an imperative and not éd¢m-f is shown by the absence of subject after 
q and by the fy-& ‘to thee’. In the following quotation, on the other hand, ] is clearly adm-f, since here 
the gods are stating the result of their invitation; note also the absence of irk. 

* Wh. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 203, 8, * ifk Apt. 

* For this writing ef. also Coffin nhc, 291, see below. The references of this type are to the Middle King- 
dom coffins shortly to be published by de Buck in his forthcoming edition of the Coffin Texts. 
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variant | ¢\<; this is decisive against Kees's rendering ‘‘0 King", says thy mother Isis’, 
Other instanees from Middle Egyptian are Lacou, xvu, $4; nxxn, 30;* Coffin, 12, 1022 
The Srd fem. and mase. sing. are found in exact parallelism in *“ Tell my name" 4+) — 
— 42} says she, namely the mooring-post’, Coffin 2100, 334, beside || <4))— 77> }— 
“says he, namely the mast’, thid.,* var. |i[|—~, Cojfin, n5c, 251. Similarly from Chapter so 


of the Book of the Dead we have mase, |) 4) | 4° } and (4) | %& J], Naville, Katseshni, 
xxx, 18 and fem, iS 2 o> ibid, 19; (shh | OF 5» ibid,, 20; more correctly | ¢)= 


REPS ibid., 21.5 Iti is NOW possible, i in the light ¢ af ae foregoing, to identify the Srd mase. 
sing. and plur. of the old perfective in other texts: 

ord mase. sing. ‘He celebrates his monthly festival in his hour together with those 
who are in linen, and he has beheld with his (own) eyes” 4 gh t—1 © * jose fa 
says he, namely he who 1s on the great throne, concerning me. End.’ Lacau, uxxx1, 44-6 
(emended acc a to de Buck's copy). 
From the Book of the Dead we have po ‘op Ti]?4 I = ‘says he, neusyy 


he who is high on his db, concerning me’, Budge, 169, 1-2, in parallelism with “Pee eek 
Ai} ‘saya he, Ruty, concerning me’, ibid., 169, 3, the actual speech preceding in both 
Cases. 

3rd mase, plur. ‘Here comes the god whom the Red Crown bare” (l—+bils 
Gli : == gay they, namely those who are in (my?) train, concerning me’, Lacau, LXxxt, 
16-17. 

In these last three passages the infinitive + agential in and the édm-in-f form are both 
excluded, sinee |<) follows the speeches," whereas these verb-forms would precede them; 
there remains only the old perfective + in ‘namely’, of which indubitable examples have 
already been quoted, Other instances, where, however, the difheulty of the contexts intro- 
duces an element of doubt, are Lacau, xvu, 19: tuxxxmr, T, 12. 

(e) An isolated and obscure construction with | ‘says’ is ‘“ Hail, O Re!" ||—| 
=)! ! 1 say men", Pyr. § 14960 ; with “ instead of 4! §§ 14974 ; 1498a, This may possibly 
hie analysed into tn kegs + participle-subject + noun im apposition, lit. “say they who 
speak, (namely) men’.? [am inclined to suspect in this apparently tautologous introduction 
of the verb dd the first stage in the development of the Late-Egyptian idiom | 4)": 7), 
lit. "so said he, speaking’, see below, p. 185. 

Middle Egyptian does not differ from Old Egyptian im its use of in ‘says’, and references 
for the various usages have already been given, so that this stage of the language does not 





* Collated with de Buck's oopy. 

* Reading || ¢) ol] —~ with de Buck. * I owe this reference to de Buck. 

“ Middle Kingdom version of Chapter 99 of the Book of the Dead. With other masculine parts of the 
ship | 4} (|+— has been replaced in this coffin by simple || wm ‘saya. 

* T owe these references to de Buck, who pointa out that this source yields a better text of Chapter 39 
than that published in Budge. 

* ‘The first example ia absolutely unequivocal on this point, since the passage ends with the punctuation 
mark 2. 

* De Buck, however, in a letter to me, differs entirely from my interpretation of this passage. He thinks 
that we have here the interrog. particle + 4dm-f*do men say, 1.¢. think (wrongly) that...?' The objec- 
tion to this is the prothetic in idd, which in the 4gm-f would be unlikely to occur except with a suffix. 
Since the imperative is out of the question, the probabilities are that idd is a participle, in which case the 
preceding In can only be the verb of which it ts subject. 
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eall for special treatment, but in Late Egyptian the idiom assumes a fresh aspect. From 
the link between Middle and Late Egyptian, the Amarna texts, evidence is entirely lacking, 
apart from the passage from Davies, Amarna, 1, 8, quoted above, p. 181, for in the hymns 
based on the formula | 4 —_..... |-—X, e.g., Davies, op. cit., 1,38; 0,4, 6, 21, in is certainly 
to be understood as the agential ‘by’, compare the common formula ‘ Adoration of such- 
and-such a god In by so-and-so’, C.lfey "Budge, 1, 4; 3, 14; 6, 14. 

Late Egyptian uses in ‘says’ in a manner somewhat different from the older stages of 
the language, inasmuch as a pronominal dative of the person addressed is usually, though 
not invanably, appended, and kr dd ‘speaking’ is often added as well. Further, while in 
the older language in generally has the snarl subject expressed in one way or another 
(see a, ¢, d, ¢, above), and the pronominal subject without further addition (b above) is 
comparatively rare, the reverse holds good of Late Egyptian, the indication of the nominal 
subject (always with m or n ‘namely’, see below) being in the minority. It should also be 
observed that in Late-Egyptian texts in is invariably written | 4)—, with determinative. 
Yet another pomt of difference between Old and Middle Egyptian on the one hand, and 
Late Egyptian on the other, is that in the former only the suffixes 3rd plural or dual are 
found with |, whereas in Late Egyptian |4)— is found with suffixes of all persons, 
singular and plural, with the exception of the 2nd fem. sing. The various usages of | 4)— 
which have been noted are as follows:! 





(1) Without following dative. 


Iat sing. || §} B ‘so said I’, Pap. Brit, Mus. 10052, 6, 10 = Peet, Great Tomb-Robberies,2 
PL. 29; ibid. 12, 9 = Peet, Pl. 82. 

ie oe sing. | 4)" “so sayest thou’, Spiegelberg, Correspondances, 17 (1. 4); 89 (1. 7), 

rd mase, sing. | €)— ‘so said he’, Abbott, rt., 5, 18 = Peet, Pl. 8; ibid., 6, 20 — Peet, 
Pl. 4; Pap. Brit. Mus, 10052, 6, 20 = Peet, Pi. 29); Pap. Brit. Mus. 10403, 1, 9—= Peet, 
Pl. 36. Note the adverbial adjunct in lA Ko? so said he in his heart’, d'Orbiney, 
18, 6. 


2nd plur. || ¢)— (sie) ‘so say ye’, Spiegelberg, op. cit., 47 (1. 8) 
(2) With following dative. 


Ist sing. || €) 38 — ‘so said I to her’, Horus and Seth, 7, 9-10. 11; similarly Wenaman, 
2, 5.37; Pap. Mayer B, 1; Pap. Brit. Mus, 1H052, 13, 6 = Peet, Pl. 33; Berlin 20377 (apud 
Erman, op. cit., § 714, end). 

drd mase. sing, | 4) ‘so said he to me’, Horanoha Seth, 15, 8; similarly Wenamiin, 
1,7+-22; Pap. Mayer B, 5,9; Spiegelberg, op. cit., 33 (1. 7); Pap. Brit. Mus. 10032, 4,10 — 
Poet, Pl. 27. 

3rd fem, sing. |\¢)"" fF ‘so said she to me’, Horus and Seth, 7, 8; similarly Pap. Brit. 
Mua. 10052, 1, 10 — Peet, PI. 25; tbud., 10, 9 = Peet, Pl. 31. 

Ist plur. peer . 80 said we to him” , Pap. Mayer B, 6, 


drd plur. || ye, ‘so said they to him", Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 10, 7 = Peet, Pl, 31: 
similarly ibid., 13, 4 = Peet, Pl. 33; Pap. Bologna I, 24 (apud Erman, op. ecit., § 714, end). 


" The speech precedes in all casea, with the exception of Wenaman 2, 25-4, 

* Hoervinafter cited as Peet. 

a rene Cree CAE SD OHNRNS Cent Reading confirmed by Peet, but i-v-in iz doubtless 
in 
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(3) With following hr di but without dative. 
“nd mase. sing. \f——ae at "so retortest thou’ (lit. ‘so sayest thou again, speak- 
ing’), Anastan I, 15, 4. 


(4) With following hr dd + dative. 

Ist (fem) sing. \Zh"y @: 7 — ‘so said I to him’, ¢Orbiney, 5, 3. 

drd mase, sing. || 2°" @: =)" |, ‘so said he to her", dbid., 3, 5: similarly 5, 2. 
_. ord fem. sing. | gy" |_¢:7— ‘so said she to him’, ibid., 16, 5: similarly Blinding of 
sry S I. 


proposition hr is sometimes omitted: (2) 2. ‘so said he to him’, d'Orbiney, 
larly Abbott, rt... 5,16 — Peet, Pl. 3. 








inh 


(5) Indication of the speaker by m or n ‘namely, 
(a) With m but without hr dd: 
a a ‘#0 said he to her, namely the Vizier’, Mes, N 15, 


1} es Aa 2, ‘80 said he to them, namely this prince of No', Abbott, 


(6) With m-+-(hr) dd: 

IAA ¥RA-¥ RISE KR COCO D—FI4 gown 
w= ‘80 said he, namely the son of Pniifer this workman, to the herdsman Thumeh", Pap. 
Brit. Mus, 10052, 8, 10-11 = Peet, Pl. 90. 

(c) With mn: 


‘UR AIG—}—1= $591 = SITS —ASEY RUD Sten 
‘Assuredly he spake thus, namely Amen-Réc, King of the gods, saying to Herihor my lord 
Send me”',* Wenamiin, 2, 25-6. The usage of in here is different from any other example 
from Late Egyptian known to me in that it serves to introduce the speech of the god, the 
construction being not unlike that from Davies, Amarna, 1, 8 quoted above, p. 191, though 
here we have the infinitive dd instead of the édm-f form dd-f. 

It will not be out of place here to make a suggestion as to the origin of this m or n 
‘namely’, The older view was that this word was but a late phonetic writing of the prepasi- 
tion _| * but Gardiner, when discussing the matter verbally some while ago, was disposed 
to regard it as a usage of the m of equivalence, an opinion which has the freater apparent 
probability, In view, however, of the early constructions of the type JS fl—_4. 7751 ‘say they, 
namely the gods’ discussed previously in this paper, it seems likely that Erman's view is, 
after all, the correct one, and that the Late Egyptian m or x ‘namely’ is but a disguised 
form of the agential In. Nevertheless, it is possible that there has been some coalescence 
With the m of equivalence, for it is noticeable that the writing _\_ for ‘namely" is apparently 
unknown to Late Egyptian in this formula, 

A curious aspect of the Late-Egyptian usages of In ‘says’, “said” is the tendency to 
append a tautologous (hr) dd, the full expression reading literally ‘so said he, speaking’. 





* 'Me" refers to Wenamiin himself, who in quoting the words of A 
what the god would really have aid would have been ‘Send him". 
? Most recently, Erman, op. cit,, § 702. 





Eb 


* | 
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It has been seen that as far back as the Pyr. we find #n and dd in association in the passages 
Pyr., §§ 1496-8, where the participle (i)dd seems quite unnecessary to the sense, although 
in Davies, op. cit., 1, 8 dd has a definite function to fulfil; compare also the association of 
(| 4) and dd in Z.4.8., 59, 47*; Lamentations, 2, 1 and passim, see above, p. 177, It is possible 
that a feeling may have arisen that it was desirable to reinforce in ‘said’ by the better- 
known and less ambiguous dd, so that (hr) dd came to be appended to in, ete., even when 
the context did not require it. 

Having now examined the constructions of the type im ntrwo ‘so say the gods’ and their 
later deseendant tn-f (hr dd) ‘so said he’ in some detail, we turn to the question of the origin 
of these idioms. Of the three views which have been held in regard to this matter (see 
above, pp. 179-80), we have already seen reasons for rejecting that which would see in them 
but shortenings of dd-in-f. Of the remaining alternatives, that which would consider these 
idioms as usages of a verb in and that which would derive them from || 4}, the probabilities 
are altogether in favour of the last, for the followmg reasons: 

(1) No verb of speaking in is otherwise known, and it seems unnecesss 
such a verb when a derivation lies ready to hand in || 4}. | 

(2) Both | and | 4) in theolder language are constructed with rand the person addressed. 

(3) 4 and the old perfective of (|¢) are exactly parallel in use in Ah 4 T7171 ‘say 
they, namely the gods’, beside |= ' X ‘says she, namely X', with the var. igje |, and 
its masculine counterpart (|; |, var. | #j!. 

(4) 'The édm-n-f forms |\(|{|—~" and {|||-—-,* as well as the édm-f forms |},* | and | 4), 
follow the speech exactly as does 4 and perform the same function. 

(5) The Late-Egyptian writing | 4)" with the n following the determinative suggests 
the édm-n-f form of | ¢). 

In view of these considerations it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that in ‘says’, 
‘said’ in the construction 4 ]}7] and the associated idioms and in || $)— (#:-)) is indeed 
derived from |) ‘to say’ and that in faet it is simply the édm-n-f form of that verb specia- 
lized for use after a quoted speech, the choice of this particular verb-form being due to the 
considerations put forward on p. 179 under (2). The only thing which might be urged 
against this view is the writing || (eo of Pyr., $§ 1492-5, but an isolated variant of this nature 
cannot weigh against the evidence in its favour adduced above, and indeed the position of 
the determinative after the n may be due to purely graphic considerations, though it is not 
clear why in this case alone, of all the innumerable examples of In prior to Late Egyptian, 
it was found desirable to add a determinative at all. 

It is now necessary to discuss the relationship of the ddm-in-f form to i-n ‘says’, The 
most generally current view of the origin of the 4dm-in-f form is that it is dertved from 
& passive participle+agential fn—-suffix noun-subject, literally “heard by lim’, but 
there are certain objections to this theory. In the first place, while in ‘by’ is used to 
indicate the agent when the latter is a noun, the independent pronouns are substituted 
when it is a pronoun, in-f ‘by him’, ete., never occurring; secondly, as Gardiner has 
pointed out,’ while the 4dm-in-f and édm-hr-f forms might conceivably be developed im this 
way from the agential prepositions in and hr, this explanation cannot apply to the closely 


y to postulate 





1 For the very rare cases of n after JA sec p. 180, 0.4. In Late Egyptian, however, n ia regular after in, 
doubtless under the influence of the usage with dd. After \p nis found once only, ef. p. 179, n- 6. 

* Pyr., § O46. * Z.A.S., 58, 19*; Lacaw, rx, 5. 

« Pyr., § O14. ' 2.AS5., G4, 2. * Thid., 3. T Eg. Gramm., § 427. 
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related sdm-ki-f form, there being no preposition kr. It is possible, therefore, that the 
édm-in:f and édm-hr-f forms may not have been directly derived from the corresponding 
prepositions and that if may be necessary to seek their origin in a different direction. Now 
in 1924 Lexa published an article in Philologica, 2, 25 ff., in which he criticized the accepted 
view with regard to these verb-forms and suggested that, ¢.g., the édm-in-f consisted of a 
verb of speaking In appended to the original verb-stem, the form thus meaning in origin 
‘**hearing’-cries-he’ or the like.’ On the face of it, this hypothesis appears highly im- 
probable, and it is not supported by the fact that many of the examples of this supposed 
verb in quoted by him are susceptible of very different explanations.* Nevertheless, (rardi- 
ner points out in the Additions and Corrections to his Egyptian Grammar, sub voce p. D4, 
§ 427; p. 347, § 436, that Lexa’s general contention has recently received unexpected support 
from the evidence published in an article by A. Waley and 0. H. Armbruster, entitled The 
verb ‘to say’ as an auxiliary in Africa and China, in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, 7, 578 ff., though he considera the existence of a verb in ‘to 
ery’, to be problematical. From this article it appears that in early Chinese, for example, 
a passage reading literally ‘the duke says he bestows a goblet” means simply “the duke 
bestows a goblet’, Similarly, in Nubian, ‘sleep well!" is literally *“ good ”-saying-sleep’. 
The reader is referred to the article in question for details, but it is to be remarked that the 
auxiliary verbs of saying in Nubian, namely é and dn, inevitably call to mind the | 4) and 
| discussed in the present paper. Whether there is any real relationship between the 
Nubian and the Egyptian words is perhaps doubtful, but the comeidence is at least worthy 
of note. 

Yet another objection to the derivation of édm-in-f from the agential preposition is that 
while in the Pyr, édm-hr-f does not appear at all and édm-in-f is, as we have seen, very rare, 
édm-kz-f ia not uncommon, and is therefore presumably the oldest of the three forms, prob- 
ably being the model on which the other two were constructed. But this is just the one 
form of the three which quite definitely does not contain a preposition, which again suggests 
that neither do the other two, In view of the remarkable facts demonstrated by Waley 
and Armbruster, there seems to be no radical objection to deriving the édm-kr-f form from 
the verb iy ‘to devise’, ‘plan’, so that in origin it would mean ‘“ hearing”-plans-he’; this 
hypothesis accords admirably with its known uses of expressing a future consequence or 
determination or an injunction, ‘he shall hear’! Turning to the édm-in-f form, we see that 
Lexa was in all probability right when he derived this verb-form from an auxiliary verb of 
speaking appended to the verb-stem, giving the primitive sense of ** hearing “’-says-he’, it 
having developed along the same lines as those suggested above for the édm-ks-f form. In 
my view, however, the auxiliary ‘says' is not a separate verb in otherwise unknown, but 
the specialized i-n discussed above, which in its turn is simply the édm-ny form of i 4). 
''his theory is supported as against the view of the origin of édm-in:f generally current by the 
fact that t-n ‘says’ does oceur with suffixes, whereas in ‘by’ does not. A similar explanation 
may now be applied to the 4dm-}r-f form. Gardiner, ig. Gramm., p. xxviii, quotes some 
passages supplied by de Buck from the Coffin Texts, in which a word © |}, var. © |, 


2 Loxa explained the é¢m-Ar-f and 4dm-krf forms on similar lines, and in fact attained much the same 
results sa set out below, though on scanty evidence. 

+ OF these examples, that of Pyr., § 6830 is but the agential preposition in T]_| {h, ‘words spoken by 
Horns’, similarly § 1c; Urk., rv, 220, 16, while in Pyr., 3 17000; Urk., iv, 245, 13 we have the future construc- 
tion in-+-noun+ sdm-f. 

2 A. H. Gardiner and M. Gauthier-Laurent, Supplement fo Gardiner's Egyptian Grommar, pp. 19-14. 

* Gardiner, £y. Gramm. 5 434. 


* 
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‘says’! appears in constructions exactly parallel to those with _| ‘says’. It seems clear that 
we have here the verb which has entered into the development of the édm-br-f form, this in 
its turn having also the basic meaning ‘“hearing"-says-he’, There is at least nothing in 
the known uses of édm-in-f and édm-hr-f which is inconsistent with the proposed etymologies, 
Tt is lughly probable, therefore, that the forms édm-kr-f, 4dm-in-f, and édm-href came into 
use in that historical order, and that they have had parallel histories, each arising from the 
addition of an auxiliary verb to the parent stem, which may have taken the form of either 
an infinitive or a perfective active participle, more probably perhaps the latter.* It must 
be admitted that the existence of =h A= ‘thou shalt say’,? also following speech, is a 
difficulty, since ky in itself does not mean *to aay’. It is possible that we have here a genuine 
ellipse of dd, but it seems more likely that this construction means literally ‘(such-and-such 
words) thou plannest’, the nuance of speech being imposed by the context, The fact that 
this construction is invariably future supports the latter contention, since an action which 
is in the future relatively to a given moment of time can at that given moment only be 
intended or planned, since it has not yet been performed. If this explanation he true, then 
kt in the sense of ‘shall say’ falls neatly into line with i-n and hr ‘says’. 

Nothing that has been said above, however, can apply to the édm-n-f form. There seems 
to be no doubt that this has indeed been formed by the addition of a datival preposition to 
the perfective passive participle. The regular use of the édm-n-f and its extended form iw 
édm-n-f as the equivalents of a perfect tense is sufficient evidence of this, when it is recalled 
that in Egyptian the preposition can express possession, so that we get the equations 
heard "-is-to-him' = ‘“ heard "’-is-his’ = *he-has-“ heard’, 

Finally, it may perhaps be permitted to speculate upon the origin of the preposition 
and particle in, In his article Two employments of the independent pronouns in Journal, 
20, 13 ff., Gardiner has demonstrated afresh that the In of the ‘participial statement" and 
the future construction in-+-noun+-édm-f on the one hand and the agential in ‘by’ on the 
other, are really identical, since both are replaced by the independent pronouns when the 
semantic subject is pronominal, He further points out that a similar phenomenon is found 
in Old Egyptian in the non-verbal sentence with nominal predicate, in sometimes preceding 
the noun-subject,4 whereas the independent pronouns are regular when the subjeet is pro- 
nominal, this almost defunct usage of in being the base of the constructions with In+-parti- 
ciple or sdm-f. In the case of the sentence with nominal predicate Gardiner agrees with 
Sethe in supposing that In is a mere particle of asseveration, a comment which must there- 
fore ultimately hold good of the more developed uses of this word. But asseveration that 
some one has said something is just the function of i-n ‘Bays’. Is there not a possibility that 
in the particle and preposition may be a derivative of {-n ‘says’ and that they have therefore 





' Clearly connected with Are ‘voice', but probably not identical therewith as Gardiner suggests. This 
Bl | ‘says’ is much more likely to be verbal, for the reason that not only does ita context demand a verb 
rather than a noun—compare the undoubtedly verbul ni studied here—but it slo lacks the nominal ending 
win the instances quoted by Gardiner, though the noun nearly always ahows it. Dace no reason why her(at}-fy 
may not aleo be verbal; the derivation from “he aays" is juat as likely, in view of the above, as from “his voice’, 
and the wis ebeent bere also, In neither case does any explanation of the ending y in fy offer itself. It seems 
quite clear that this © | and the © of Gardiner, op, cit,, §436 are aa identical in origin as they are in 
ae. 

* The objection to the infinitive is that with weak verbs with fem. infinitives one would expect 
to find forms like *£ 17)" and with geminating verba forma lke *S |", which in fact do not 
* Gardiner, op. cil., § 436. “ Gardiner quotes Pyr., § 19700 n8 a case in Point. 
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& common ancestor in ) $} ‘to say 2" It is true that the two are quite separate and distinct 
words in the earliest surviving texts, so that the differentiation must have taken place at 
a very early date, but that in itself is not a valid objection.2 If this suggestion contain a 
grain of truth, it follows that the independent pronouns of the nff paradigm must algo be 
remotely related to 1 4h, since both their known uses and the early writings (1-2 
i = |l—, prove that they contain the partiele-preposition In. Further than that it is not 
possible to go, since the t-element in these words has so far eluded satisfactory explanation, 
while 5 and its agential variant — have special difficulties of their own. It is a temptation 
to bring the interrogative in into the same category and to derive it also from i-n ‘says’ 
and thus ultimately from [| 4}, but I must confess that I fail to see how this could come 
about, asseyeration and inquiry being mutually incompatible.’ Some confirmation of the 
view that the particle and preposition | is derived from ! ‘says' (and is therefore distantly 
related to the édm-in-f, though not ita actual formative element) is to be found in the fact 
that the ¢dm-kef form has likewise its counterpart in the particle kz, which is certainly 
derived from the verb k ‘to plan’, At first sight one is tempted to suggest a similar deriva- 
tion of the preposition and particle fr from the verb jir ‘to say’ which enters into the ddm-kr-f 
form, but im this ease the early writings of the particle with the determinative >= suggest 
a very different origin. It seems likely, indeed, that the preposition and the particle are to 
be dissociated in this case. The preposition, which can have agential force, even as tn, is not 
improbably deseended from the verb ir ‘says' just aa in ‘by’ appears to descend from 4-n 
‘says’, but the partiele, judging from the early writing | © 55, seems to be connected 
with the verb ‘to fall’. This distinction between the two words hr, the preposition and the 
particle, apparently gradually disappeared in Middle Egyptian, the particle losing its 
determinative and becoming outwardly indistinguishable from the other. In the construac- 
tion fr-f édm-f we have unquestionably the verb fir ‘says’ which enters into ¢dm-br-f, as the 
corresponding construction ky-f édm-f shows. In fact, in these two later idioms, hr-f édm-f 
and ks-f sdm-f, we have the verbs of ‘saying’ and ‘planning’ functioning once again as 
auxiliaries and thus affording valuable confirmation of the theory as to the origin of the 
édm-hr-f and sdm-ke-f adhered to in this paper? 

In conclusion, it will be desirable to sum up the results of this lengthy discussion as follows: 

(1) The verb | 4) ‘to say” proves unexpectedly common. 


* That i-n ‘says" is not itself a particle is abundantly demonstrated above, see especially d, pp. 182-3, 
where it interchanges with the old perfective of (4h and therefore must be verbal. 

? It should be noted that the writing | ‘A of the particle and preposition in (e.g, Urk.,1, 176, 0; 100, 10; 
Urk., Tv, 245, 13), which also occurs in-writings of the édm-in-f form (e-g., Urk.,1v, 255, 11), carmot be claimed 
as confirmation of this hypothesis, since y in this group is not a determinative of speaking but simply a 
phonogram for in, see Gardiner, op. cit., Sign-List, A 27, His view is confirmed by the writing |} for in 
(e.g., Urk., 1,33, 7; Urk., ty, 754, 1), which shows that the a is inherent in 4}, and by the fact that in the 
Northampton Stela } is enigmatic for ind ‘bring’. * Pyr., § T11b, 4 Pyr,, § 16500, 

* See the article by Gardiner referred to above. The ending ¢ in this pronoun is also a puzzle ; it can hardly 
be commected with the ending bwl of the old perfective Ist sing. The closely related Semitic pronouns like- 
wise show these & and af elements. 

* The in found in, eg. |——F4) "for the sake of’ Peas. wl, 79: | — i bea ‘through Inok 
of” Pop. Kahun, 31, 8, is in no way connected with the worda under discussion. This is but a full form of the 
preposition », comparable with [|< beside r. 

® ‘The objection to the view that the suffix in these constructions is the subject in anticipatory emphasia 
dependent upon o non-enclitic purticle (Gardiner, op. cif., § 239) is that non-enclitic particles are elsewhere 
followed by the dependent pronouns, not by suffixes. 
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(2) The word in ‘says’, ‘said’, found in | “{]] ‘so say the gods’ and its variations 
and in Late Egyptian |4)\" (#1) ‘so said he’ is the édm-n-f form of || ¢} specialized for 
use after quoted speech. — | 

(3) It is this fn ‘says’, used as an auxiliary verb, which lies at the root of the édm-ins 
form, the édm-hr-f and édm-ke-f forms having likewise developed out of the use of auxiliary 
verbs. 

(4) It is not improbable that the partiele and preposition in, and therefore algo the 
pronouns of the nif paradigm, have arisen out of the specialized use of i-n ‘says’, and that 
they are therefore ultimately descended from the verb || 4) ‘to say’. 

Addendum 

The parallelism of © ‘says’ to _| ‘says’ discussed on p. 188, is fully demonstrated in the 
case of © x ‘so says he’ Urk.1, 199, 7, at the end of a biographical inscription, ||——-noun 
‘so says \” OCcUTTing in an exactly similar context ibid., 201, 8) it thas seems impossible to 
doubt that ir is indeed an independent verb of speech. That © here and in the examples 
quoted by Gardiner, op. cit., § 436 is not an ellipse of dd-hr is certain; the use of fir ‘says’ 
corresponds in no way to that of dd-hr-f, the latter always preceding the speech, whereas the 
former follows, and the parallelism with 4-n further contradicts the older view, for it has been 
shown above that i-n ‘says’ is not derived from dd-in-j. 

At the very last moment the publication of the first volume of Dr. de Buck's edition of the 
Coffin ‘Texts has brought to light an even more striking example of the association of the two 
verbs of speaking 4 and hr, namely \4))—‘*7 dj ‘so says he, namely Osiris’, Coffin Texts, 1, 
107b (var. |—!|— BIP), where the parallel T1Lb has ® | 4) and S10 has © | gj-—*7 4. 
Tt would be superfiuous to labour my point further. ) 

Another interesting passage from the new publication is |] },4)|!— |] ] op. cit., $4e (T1La, 
var, ||}, without det, TIL) beside <»}, | — in the other versions, which compels the 
translation ‘so shall they say, (namely) the gods’, We thus have the édm-f form of 1 used for 
future time, and incidentally a new spelling of the verb to put beside the variants |||), ||, 
\% and | already noted. ia 


t Tam much indebted to Prof. Gunn for calling my attention to these examples, which I had overlooked. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXCAVATIONS IN 
NUBIA, 1934-1935 


By L. P. KIRWAN 
With Plates xx—xxui 


Ow December 1, 1934, our party, consisting of Mr. C. J. Reynolds (Worcester College), 
Mrs. Kirwan, and the writer, left Wadi Halfa by lorry and travelled some two hundred and 
fifty miles along the east bank of the Nile to Kawa (the ancient Gematen), opposite New 
Dongola, where the excavations of the Oxford Expedition had taken place in 1930-1 under 
the direction of the late Professor F. Ll. Griffith. The primary object of this journey was to 
eollect equipment for our camp at Virka. At the same time we were able, though only in a 
cursory manner, to examine a large number of ancient sites in a region which is still to a 
great extent unknown territory from the archaeological point of view. After a stay of two 
nights as guests of Mr, Cullen, the District Commissioner at New Dongola, we made a not 
uneventful journey in our heavily laden lorry northwards to Firka. 

The village of Firka (43) lies on the east bank of the Nile, about a hundred miles to 
the south of Wadi Halfa and at the foot of the desolate Batn el-Hagar region with tts seem- 
ingly endless expanse of sun-blackened erags and narrow, rocky defiles. To the east of the 
modern village are the remains of the mud-brick houses which once held three thousand of 
the Khalifa’s troops, who were, on the night of June 7, 1596, surrounded by an Anglo- 
Egyptian force and suffered a defeat which marked the first step in the reconquest of the 
Sudan. 

The earthen burial mounds which were the chief objects of our visit had been noted by 
Burckhardt in 1814. ‘In the plain’, he says, ‘are five barrows, or tumuli, evidently artificial 
like those I saw near Kosko."? A few years later, in 1820, they were visited by Waddington 
and Hanbury,? who likewise describe them as ‘barrows’. In more recent times the late Orie 
Bates, on the analogy of a group of similar mound tombs excavated by him at Gamma, 
about fifteen miles to the south of Wadi Halfa, assigned® the mounds at Firka together with 
others of a similar type at Qostol, Sai, Wawa, Tangassi, Nori, Zima, and Meroe to the late 
Nubian culture termed by Dr. Reisner * X-group’. 

The cemetery of mound tombs at Firka may be divided into two parts: the North or 
Cemetery, which included the large mounds (three of them between 8 and 10 metres 
high) mentioned by Burckhardt; and the South Cemetery of small mound tombs, which 
appeared to be later in date. Some of them, in fact, may belong to the period immediately 


after the official conversion of Northern Nubia to Christianity in the middle of the sixth 
century. 


The wide, shallow trench which encircled the base of each mound showed the source 


i Burckhardt, Travels ia Nubia, 62. London, 1819. The mounds at “Kosko’ (Qostal) are those excavated 
by W. B. Emery and the writer in 1090. Ses Emery, Preliminary Report of the work of the Archasological 
Survey of Nubia in Ann. Serv, 32, 38—15. 

2 Waddington and Hanbury, Journal of a visit fo some parte of Ethiopia, 1, London, 1822. 

1 Bates, Excavations al Gammas, 117. Harvard African Studies, vim (1127). 
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Plate XX 





1. View of Firka from the east, showing mounds. z. The Mound at Kosheh. 
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4. Dees at osu 





5. Firka. Sacrificed camel on the ramp of 6. Firka, Tomb 12, showing stairway entrance on 
Mound 11. the east side. 
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from which was obtained the loose gravel of which the mounds themselves were composed. 
Below the mound (see Pl. xx, 1, $) the tombs had been cut to a considerable depth in the 
hard alluvial mud deposited by the Nile. The larger tombs for the most part conformed 
to the same general plan (cf. Fig. 1). On the east side, an inclined or stepped approach 
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Fr. 1. Plan, and Section through A-B looking South, of Tomb 12. 


led (cf Pl. xx, 6) down into a rectangular pit, in two sides of which burial chambers had 
been hollowed out on a level with the floor. The treacherous nature of the soil, which 
had caused the mud strata to split under the weight of the mound above (resulting in the 
collapse of the roofs of the chambers), together with the moisture due to the depth of the 
tomb, made the work of excavation and the extraction of antiquities somewhat difficult. 
entrance ramp or stairway os a rule contained the skeletons of animalsa—horses, 
donkeys, and camels—which had apparently been sacrificed that they might accompany 
the owner of the tomb on his journey to the next world. The skull of one camel, for instance, 
from Tomb 11 (Pi. xx, 5) showed clearly the marks of the axe or other weapon with which 
it had been slaughtered, One object of special interest from the ramp of the same tomb was a 
grooved iron bit, circular in shape, with a eurb-chain attached, which was found in a horse's 
mouth. Round the necks of some of these animals were hung bronze bells and, occasionally, 
cc 
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necklaces of faience beads and cowrie shells, while in one case a horse had a saddle-cloth, 
with a coloured woven border of which only fragments remained. 

The pit at the bottom of the ramp seems normally to have been reserved for the burial 
of a cow or sheep; large pottery jars had been placed upright against the walls. 

Of the two chambers, the one on the north or north-east side of the pit—probably that 
of the owner of the tomb—had invariably been plundered in ancient times. The second 
chamber, on the western side and opposite the foot of the ramp or stairway, was, however, 
in three of the tombs—Nos. 11, 12, and 14—untouched, and the mud-brick blocking of the 
door was found intact. This second chamber held several burials, thought to have been, like 
the similar ones In the tumuli at Balifia and Qostol, those of the owner's servants. For the 
most part these burials were orientated north and south, and lay in either a flexed ora fully 
extended] position, The attitudes of some of these skeletons, however, left little doubt that 
the persons to whom they had belonged had, like those of the Kerma cemetery,’ been buried 
alive in the tomb. In the west chamber of Tomb 11, one of the occupants appeared to have 
been lying on a wooden couch, bound with iron bands and having a circular iron bracket at 
each corner to hold wooden poles supporting a canopy. This canopy seems to have been made 
of beads of different colours, With the collapse of the roof of the tomb the canopy had 
fallen, and hundreds of these beads were found scattered over the bodies below. 

Only a few of the smaller tombs of the North Cemetery were completely excavated, 
largely with a view to ascertaining tomh types, and in order to obtain a representative 
eollection of pottery and anthropological material. All these small tombs had been 
thoroughly ransacked in ancient times, either by removing part of the mound or by tunnel- 
ling below tt. 

Among these amaller tombs two types predominated: one, a deep, rectangular pit, 
orientated north and south, with a short stairway on the south side and a chamber at 
the north end with brick vaulting; the other, a similar pit with a lateral burial-niche cut in 
the east face on a level with the floor. 

The more interesting objects from the North Cemetery came from the larze tombs 
Nos. 11, 12, and 14. The silver signet-ring, inset with a carnelian gem engraved im intaglio 
with the bust of the Emperor Commodus (PI. xxii, 1, 2), gives a terminus post quem for 
Tomb 12. Moreover, cut in the original ground surface below the mound of this tomb, and 
plundered by its builders, was a number of Meroitic graves of the ‘ pit with end-chamber’ 
and ‘lateral niche" types which, to judge by the few sherds of pottery found, may be of the 
second or third eantury 4.p. That the tomb itself is probably a good deal later in date seems 
indicated by the presence of a cream ware amphora (Fic. 2, top left), of a type well known 
from Coptic sites, having a graffito in red paint on the shoulder in a hand attributable to the 
fifth or sixth century. On the whole, the majority of the tombs of the North Cemetery may 
be tentatively assigned to this period, and the character of both the objects and the pottery 
agrees well with such an estimate. Lamps in the form of birds, such as the bronze dove- 
lamp, which was found in a perfect state of preservation in the mound of Tomb 12 (Pl. xxi), 
ure very characteristic products of Kast Christian Art of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
large tombe at Firka were remarkable for the number of weapons they contained, such as 
iron spears of several types, iron swords, and iron arrow-heads. Unfortunately, owing to the 
moisture, iron objects were in a poor state of preservation. In Tomb 11 was found a number 
of searabs and amulets plundered from earlier graves, and in this connexion it was of interest 

* See Reisner, Kerma, 704. Harvard African Studies, y (1923). 

* Notes as to the sex of the skeletona were taken on the site, and « number of skulls has been presented 
to the Royal College of Surgeons. 
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Bronze dove lamp. Found in the mound above Tomb rz. Secale 2; 3. 
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to find in some of the tombs scaraboids, crudely out from carnelian, felspar, and steatite, and 
pierced for threading, which were very clearly of contemporary manufacture. The beads, 
which showed a high standard of workmanship, were mostly of Meroitic types ; among them 
was a very large number of coral beads. The coral would presumably have come from the 
reefs of the Red Sea coast. The silver goblet and bowl from Tomb 14 (Pls. xxii, 4, xxiii, 4) 





Fic. 2. Types of pottery from the North Cemetery. Scale 1:5, 


are notable for the curious design engraved upon them, which is composed of the insignia 
of Isis—horns, disk, and throne—with a pendent cross below. 

To the south of the North Cemetery was another group of mounds, smaller in size, which 
though thoroughly plundered in ancient times were of considerable archaeological interest. 
A representative number of graves was excavated, and it soon appeared that the cemetery 
could be divided chronologically into two parta: the earlier tombs at the north end, all of 
them plundered, in which the axis of the tomb was north and south and which contained a 
large amount of pottery (¢f. Vig. 8), and those at the south end, orientated east and west, 
which contained no funerary offerings or pottery and which were uniformly intact. Both 
groupa of craves were covered by mounds of a similar size. The graves of the north grou? 
had o short entrance stairway on the south side, leading to a long, rectangular pit with a 
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mud-brick vaulted chamber at the north end. The graves of the south group were of two 
types: the first, similar to that of the north group but orientated east and west ; the second, 
a deep, rectangular pit, orientated east and west, with a lateral burial-niche cut in the north 
wall in which the skeleton lay extended on the back, the axis of the body bemg east and west. 
Tmmediately adjacent to this southern group of mound tombs was a small Christian cemetery 
of ‘shaft with end-chamber*® tombs in which the bodies were orientated east and west. It is 
possible that the graves of the southern group represent a transitional type introduced with 
the conversion of Northern Nubia to Christianity towards the middle of the sixth century. 
Though the mound burial was retained, the 
orientation of the tomb was changed and the 
pagan custom of placing funerary offerings in the 
tomb was abandoned. 

The cemeteries at Firka seem then to have 
been in use during the fifth and sixth centuries. 
As to the people who were buried there, it was 
unfortunate that so much of the anthropological 
material had been destroyed either by moisture or 
through the depredations of plunderers. Those 
intact skulls, however, which could safely be con- 
sidered to be those of the owners of the tombs (as 
distinct from the subsidiary burials) exhibited a 
heavily negroid strain characteristic of the ‘X- 
group’ skulls as a whole, which are notably more 
negroid than those from the earlier Meroitic craves. 
Culturally, especially with regard to the pottery 
and beads from Firka, the affinities with the 
Meroitic crvilization of Northern Nubia are pro- 
nounced, At the same time, the presence of 
| pottery vessels of Coptic types and of amphorae 
and certain bronze objects probably imported from Egypt indicates close relations with that 
country. 

In addition to the total absence of the Meroitie seript, of the Ba-statues, and of the sculp- 
tured or engraved tombstones which are normal accompaniments of the Meroitic graves, the 
form of burial below an earthen mound is a feature which does not occur in the earlier 
Meroitic cemeteries of Northern Nubia, This type of tomb, with a sloping or stairway 
entrance, is clearly related to that of the Ethiopian earthen tumulus tombs auch aa those at 
El-Kurn of the eighth and ninth centuries 8.c, 

In the Leyden papyrus recording an appeal from Appion, Bishop of Syene, to the 
military governor of the provinee for troops to protect his churches on the island of Philae,! 
there is the first contemporary reference to a people ealled the ‘AvvoufdSes, who appear to 
be identical with the NovBddes of Priscus* and of the great inscription set up by their king 
Silko in the Temple of Kalabsha.* Aceording to that inscription the territory of the Nou- 
bades lay immediately to the south of Ibrim, though subsequently they became rulers of all 
Northern Nubia from the First to the Third Cataract.* 

' Date c. 4.0. 425-50, See Wilcken in Archiv. f. Pap., 1, 306-407. 

* Priseus, Fragmenta, ed. Niebuhr, 153-4. 

* Gauthier, Temple de Kalabehah, 204-5. 

‘ For the later history of the kingdom of the Noubades see Kirwan in Journal, 21, O7 ff. 
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The presence of this new element in the population of Northern Nubia may perhaps be 
explained by identifying the Noubades with the Noba people, who seem to have invaded the 
Island of Meroe early in the fourth century 4.D. and who were in turn driven northwards 
towards the middle of that century by the invading armies of Aeixanas, King of Axum.’ In 
view of this possible identification of the NGba-Noubades with the ‘-group’ people, the 
strong Meroitie influence perceptible in the ‘ X-group’ remains has been accounted for by the 
fact that the Noba themselves may have been influenced by the civilization of their neigh- 
bours at Meroe.* There is, however, as yet no evidence to show that the Meroitic kingdom 
of Northern Nubia collapsed with the fall of the capital city befora the Abyssinian invaders. 
Indeed, it may be argued that the Meroitice contribution to the ‘X-group’ culture is of too 
fundamental a kind to have been the result of a superficial contact between the Noba people 
and the Meroites during what was probably but a short period of time, If the overlords of 
Northern Nubia during the sixth century were the Noubades, the indigenous inhabitants 
were physically and culturally descendants of the earlier Meroitic population. The* X-group'’ 
period may perhaps be regarded as the final phase in the history of the Northern Meroitic 
kingdom, during which Nubia was strongly influenced by the contemporary civilization of 
Byzantine Egypt. The negroid Noubades made little contribution to Nubian culture, and 
where signs of a cultural decline are perceptible, as in the disappearance of the native 
Meroitic script and the absence of the delicate and elaborately painted pottery, the finest 
product of the Meroitic artist, this decline may have been due to the primitive and illiter- 
ate ruling class and to the severance of relations with the more civilized southern capital 
consequent on the fall of Meroe. 

The neighbourhood of Firka is rich in ancient sites. Opposite the village is the island 
called Virkinarti, at the south end of which is a large rectangular fortified enclosure with 
dry-built stone walls having a semicircular bastion at each corner and also square-built 
towers projecting at intervals. These walls enclosed a number of stone and mud-briek houses 
mostly medieval in date, though the presence of potsherds similar to those from the mound 
tombs may indicate that parts of the site were in occupation as early as the fifth or sixth 
century. The tradition among the native population is that such fortified towns, of which 
there is a number on islands in the Cataract region, were built by their anceators the Niiba, 
who at the time of the invasions of the Arabs fied from the villages along the river banks and 
sought refuge within their walls. 

On the west bank of the Nile opposite Firka are two churches, and near these is a granite 
quarry, apparently of the same period, with some partly hewn pillars lying on the ground. 
On the east bank, about five miles to the south of Firka, is a well preserved church, built of 
mud-brick, and set high up on a hill overlooking the village of Mograka (PL xx, 4). A mile 
farther to the south, at Kosheh, we examined a cemetery of tumulus tombs, several of which 
had been excavated. The largest mound (Fl. xx, 2) yielded a number of interesting bronzes, 
including the strainer (Pl. xxii, 3), a variety of remarkably fine beads, and the carnelian 
gem engraved in intaglio with the figure of a goddess of Meroitic type (Pl. xxii, 5). 

Both at Kisheh and at Firka, to the east of the mound cemeteries, were small cemeteries 
of the so-called ‘C-group" or Middle Kingdom type, with circular stone superstruetures,* 
The pottery from these graves resembled that from the Kerma tombs more closely than that 
from the Lower Nubian ‘C-group’ cemeteries. On the east bank of the Nile near “Amira, 

+ Of, Littmann, Deutsche Abrum Expedition, Inschriften, rv. 
* Cf. Junker in Mitt. Kairo, 3, 155 ff. 
* The writer has picked up sherds of both *(C-group* and Early Dynastic rippled pottery of Nubian type 
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about twenty-five miles to the south of Firka, we located with some difficulty the site of the 
Meroitic temple described by Budge. When visited by the latter in 1906 both the gateway 
and six columns with sculptured reliefs were standing; to-day only one broken granite 
colomn-base and traces of mud-brick foundation walls are visible. A few miles to the south 
of “Amira is the island of 841, a place, as Burckhardt discovered, extremely difficult of access, 
At the north end of the island is @ fortified enclosure similar to that on Firkinarti. Among the 
ruins of the town was a number of inseribed blocks and column-drums from a templo 
founded, according to one inscription, in the twenty-fifth year of Tuthmosis III. The island 
contains a number of cemeteries: some of the Christian period, one of New Kingdom date, 
and a large cemetery of mound tombs similar to those at Firka. Not far from the town are 
the remains of the Metropolitan church. Finally at Wawa, on the east bank of the Nile about 
one hundred and fifty miles to the south of the Second Cataract, we visited an important 
cemetery of large mound tombs which, to judge by the sherds on the surface, were of the 
same period as those at Firka. Part of one of the largest mounds had been removed by 
plunderers in recent years, and the entrance on the east side had been cleared, revealing 
an élaborate facade of red brick. 

In conclusion we should like to express our thanks to the officials of the Sudan Govern- 
ment—especially to Mr. Grabham, the Acting Conservator of Antiquities: Mr. Purves, the 
Governor of the Northern Province, and his District Commissioners: and to Dr. Waldo 
Wallace of Halfa—for their evor-ready help and unfailing courtesy. The excavations at 
Firka were of necessity on a small scale, This winter the Expedition is continuing the 
excavation of Kawa (the ancient Gematen), where the large town-site and the adjacent 
cemeteries are as yel unexplored. 








' Budge, A History of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1, 407. 
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3. Alabaster chalice from 4. Silver bowl with engraved 5. Alabaster chalice from 
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>. Bronze ewer from tomb at Kosheh. 
Scale 1:3. 





6. Bronze jadle with iron handle. 8. Bronze swinging lamp on stand, 
Scale 1: 3. from Tomb 14. Attached to the 
chain is a stopper for the filling hole 
and a pair of iron tweezers for 
trimming wick. Scale 1: 4. 
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THE ANTINOE FRAGMENT OF JUVENAL! 


Br C. H. ROBERTS 
With Plates xxiv, xxv 


Even in the fourth and fifth centuries, when the Latin language was more widely employed 
in Egypt than ever before or after, Latin literature never took a firm hold among the 
Hellenized upper classes of the provinces: so much is clear from the scanty finds." Cicero and 
Virgil were the moat popular, to use the word in a very restricted sense; their position was 
no doubt guaranteed by the school and the rhetorician’s lecture-room. When people read 
Latin at all for other than utilitarian reasons—on this ground the fragments of the legal 
classics may be accounted for—they seem to have been attracted by history, whether 
compressed into epitome or chronicle or in a more literary shape; the inhabitants of Egypt 
had every reason to be more interested in Rome as a historical foree than in Rome as a nurse 
of poets, Leaving Virgil on one side, we find that Latin poetry has been represented by one 
solitary serap of Lucan; hence Dr. John Johnzon’s discovery among the papyri brought to 
light during the Society's excavations at Antinoé in the spring of 1914* of a leaf from a codex 
of Juvenal containing |}. 149-95 of the Seventh Satire, the text of which is given for the first 
time below, is a welcome addition to the small collection of Latin manuscripts from Egypt. 
There is an appropriate irony in the fact that while Catullos, Horace, and Ovid have found 
no witness to their fame in this field, Juvenal should have this tribute paid to his memory by 
Egypt, a land to which, with all its inhabitants, his antipathy was so violent and so im- 
pressed itself on his readers that later tradition felt it necessary to invent some personal link 
between him and it; hence came the story that Juvenal was banished to Coptos for an 
indisorstion (as praefectus cohortis at the age of 80!) and there intra brevissimum tempus angore 
el taedio periit§ But though this parchment has its interest for the Kulturgeschichte of Egypt, 
its real importance lies in what it can tell us of the text and textual history of the Satires ; 
and to this, after a description of the manuscript, we must turn. 





t A brief account of this text was given by me in a paper read to the Fourth International Congress of 
FPapyrology in May of laat year, and has been published in Aegyptus, 15, 297-302. Since then the parchment 
haa been cleaned and this account needs correction in one or two details; for deppjs on p. DOL read ddujs, 
and the statement that the mark of short quantity does not appear is no longer true, ¢f. below, p. 202. 

Besides my great obligations to Dr. Ulrich Knoche, the seope of which will be clear from the description 
of the text, I have to thank Dr. FE. A. Lowe for hia advice and assistance in matters of palaengraphy, Prof. 
Eduard Fraenkel for discussing several difficult points with me, Mr. E. Lobel for arranving for the parchment 
to be cleaned, and, not least, Dr. John Johnson, for waiving in my favour the discoverer s right of publication. 

* A list of Latin literary papyri discovered up to 1917 may be found in Schubart's Kinfihrung, 451; see 
further, for a deacription and discussion of the finds, P. Jouguet, Revue dea Etudes latines, 3 (1925), 47-50; 
J. G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 34-7. In both of these will be found references to texta liscovere 
since Schubart’s list was drawn up: but to the hest of my knowledge no complete inventory exists, 

2 P. Brit. Mus. Lit, 42, containing De Bello Civili, m, 247, 248; 265, 266, Perhaps P, Oxy. 781 should 
also be mentioned, a emall unidentified fragment, probably in hexameters. . may 

“ Of. Johnson's sccount of these excavations and the papyri discovered in them in Journal, 1 (1014), 
168-81. 

® For the Vitee of Juvenal, ef, P. Wessner, Scholia in Juvenalem Vetustiora, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi; text on p. 1. 
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The leaf is 22-7 em. in height by 17 em. in breadth, the upper and lower margins measur- 
ing 3 em, each, the side margins 2-6 cm, The inner side of the leaf has suffered severely ; the 
whole bottom corner has been torn away, while higher wp there is another gap which leaves 
lines 153-6 and 178-82 mutilated. The intervening section of this side has survived as a 
separate fragment; but though there is no break in the text between this and the main 
portion, they cannot actually be attached, as the latter has warped and consequently ig 
overlapped by the small fragment, But this is not the only damage the leaf has suffered, 
Besides some creases and contractions of the parchment, parts of the surface are so stained 
and discoloured that they have hitherto resisted any restorative treatment. The efiaets of 
this may be seen in the photograph; by comparison with the verso, the recto has suffered 
considerably, and while even here except for a few bad patches the text can be made out, the 
interlinear glosses and scholia have sometimes vanished beyond recall—partly because 
the-light-brown ink in which they are written in places can hardly be distinguished from the 
stain. (Here a warning may be given: accents and stops are only inserted in the transcript 








where their presence is beyond doubt, and the absence, eq., of an accent on a word which can 
itself be read in spite of the stain on the parchment, is no evidence that the word was not 
originally accented.) The rulings were made on the hair side, in this case the verso, on which 
the furrows made by the stilus can still be seen ; the corresponding ridges are in part visible 
on the recto. If there was ever any numeration, no trace of it survives, so that itis impossible 
to tell whether the codex included any other work before the Satires.2 

The text is written in a careful and regular uncial hand of considerable beauty, small and 
with a slight tendency to a backward slope, of a type which Dr. Lowe would designate the 
Byzantine Uneial, Of this hand the classic example is the great Florentine codex of 
Justinian’s Pandects,? whose origin in Ravenna would sufficiently explain its aflinity to 
Eastern rather than to Western hands and which is perhaps to be dated to the late sixth 
century. One important characteristic of this type of hand, a g with a long stroke to the left 
below the line and finished off with a small hook to the right, 18 present both in the Florentine 
codex and in P. Ant. Juv. (to give this parchment a convenient if temporary name) and is 
not to be found in contemporary Western hands. A similar g may be observed in the new 
fragments of Gatus, P.S.1. 1182, some leaves of a parchment whose provenance is thought to 
be Antinoé. This manuscript, which represents the same séript im an earlier stage of ita 
development, is assigned by Prof. Rostagno to the fourth or early fith century + its bolder 
and squarer hand is undoubtedly earlier than that of P, Ant. J uv., but the resemblances 
between the two are considerable; ef., besides the g, the d, m, L, and «. Among other uncial 
manuscripts not of this specific type, with which P. Ant. Juv. may be compared, are the 
Vereelli Gospels (Ehrle-Liebaert, Specimina Codicum Latinorum, Se), the Codex Veronensia 
of Gains (Steffens, Lateinische Paldographie, 19), and the Codex Bobbiensis of St. Cyprian’s 
Letters (Ehrle-Liebaert, op. cit., 5d), in which a form of t very like that in P. Ant. Juv. 
occurs. In P. Ant. Juv., a and r are of the early type (cf. P.S.I. 1152), while the m with the 
left stroke curved sharply inwards and the ¢ with its almost semicircular hasta are evidenca 
of a fairly advanced stage of uncial writing. Dr. Lowe considers that P. Ant. Juv. was 








But it should be noted that in the Bobbio manuscript (Vat. 5750) the Satires of Juvenal preceded those 
of Persius; v, Wesaner, op, cit., Dp. Vi. 

* Justiniant Augusti Digestorum seu Pandectorum Codex Florentinus olin Pisanua phototypice erpressus, 
Rome, 1910, Certain parts of this manuscript are written Vin a seript of mixed uncials and minuscules, of. the 
reproduction in Maunde Thon peon's article on pularography in Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, 715} 
itis only with the purely uncial part of this manuscript that P. Ant. Juv. can be compared, as it shows no 
trace of minuscule influence. * FP S.1, xr, 2-3. 
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probably written ¢. a.p. 500, a date which agrees well enough with the external evidence; 
it thus ranks as the second oldest of Juvenal's manuseripts, being preceded only by the 
fourth-eentury Bobbio palimpsest, Vat. 5750. The ink in which it is written ia of the metallic 
type, reddish-brown in colour, which is usual at this period, 

Scholia and glosses both in Greek and Latin are thickly crowded along the margins and 
between the lines of the text; how many hands are to be distinguished hore is not quite 
certam. The bulk of the scholia are written in a light reddish-brown ink, more diluted and 
less durable than that of the text: I now incline to think that we must distinguish two hands 
here,* which we may eall B and C, reserving A for that of the text proper, Both employ a 
mixture of uncial and cursive forms, with the uncials predominating: ligatures are rare, and 
the forms of the letters are in goneral the same in both. But B, to whom may be assigned 
all the scholia on the left margin of both resto and verso, writes in rather a clumsy and heavy 
upright hand: C writes an easier and more flowing hand, and appears to be more at home 
with Greek than is B (there is little to distinguish B's Greek letters from his Latin, cf. otras 
in 196° and contrast the clumsy ¢vr@ weoavAies of 181? with the rd Supe of 161). Dr, Lowe 
regards these hands as practically contemporary with that of the text (A); nor would I 
suggest that in separating the hands we need to look for two sources of these scholia, since 
all are sufficiently inept to have the same parentage, Of the Latin letters in these hands e is 
frequently of a cursive type and reaches above the line: A is angular, very different from the 
rounded uncial of A; thas a long hasta with a down-stroke well below the line: a is of the open 
type resembling u, and is never found in an uncial form. The g used by C in mayister (166) is 
of interest, ss if bears a distinct resemblance to the half-uneial form, d is cursive, always of 
the uncial type. These two hands would appear to be very close to that of the first scholiast 
in the Bembina Terence, to judge from the description given by G. F. Mountford* (unfortu- 
nately no reproduction of this hand of the scholia has appeared); this is also assigned to the 
first half of the sixth century, The rapid and attractive semi-cursive in the Greek soholia of 
C has a elose parallel in one of the glosses to P.S.1. 1182 (dwarrodpros in 73) and is not 
unlike the hand of one of the commentators of P. Oxy, 2064.4 B and C between them account 
for the great majority of the scholia and glosses ; same Greek annotations written in a cursive 
hand in dark, black ink were added at geome later date by D, who occasionally inked over an 
earlier scholion or even a few letters of the text and once translated a Latin seholion of C. 
To E and F (probably readers into whose hands at some later period in the sixth century the 
manuscript passed) may be attributed a word apiece, both in Latin, the one an annotation 
to a scholion, the other probably a gloss. 

Of these scribes B was probably responsible for a few corrections of the manuscript (some 
have been added by A) and also for the punctuation, accents, and some of the critical signs, 
For punctuation high, medial, and low stops are employed, tha first correctly to dicate 
a longer pause (of. P. Oxy. 224, introd.), the other two quite indiscriminately, Deleted letters 
are indicated onee (187) by drawing a line through the letter in question and placing a dot 
above tt (the usual method), onee (161) by placing a dot below the letter: in this case the 
letter deleted occurs in the middle of a word and the correction is written above® In the 
text itself the only abbreviations found are -q— for -que and onee (162) urbe~ for wrbe(m); in 
the scholia, both Greek and Latin, they are much more frequent. Marks of quantity are used 





' These scholia (B and C) were referred to in my article in Aegyptus os the work of a single hand, 
* Sach references are to the lines of P. Ant. Juv. * The Sckolia Bembina (London, 1994), 4, 
* Hunt and Johnson, Two ThAsoeritus Popyri, Fl. 1, fr. 31. 
* For deletion in Latin manuscripts ¢. W. M. Lindssy in Palaeographia Latina, 1m, 65-0; in Greek papyti, 
t. Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 31, 
pd 
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haphazardly and by no means correctly throughout the text, — frequently, “ only in 187 and 
198. (The former is found in other Latin manuscripts from Egypt, Cos P.B.L 21, P. Oxy. 
1089, and an unpublished fragment of Virgil in the Rylands collection.) An imteresting 
feature of the text is the use of accents; the acute is used on any syllable except the last 
(only twice on a monosyllable, qui in 165 and most probably on the same word m 16-4), the 
grave only on monosyllables, though by no means on allt It may be noted that the acoent is 
frequently placed over the consonant following the vowel accented, The diaeresis is regularly 
used over i preceded or followed by another vowel and once (implef, 161) when ¢ stands alone, 

One of the peculiarities of this manuscript is the presence of critical signa, Underneath 
191 and 199 diplai have been drawn, the former in all probability a diplé obeliamené (what 
ean be seen is >— and there is no trace of ink in the intervening space); and the two are 
apparently conneeted by a line drawn through the first letter of 192, which consequently 
looks as though it had been enclosed.* The usual purpose of the diplé both in manuscripts 
and papyri (for the latter ¢f., ¢.g., P. Brit. Mus. Lit. 27 = Kenyon, Classical Texts in the 
British Museum, 100, and P, Oxy. 445; both are texts of the Iliad, and the eritical signs in the 
latter approximate very closely to those in Venetus A) was to draw attention to notes on 
either grammar or subject-matter, not at this period mserted in ihe text itself, or to mark 
a quotation; here the diplé may have been employed to guide the reader's eye to the 
irrelevant and edifying scholion in the margin, but more probably (see below, p. 203) has a 
different purpose. ¢— for {(sprpcov) or Ciyrec), resembling an uncial d with a line across the 
top, has been scored against three lines (157, 160, 185) and is probably used m its correct 
context to indicate an uncertainty of reading or interpretation* The third, which is 
frequently inserted by hands B (or C) and D is -[—a sign which, unless it be regarded as a 
degenerate form of the asterisk, is not, as far as | know, found in papyri. It is placed 
between the lines and presumably draws attention to a gloss or scholion. 

1 Accentuation appears to be unknown in Western manuscripts of this period, and handbooks of palaeo- 
graphy (¢.g., Maunde Thompeon, Introduction to Greek and Latin Palasography, 64) first mention them 
in connexion with early English and Irish manuscripts. In Latin manuecripta from Egypt they are not 
unknown, but are by no means common; the only examples I know of are P.S.1. 21 (Virgil, Aeneid 4, fitth 
century}, P. Oxy. 1099 (a Virgilian word-list of the fifth century), and P. Oxy. 30. In this Inst fragment the 
editors refer to the marks as apices—the aper being the mark of » noturally long syllable which is frequently 
found in inscriptions and which disappears from use near the end of the third century—and partly relying 
on this assign the text, part of an unknown historical work, to the third century. A pices are alao found in the 
papyrus fragment of the Poem on the Battle of Activm from Herculaneum (Scott, Fragmenta Hereulanensia, 50) 
and in P. Ryl. 79 (second century «.D.), and are almost certainly to be recognived in the Claudins papyrus 
(B.G.0. 611, ap. 43-44), thongh described by Steffens (Lat. Pel., 3) as accenta, In view of the later evidence 
the marks in P. Oxy. 30 ahould probably be regarded as accents. The use of accents in Latin manuscripts haa 
its origin—aa far aa my knowledge goes—in Egypt, where we may safely attribute it to Greck influence. For 
the later nee of the apex, v. W. M. Lindssy, Palasographia Latina, 0, 17. It may be worth noting that the 
practiceot P, Ant. Juy, doesnot tally with the principles of aceentuation Inid down by Isidore, Elym., 1, xviii, 2. 

* Tam glad to find that Dr. Knoche agrees with me not only that below 191 a diplé obeltsmend ia in all 
probability to be recognized, but also that both the diplai refer to the single line 102 (a glance at the photo- 
graph will show the reasona for thinking this to be ao), 

* The use of this sign has recently been studied by Dr. A. C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, 371-3; he 
quotes examples of ita use both in literary papyri, to indicate errors, and in documents (e.g., to call attention 
to some matter neoding verification), and Inter in Latin manuseripte, where it is used to mark corrupt 
passages, According to Clark the earliest Latin manuscript in which it is found is Vindob, 2160, of the sixth 
century. It seems probable that in P. Ant. Juv. it is weed to mark a word or passage the echoliast failed to 
understand, t.¢., in 160 areadioo, in 157 mercedem solvere, in 185 pulmentaria (afterwards glossed by D) unlesa 
he was worried by the indicative conponit, In two nearly contemporary papyri it is found used aa a coronise— 
in P. Brit. Mus. Lit. 98 from Aphrodite and in the Antinot Theocritus (Hunt and Johnson, op. cit., 21). 
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‘This brings us to what is of real importance in this diseovery—its contribution to the study 
of the text of the Satires. For what follows, both the analysis of particular passages and the 
conclusions on the character and value of the text, I am greatly indebted to Dr. Ulrich 
Knoche, who has placed at my disposal hisexceptional knowledgeof the manuscripts of Juvenal; 
without the assistance of his notes it would have been impossible either to give so full a colla- 
tion or on the strength of this collation to estimate the significance of the Antinoé fragment." 

P. Ant. Juv. gives us, on the whole, a sound and trustworthy text ; it does not, however, 
present us with a single new reading that can be accepted os authentic, and even ite mistakes 
are known to us from one source or another exeept for the following which are of little 
sienificanee: 161 diet for die, hannubal for hannibal, 177 arte for artem, 188 constavit for 
constalit, 194 perfrisit for perfrimt. The text from which this fragment derives was sub- 
stantially the same as that represented by the medieval codices, and itis for the study nob of 
the text of Juvenal but of it transmission that P. Ant. Juv. is of peculiar importance. It is 
of some interest to know that Juvenal had his readers among the Hellemzed provincials of 
Egypt in the sixth century: of much greater interest for the study of Latin authors in general 
and of Javenal in particular that certain passages in this text were marked with critical signa, 
This gives substantial confirmation to Dr. Knoche's theory that the archetype of Juvenal to 
which all our manuseripts go back was a gelehrte Ausgabe, i.e., an edition equipped with eritical 
sions. This theory, suggested (1) by the scholia tov1, 238 (of. Wessner, op. cil., ad loc.), $65, and 
others, (ii) by the omission or change in sequence of certain verses in certain MS5., (ii) perhaps 
by certain signs in some medieval manuseripte,® finds its conclusive proof here* in the diplai* 
placed against 192; this line was condemned by Jahn in his second edition as an inter- 


1 T have contented myself with summurizing Dr. Knoche's views, aa he will shortly publish in a German 
periodical a rather fuller account in which in particular he will discuss in more detail the importance of the 
text for Ueberlieferungageschichte, 1 }. Knoohe, (Fnomen, 11 (1934), 506, 500, and partioularly 601 £. 

* Tt should, of course, be remembered that this parchment comes from a literary circle where Greek 
literature was far better known than Latin and where readers would be accustomed to critical editions of 
Greek texta: henee the presence of critical signa wight be explained aa a local peculiarity. But I do not think 
this consideration need really invalidate Dr, Knoche'a conclusion, aa (i) critical signs are not generally found 
in Latin literary papyri—the only example known to me is P.8.1. 1182, where the wapaypagos, the eipaios, and 
another mark of uncertain significance are found—and so it: is not likely that they would be inserted here 
without special reason ; (ii) it is doubtful if the acholia in P. Ant. Juv. account satisfactorily for the presence 
in the text of the diplé and the {-, te., it looks as though thease were taken over from a preceding text and na 
* though the scholiast of P: Ant. Juv. did not understand their exact significance (though in the absence of 
other evidence not much weight con be attached to this); (iil) if (v. the next note) the diplat agninat 192 
indicate that this line is interpolated as spurious, this would be conclusive, as certainly not at Antinoé nor— 
given the state of learning evinced by the scholia—at Alexandria would the line be condemmed without 
authority. Nor does the use of (~ suggest « local origin, aa in the neatly contemporary Antinoé Theocritus 
and FP. Brit. Mus. Lit, 98 it is used not as a critical sign but aa a coronia, 

‘ Dr. Knoche has pointed out to me that in the echolia to the [iad the deplé by itself may be used mot 
merely to indicate the presence of some point needing comment, but alao to mark thot the line in question 
was athetized or omitted by one of the earlier Alexandrian critica but retained, perhaps doubtfully, in the 
text. In Jliad 0, 140, it indicates that some critics interpolated o line after 140, a8 also in [fad 13, 
808 (cf. text in ‘T. W. Allen's Homer's Miad and scholia ad loc.) In AAT. v, 1, 18 (P. Berol. 8774), 
containing IL 5964008 of JTiad 18, four linea have been interpolated from the Nesiodic Shield of Heracles, ancl 
the interpolation is here indicated by placing a diplé against each of the lines in question (for this reference 
Tam indebted to Prof. Jachmann). Hence there ia o strong probability—all the stronger if the mark above 
102 is a diplé obelismené—that the scribe intended to mark 192 if not as spurious, yet at least aa doubtful. 
Thia ia of some importance: not only docs it strikingly confirm Jahn's rejection of this line, but it also 
argues very strongly for the view that the critical signs in P. Ant. Juv. do imply the existence of an 
anterior critical edition of Juvenal and are not the work of a jooal soribe. 
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polation, and now that his judgement finds this support, the burden of proof will rest, on 
those who maintain that 192 is in its correct position here. This has a somewhat wider 
interest in view of the fact that the critical signs of Latin grammarians not only in the text 
of Juyenal, but in that of all Latin authors, have, with very few exceptions, disappeared. 

A diseussion of the affinities of the text of P. Ant, Juv. should be prefaced with 
the statement that it, together with all our other manuseripts of Juvenal, may be referred 
to a common archetype written c. a.p. 400. This may be regarded as certain for the 
following reasons: 

(i) The sequence of verses is identical with that found in the vast majority of manuscripts. 
There are no omissions or additions, and the spurious verse Perfer[rjet inductis turbata et 
sobria ceris, added by a corrector of the Oxoniensis after 153, and in Brit. Mus. Add, M&S. 
11997 placed with slight variations after 160, is absent from P. Ant. Juv., as it certainly wag 
from the text of the archetype. 

(ii) Three corruptions characteristic of the archetype are also to be found in P, Ant, Juv. 
These are: (a) 149 inponere (where some word like poscere, suggested by Biicheler, ig neeiled) ; 
(b) 153 tsdem for idem (a conjecture of Jaln’s, since found to be supported by some medieval 
manuseripts, 0. Knoche, Gnomon, 10—1933—247) ; (c) 177 scindens for scindes (a correction 
again due to Jalin and the reading of the first hand of Voss, F 64 and two later MSS.). 

We may postulate that not long after the archetype was written, the manuseripts of 
Javenal were to be found divided into two groups which may be called J7 and Q. In the 
verses with which we are concerned the text of JT is reproduced with comparatively little 
by the P(ithoeanus) (Montpellier 125), the Seidae Arouienses(Ar.), and the lemmata 
of the scholia (5), while 2, the vulgate text, is reflected in more than three hundred manu- 
scripts. But between those two groups comes a large number of eclectic texts, and it is with 
these that P. Ant. Juv. must be ranked, At the time when P. Ant. Juv. was written, how- 
ever, this process of conflating the two recensions had not gone very far, and consequently 
the text is to a large extent free from secondary corruptions. As the following list shows, 
P, Ant. Juy. has escaped a large number of corrupt readings which later made their way 
into the text of J7 as represented by P, or by P, Ar., and § in agreement: 

149 Africa si placuil/Africas placuit P* Ar.’ ;+-inponere+-_/ponere P* Ar? and a few other 
codices ; 153 cantalit/eantavit P Ar. and one other manuscript ; 157 rolunt/velunt P Ar‘; 161 
Guaque/Quamque P* Ar’; hannibal (Hannu- P. Ant. Juv.)/annibal P* Ar? and other manu- 
scripts ; 162 deliberat/liberat P* Ar.’ and two other manuseripts; 165 aceupe/accypere P" Ar."; 
174 Summula/Summavia P* 3; 175 tempta/temptat P* § and other manuseripts ; 176 pollio/ 
polio (hardly likely to be correct, ef. H. A. J. Munro ad Luer. I, 318) P; 180 iumenta/tu- 
mentia P=; 194 perfrizit (-sit P. Ant. Juv.)/ perfringit P= (later corrected) ; 197 jfies/fiet P* and 
a few other eodices, 

similarly, certain corruptions peculiar to some of the subdivisions of 2Q. é.4j., 176 Griso- 
gomus, 178 seccentis, are also absent from P. Ant, Juv.; but these hardly need specifying 
here.’ In the following instances it agrees with J7 against , where the former has preserved 
the correct reading: 150 vetti (not recti), 165 quid (not quod; n.b. the scholion of P. Ant. J uv.) 
166 haes (not ast), 

For some of the readings of P. Ant. Jiv. another interpretation must be sought. Knoche 
has argued* that at some time the [7 recension was influenced by Qand that the effects of this 
are to be traced where P, Ar., and $, or any two of them, agree in rejecting the correct reading, 

* For the « group, from which these two examples are taken, ©. Knoche, ffnomon, 4 (1925), 03; id., 
Hermes, 63 (1028), 361-3: for the y group e, Leo's edition of Juvenal (Berlin, 1910), introd., xx ff. 

* Die Ueberlieferung Jwvenals (Berlin, 1926), 34. 
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origmally present in JJ and now to be found only in some of the eclectic texts. On this 
assumption it is easy to account for the two instances in which P. Ant. Juv. dissents from 
both P and the vulgate, and together with a few manuscripts of the same type as itself has 
preserved the correct reading. These ara; (1) 154 | crjambe, a conjecture of Politian’s and the 
reading given by G (=Parisinus 7900, tenth century) and the second hand of Vat. Urb. 342 
(tenth-eleventh centuries), and supported by the later scholia ; three other eclectic texts give it 
in the slightly corrupted form grambe (Parisinus 8071, Parisinus 9345, and the first hand of 
Vat. Urb. 842), while P' and Ar. (and perhaps originally Leid. Voss, Q. 18) read crambre and 
most of the vulgate texts cambr(aje. (ii) In 185, assuming (v. Housman, ad loc.) that com- 
ponit is the true reading, we find that while condit is supported by the majority of manu- 
scripts, componit only survives in a number of eclectic texts, among them G, Vat. Reg. 2029, 
Laur. $4, 49,and Voss. Q.18. Hence P. Ant. Juv. provides additional proof that some correct 
readings not to be found in the majority of our codices, and only surviving in a few medieval 
manuscripts of eclectic type, are not the results of conjecture, but may well be derived from 
texts of the late classical period. 

After this it is less surprising to find that on three occasions P. Ant. Juv. preserves a 
reading peculiar to itself and a few, mostly late, manuscripts against the mass of the tradition: 

(i) In 187 sufficiwnt is mistakenly given for sufficient, which was the reading of both JT 
and Q: otherwise sufficiunt appears only in Laur. 34, 25, Laur. 34, 39 (both of the twelfth 
century), Laur, 34, 33, and Dresd. 154 (both of the fifteenth century). 

(ti) 166 diverse fronte. This reading is found only in Vat. $286 (eleventh century)’ and 
in three fifteenth-century manuscripts, Ottobon. 2854, Vat. Barber. 18, Roman. Casanat. 27. 
This reading has met with some support,* but in all probability we should follow Housman 
in preferring the diversa parte of the vulgate to both fronte and the diversae forte (accepted 
by Leo) of P' and Ar. : 

(iii) In 184 domum supplants the correct domus—an error P. Ant, Juv. shares only with 
seven early manuscripts: G, Par, 7906, Par. 5071 (=F), Par. $345, Vat. Urb. 242, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 15600, Pal. 1701, and a few of later date. It is possible that P iteelf originally 
read domum, as the -s is due to a corrector. From these readings we may infer that a reading 
which appears in a few manuscripts against the testimony of P and the great majority of {2 
manuseripts may be of quite ancient origin. | | | 

Only once does P. Ant, Juv. agree with TT in one of the latter's characteristic corruptions, 
namely the reading peremit for perimit in 151, also found in FP and Db". Most probably this 
is not to be regarded as more than a coincidence, It may, however, be inferred from the 
inponere of 149 and the fies of 198 that P. Ant. Juv. does presuppose the existence of some 
manuseripts of the 2 recension. (Owing to a gap in the parchment, it cannot be determined 
whether we should read in 159 laera with 2 or laevae with P* Ar.') 

It is clear from this collation that F. Ant. Juv. cannot be closely associated with any 
manuscript or any group of manuscripts. Its surprising agreement with Vat, 3286 and a few 
other manuscripts in 156 cannot be taken as evidence of their relatedness, as elsewhere the 
divergences between the two are considerable, It may be described as a manuscript of 
eclectic character, the basis of which is the text of JT free from the secondary errors with 
whieh the latter has come down to us in P. Ar., and 8, but which has been influenced by 
the Q recension. From it may be learnt two facts of some importance: the first, that 
there éxisted in the late classical period a eritical edition of Juvenal’s text; the second, 
that variant readings which have very little mantseript support may well be of ancient 

! Por this codex v. Knoche, Hermes, 69 (1028), 342 ff. * C, E, Stuart, C.Q., 3 (1000), 7. 
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The orthography is on the whole good, e.g., in 178 and 197 the text gives rheto- instead of 
retho- common in the medieval manuscripts, in 190 pulcher instead of the pulcer of P and some 
other manuseripts, and in 104 eohkortes, not cohortis (though the latter js perhaps to be 
preferred), in 161 Hannwbal (Ll. Hannibal), where P, Ar., and most of the manuscripts omit 
the A (but in the same line our text agrees with most manuseripts in giving wnplet for inplet). 

The salient fact about the scholia and glosses preserved in the margins and between the 
lines of P, Ant. Juv. is that they are independent of the scholia known to us from the 
medieval codices ; beyond that they have litile to tell us except about the depth of ineptitude 
of which fifth-century commentators were eapable. As has been said above, the bulk of 
them, though in different hands, are probably to be referred to a common souree: both B and 
C show about the came level of intelligence ; both attempt to paraphrase and amplify rather 
than elucidate or comment on peculiarities of style or text. With the exception of the note 
on Qutntiliano in 186 (evidence enough of the ignorance of the scholiast) no attempt is made 
to comment on a proper name, although these scholiasta are by no means singular in their 
ignorance of the personae Juvenalianae 2 throughout there is only one lemma, that in 186. 
With D, who usually confines himself to translation, a lower level is reached ; these annota- 
tions are probably due to a reader with some Greek, but littl or no Latin. E and F (the 
addition of patri by the former to an existent scholion almost passes belief) are presumably 
due to later readers. But ignorant as are the echolia inserted in the text by B and C, it 
would, I think, be a mistake to regard them as readers’ comments rather than as the work of 
4& professional commentator. For one thing, the way in which they are written does not 
suggest that they are the jottings of an amateur; more important, the range of the vocabn- 
lary is certainly beyond that of an ordinary educated Graeco-Eayptian of the period. 
aporyTipioWw and day(e)ia are, it is true, ecclesiastical rather than literary words, and the 
former is found in contemporary documents: but du7y7nia, Ywyporrows (known only from the 
scholia on Iliad 5, 75 and Theoer, 15, 58), 3iaxovs (gloss on fercula, 184), and xAavOuvprrpous 
(gloss on vagifus, 196) smell of the lamp, and are fairly clearly the work of a grammarian with 
lexica at his elbow, With the single exception of dividens (clogs on scindens in 177}—and this 
is probably no more than a coincidence—none of these scholia are to be found in Wessner’s 
Scholia in Juvenalem Vetustiora: a fact which gains in interest if we accept the highly probable 
theory? that all our known scholia, i.¢. those found in manuscripts of the J7 and 2 recensions, 
as well as those attributed to Probus by Valla (ef. the stemma in Wessner, op. cit., p. xliii), 
derive from a single velustum commentum composed between 353 and 399, and that before 
this date no commentary at all on Juvenal was in existence. Thus we must assume that 
within a hundred years (for there js certainly no reason to think that the scholia of P. Ant. 
Juv, are earher than ¢. 400, and they may well be later) two independent commentaries came 
into existence, (Some parallel to this may be found in the scholia to the Theoeritus papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus and Antinoé:? these, though not quite independent, differ considerably 
both by omission and addition from the existing scholia.) We should naturally think of 
Alexandria as the place where the scholia, part of which are preserved in P. Ant. Juv., were 
written, and indeed this might explain both their grammatical character and their poor 











‘ Cf. Weamer, op. cit., p. xxxviii. | 

* Wesaner, op. cit,, pp. xxxvi ff.; Knoche, Die 0, eherlieferung Juvenals, (4 1%. Knoche is of the opinion 
that the vefustum commentum, so far from being the first commentary on Juvenal, waa o collection, in an 
abbreviated and revised form, of the work of earlier commentators (he argues, ¢.9-. that aacholion such aa 
that on 14, 102 could not have been written in the fourth century) and regards the scholia in P. Ant. Jur, 
as representing one of several versions of these notes not incorporated in the telatum commenfum, 

* Hunt and Johnson, ep, cit., 6, 20, 
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quality ; for thongh philological studies certainly survived the destruction of the library of 
the Serapeum in a.p. 389,) it is probable that they never fully recovered from that disaster, 
As has already been noted, there is no very close relation between the text and the scholia, 
and the latter frequently betray a misunderstanding of the former which is surprising in 
view of the high standard of accuracy of the text itself; probably we should not be wrong mn 
postulating a separate origin for the text and the echolia, the former being the descendant 
of a gelehrie Ausgabe, the latter representing an inadequate attempt, with no tradition 
behind it, to explain an author too difficult for the age. 

In the following transcription the text stands exactly as it does in the original, except 
that words have been divided and abbreviations extended: punctuation, accents, ete., are 
those of the original. Square brackets [ ] indieate a lacuna; double square brackets [[ || a 
deletion; round brackets () the expansion of an abbreviation; *' indicate that a letter has 
been written above the line, The lacunae have been filled up from Housman’s text (Cambridge, 
1931). Scholia and glosses by B are printed in Roman and upright Greek type; those by 
C in italie and slanting Greek type; and those by D in thick Greek type. 


Notes on the Text 

150. Perhaps read . . rammantia: the initial word might be coram, but magistro cannot 
be extorted out of the subsequent letters. 

166. 76 gu(i}d do ut totiens. This is the only lemma found among these scholia. 

169. The theme alluded to in these lines is explained thus by Housman: marilo cagco wror 
venenum dedit, ille recepit oculos: uxorem dimisit: ingrati reus est, Some other mterpretation 
seams to have been attempted by this scholiast—perhaps that the wife assisted the husband 
to kill her lover. | 

175. provata (1. prob-). After the ais a stroke which might represent an sor more probably 
a mark of abbreviation. Probato cannot be read. 

176. Arte represents a further corruption after scindes had been transformed into scin- 
dens, pueros perhaps being construed as object to doceat and scindens and the latter, glossed 
by dividens, being used in the sense of ‘apportion’, ‘share’, 

~ 481. pecavitos, ov is quoted in Liddell and Scott (9th ed.) only from Photius and Suidas 
as a carta lectio for pecavAos. 

184. emit may be more fairly regarded as an attempt to make sense of the corrupt quanti- 
cumque domum than as due to a confusion between tenio and reneo. (Dis responsible for the 
gloss in 194, where wovetra: is probably the result of confusion between algeo and dAyos.) 


1 OY. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1, 381. 
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REPORT ON COINS FOUND AT TEBT 
By J. G. MILNE 
With Plate xxvi 


Tue coins found at Tebtunis (Umm el-Burégit) by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in 1900, when 
they were excavating for the University of California, have never been described. The 
intention was that a catalogue should be published as part of a full account of the site and its 
excavation: and for this purpose the coins were retained when the rest of the antiquities 
were sent to California, The account, however, was never written: and the coms were still im 
Dr. Hunt’s rooms at the Queen's College when he died. As I had promised Dr. Grenfell, in 
1900, to report on them, the time has now come to fulfil my promise. The coins are now 
housed in the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Califorma at Berkeley, and the 
report is published here with the approval of the authorities of the University. 


1. A hoard of 140 Ptolemaic base-silver tetradrachma (inventory no. 442) was found in 
& house in the temple enclosure. They were all of the issue without any symbol in the field 
of the reverse, dated by regnal years, and of late style. Their preservation waa excellent: 
they were quite unaffected by corrosion of any kind, and very few showed appreciable wear 
from circulation; even those that were most rubbed could not have lost more thana fractional 
percentage of their original weight. Asa large hoard in such good condition is not of com- 
mon occurrence, they were all weighed, and the weights are given below, in grammes, 
classified under the regnal years. 

Year 7: 14-01. Year 4: 14-62, 14-05, 18-89. Year 3d: 14-17, 19-98, 13-76. Year 7: 14-53, 
19-95. Year &: 18-87. Year 9: 14-47. Year 10: 13-78. Year 1b = 13: 18-54, 13-83. Year 14: 
14-25, 14-14, 14-10, 14-07, 13-00, 13:54. Year 73: 14-42, 14-39, 14-29, 14-18, 14-D0. Year I6: 
14-39, 14-38, 14-90, 14-18, 18-38, Year 17: 14-73, 14-47, 14-37, 14-30, 14-17, 14-07, 13-76, 
18-78, 15-55, 12:68, Year 14: 14-69, 1447, 14-52, 14-31, 14-23, 14-22, 14-18, 14-17, 14:15, 
14°12, 14-11, 18-98, 18-62, 19-53, 18-47, 19-35. Year 79: 15-57, 15-37, 15-14, 15-08, 14-86, 
14-50, 14-72, 14-62, 14-46, 14-41, 14-28, 14-03, 14-00, 19-95, 19-78, 13-74, 18-72, 18-64, 15-55, 
13-49, 13-48, 13-47, 19-42, 19-42, 13-26. Year 20; 15-31, 15-13, 14-65, 14-66, 14-56, 14-50, 
14-43, 14-41, 14-40, 14-34, 14-39, 14-36, 14-00, 18-87, 13-69, 13-64, 18-36, 18-20, 19:18, 13-10, 
12-84. Year 27: 14-99, 14-90, 1455, 1452, 14-44, 14-27, 14-14, 18-96, 15-29, 12-98, 12-77. 
Year 22; 15-18, 14-55, 14-19, 18-70, 18-70, 18-69, 13-68, 13-62, 13-23, Year 23: 15-09, 14-85, 
14-45, 14-45, 14-39, 14-12, 14-05, 18-99, 18-95, 13-90, 18-88, 15-58, 13-42, 13-41, 13-32, 19-21, 
11-56. Year 24: 13-50. 

‘The composition of this hoard furnishes strong evidence in favour of the classification of 
the later Ptolemaic silver issnes proposed by Regling (see Svoronos, ra vopicuara rot xparous 
raw ITroAcuaiow, tv, 826-30), according to which the coins without symbols dated by years 
1 to 10 are of the first reign of Ptolemy X Soter I; those by years 8 = 11 to 13 = 16.of the 
joint reign of Ptolemy XI Alexander I and Cleopatra; those by years 14 to 26 of the sole 
reign of Ptolemy XI Alexander I: the regnal years thus correspond to the periods when these 
contending claimants for the Ptolemaic power respectively controlled the Eeyptiin part of 
the empire. The comparative numbers of the coms from each year in the hoard are roughly 
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what might be expected to remain in circulation out of the issnes of twenty-four successive 
years at the end of that period: and the coins with the earlier year-dates are the most worn, 
while those with the latest are quite fresh. But other hoards do not fit in so well with this 
classification: for instance, a sual hoard of the dated tetradrachms without symbols, found 
at Kom Truga and published in the Annuwario del Museo Greco Romano, t (Alexandria, 1134), 
D 44, contained 5 of year 1, 2 of year 20, 27 of year 21, 22 of year 22, and 8 of year 29. The 
presence of the coins of year 1 seems anomalous, unless they belong to year 1 of Ptolemy XT 
Neos Dionysos, who succeeded Soter IT in 80 8.c.: and they rather favour the alternative 
theory that Neos Dionysos went on striking the series without symbols during the first part 
of his reign. More evidence from hoards is necessary before the grouping of the late Ptolemate 
silver can be determined with any certainty. 

The weights of the coms, which, as noted above, may be taken as approximately those 
at which they were struck, show that there was no serious attempt to standardize them at 
this period. The Ptolemaic kings seem to have abandoned the attempt to control the price 
of silver im Keypt, of which there are traces under Soter Land Philadelphus (see Journal, 15, 
150), after the middle of the third century B.c., and the internal business of the country was 
normally done on a copper basis: consequently nothing would be gained by giving a fixed 
amount of silver in what was purely a token currency, and tetradrachms of different metal 
content would circulate together with the same purchasing power, just as shillings struck 
before and after 1920 do to-day in England: the good silver tetradrachme of the first half of 
the third century and the debased ones of the latter part of the second are found mixed up 
in hoards. Foreign trade did not need to be considered: Ptolemaic silver coins are hardly 
ever found outside Egypt after the third century, and it would have been absurd froma 
business standpoint to export them to places where they would have been valued as bullion, 
since the market price of silver in Egypt was at all times far higher than elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean area. The irregularity of weight needs no further explanation, 

“The hoard is rather exceptional in containing only coins of one series, apparently, and 
all in good condition: most Egyptian hoards of the Greek and Roman periods are much more 
varied in their composition as regards dates of issue and degree of wear. It may possibly 
be suggested that this was an official consignment, or an issue from a bank; on the analogy 
of later banking practice, it does not seem unreasonable to assume that the state-controlled 
banks of Ptolemaic Egypt might make a selection from the coins that came in to them, and 
reissue to their customers only such as were in a fair degree of preservation. 





9. A second parcel of Ptolemaic coins consists entirely of bronze: the note on the lid of 
the box is almost effaced, but seems to read ‘444. 108 together from temple’. There are 
actually only 107 coins now in the box, all but three of which are of the type of Svoronos 
1426-7 = B.M.C. Ptolemies, p. 106, 82-5: in the former this 1s ascribed to the reign of 
Philometor, in the latter to that of Soter I ‘lwo are of the type of Svoronos 1237, ascribed 
to Epiphanes, and one of Svoronos 1158, ascribed to Philopator or later: the last-mentioned 
type is considered by Robinson to be Cyrenaic, of the second century (B.M.C. Cyrenaica, 
p. 90, 106-8). The average state of preservation is very poor: there are not more than a 
dozen good specimens in the hoard. 

So far as the date is concerned, it seems impossible to ascribe the type of winch this hoard 
mainly consists to any one reign. These little coins are found in quantities on every Ptolemaic 
site in Eypt, and are practically the only currency of their size that is represented there by 
anything later than issues that must be of the third century. They vary considerably in 
style: tested by this, and in comparison with the silver coins, some might well be of the reign 
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of Philometor, as suggested by Svoronos, others of the reign of Soter II, as suggested by 
Poole, others still later. There are, it is true, amall bronze coins which bear the names of 
Euergetes (17) and Soter (I) in more or less abbreviated forms ; but these occur only rarely 
and, so far as the records of finds show, do not together number as much as one per cent. of 
the type under discussion. It was not till the reign of Cleopatra VII that any copper or 
bronze coms with the personal title of a Ptolemy were issued in quantity in Egypt: her 
pieces of 80 and 40 copper drachmas are fairly common. The evidence strongly suggests 
that, just as the types of the gold and silver were repeated in reign after reign, so the types 
of the bronze became fixed: these small coins may have been struck in the first instance 
under Plilometor, and continued to be struck without variation for over a century. 

They were the smallest bronze pieces in regular use during this period: and the discovery 
of a hoard of them in the temple of Tebtunis recalls the fact that Heron of Alexandria, in his 
Preumatica, describes an automatic machine which was placed at the entrances of Egyptian 
temples to supply water to the worshippers, and was operated by dropping into it a #ev- 
Tddpaypov vopuopa—te., & little bronze coin like these, The Tebtunis hoard may be the 
takines of such a machine, 








3. The largest group of Roman coins found in the excavations at Umm el-Baragit 
consisted of 119 tetradrachms (inventory no. 445). As the chief value of such a hoard for 
historical purposes lies in the comparative numbers of specimens from each year, to facilitate 
their tabulation on the Imes of the Ashmolean Catalogue of Alexandrian coins a list of the 
comms is given under the headings of the emperors, with the regnal year in Roman figures; 
the number of the type in that Catalogue, with a note, in angular brackets, or a brief deacrip- 
tion of any variants; and, in round brackets, the number of specimens of each type. 

Nexo itl; 142 (1), 144 (1): iv; obv. Bb, rev. Homonoia (1): v; 177 (1): x; 217 (5), 222 (9): 
xi; 223 (2), 226 (1), 228 (8), 236 (1): xii; 238 (21): xi; 249 (2), 251 (6), 256 (1), 268 (1), 
273 (3): xiv; 277 (1), 281 (1), Q87 (1), 288 (2), 804 (1). Ganna i; 909 (1), 812 (1), 314 (1), 
822 (8): 1; 929(1). Virgnnres i; $72 (1). Vespastan i; $84 (ties a) (1): 11; 388 (2), 999 (1), 
ood (1), 394 (1). Trrus i; 454 (1). Trasan xv; 649 (1): xviii; 713 (1): xix; 788 (1): xx; 
789 (1). Hapnran iv; 940 (1): v; 986 (1), 991 (1): viz 1014 (1), 1018 (1), 1027 (2): viii: 
1051 (1): 1x; 1078 (EH) (1): x; 1120 (1), 1156 (1): xii; 1255 (1): xili; 1274 (2): xiv; 1280 (2): 
xv; 1294 (2), 1401 (1), Sabina 1905 (1): xvi; 1925 (1): xviii; 1899 (1): xix; 1454 (8): xx; 
1501 (1), 1508 (1): xxi: 1520 (1): xx; 1560 (1). Astoxrsws Pives ii; 1597 (1): vii; 1755 (1): 
ix; 1854 (—NENO CC—) (1): xii; Aurelius Caesar obv. Aga, rev. as 1944 (1): xiii; obr, as 
2088, rev. as 2042 (1): xiv; 2073 (D,) (1): xix; 2804 (1), 

The composition of this hoard is what is normal in Egyptian hoards of the middle of the 
second century a.p., as may be seen by comparison with the Table in the Ashmolean Cata- 
logue. ‘The issues of Nero, particularly the Alexandria type of year 12 (no. 288), formed the 
preponderant part of the currency till the time of Commodus. 


4. A little lot of 13 tetradrachms and 1 bronze drachma (inventory no. 446), marked as 
found together, is catalogued on the same principle. 

Numno =i; 226 (1), 225 (1): xii; 288 (4): xiii; 251 (2), 261 (1): xiv; 800 (1), Gama i; 
311 (1). Trrus iti; 459 (1). Hapnias xix; 1451 (1). Anronryus Prous, date illegible; 4 (1). 

The presence of a stray bronze coin in a hoard of billon tetradrachma is not unparalleled, 
and need not be supposed to be a later intrusion: in the great Baechias hoard of over 4,400 
tetradrachms, which | saw excavated and poured out of the amphorae which contained them, 
there was a solitary bronze drachima. 
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§. Among the miscellaneous finds of coins in a box numbered 448 there was one group 
which may be regarded as the equivalent of a hoard, as the coins were all stuck together, 
and therefore have a material guarantee of their original relationship. They are: 

Cravpros ¥; 103 (1). Nero iv; 165 (1): x; 217 (2): xi; 229 (6): xit; 288 (4): xiii; 251 (1): 
xiv ; 291 (2), 287 (1). Gana i; 312 (1). Domrrian vi; obv. Db, rev. Nike (1), Tagan xvill; 
725 (1). Hapmran iii; 910 (1): viii; 1051 (1): x; 1129 (CLAE KA 2 TOV) (1), 1158 (1): 
xi; 1177 (1); xv; 1294 (1), Asvonmes Prous ii; 1596 ¢A,a) (1). 

Two of the specimens of type 228 of Nero appear to be of exceptionally base metal: so 
far as the technique of the eoins shows, they do not differ otherwise from the regular products 
of the mint of Alexandria, and may therefore be taken to be official issues. The coin of 
Domitian is of the types of Dattari 459, but differs slightly in details from that illustrated 
on his Plate xvii, and is accordingly figured here (PL. xxvi). 


6. A little parcel in the box of miscellaneous coins proved to be of special interest: it was 
wrapped in a paper marked, in Dr. Grenfell's hand, ‘Dee. 14. Together’; and the contents 
were two bronze and six leaden pieces. The former were an extremely worn first-century 
Alexandrian diobol, on which the head of Vespasian was just discernible, and an Antiochene 
coin of Elagabalns, of the type of B.M.C, Galatia, ete., p. 206, 457 (the end of the obverse 
legend is not quite certain). The leaden pieces were all of the type deseribed by A. de 
Longperier in his article entitled Monnaies du Serapeum de Memphis (Rev. Numism., 1861, 
p. 407), from a specimen found by Mariette in his excavations at Sakkarah: their association 
with the coin of Elagabalus gives the first evidence of the kind as to the date when such leaden 
tokens were circulating in Egypt. 

These six pieces (Pl. xxvi) were all from different dies, and show some slight variations 
in treatment: a combined description follows. It may be noted that the face which is here 
called the obverse, on grounds of technique, bears a type which would more fitly be placed on 
the reverse of a coin if the normal Greek practice were observed. 

Obe.: Nilus seated |. on rocks, crowned with lotus, wearing himation over legs, holding 
reed in r., cornucopiae in 1.: facing him, Euthenia standing r., crowned with corm (im 1 
possibly modins), wearing long chiton and peplos floating out behind, holding up in r. ear 
of corn: above, PBOAO!: single border of dots in 1-8, double border in 4-6. 


Rev.: Apis bull standing r., with disk between horns, on garlanded basis, with an altar at 
ther. end: before him, Isis standing to front (in 1 with head r., in 5 and 6 with head 1., in 2-4 
apparently with head to front), crowned with disk and horns, wearing long chiton, r. hand 
outstretched, serpent in |.: behind him, Ptah standing r., disk on head, mummuiform, holding 
was-seeptre with both hands: over back of Apis, crescent opening r. (rudimentary im 4-4): 
above, in 1 palm, horizontally, in 2 degraded palm (?), im 3 and 5 possibly nothing, in 4 
two flying figures facing, holding wreath between them, in 6 a twisted object, perhaps a 
serpent or degraded wreath: border of dots. Sizes and die-positions: (1) 50 mm., f; (2) 30 
mm., f: (8) 81 mm., >: (4) 28 mm., <-: (5) 30 mm., ; (6) 30 mm., 4. 

The flans of all but 4 are very thin, that of 3 being too thin to take a proper impression 
of the dies. The reverse die of 4 also shows the best work, though the obverse is crude; and, 
as this piece is the most worn, it is probably the earliest. The others do not look as if they 
had been handled much in circulation: their imperfections as specimens are due to faulty 
striking, not to rubbing, and they are not patinated. 

The style and technique are so close to those of the leaden tokens with the name of 
Memphis, and the reverse type is so distinetively Memphite, that there can be little doubt 
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of the correctness of Longperier’s attribution of this type to Memphis. The workmanship 
of 4 is inferior to that of the best Memphite tokens—e.q., Num. Chron., 1930, Pl. xxii, 19: 
1 is somewhat worse than 4, the rest very much worse. 

As regards the date of thé hoard, the Antiochene coin of Elagabalus is a good deal worn: 
and (though it is perhaps dangerous to rest too much on the evidence of a single piece) it looks 
as if it must have been several years in circulation, and might have been deposited about 
a. 250, The leaden pieces, except 4, would then have been struck shortly before that date: 
this agrees with the general conclusions reached on other evidence as to the period when the 
Egyptian leaden tokens were produced, namely from the last quarter of the second century 
to the end of the third: these pieces are about midway in style between the best and the 
worst. In any case, it may be taken as certain that they were strack later than the first 
quarter of the third century, 

The facts that they were found with official coins and bear marks of value furnish clear 
evidence in support of the contention that such leaden tokens were actually used as small 
change in Egypt when the government had ceased to issue any coins smaller than a tetra- 
drachm: local enterprise filled the gap, just as it did in England with ‘plombs' under 
Elizabeth, town and traders’ tokens under the Commonwealth, and traders’ tokens again 
under George IIL. Hitherto, though large numbers of the leaden tokens have been pub- 
lished, the only specimens of which the find-spots are recorded have come from rubbish- 
mounds or house-sites, where indeed official coms are similarly found, but also miscellaneous 
collections of small objects of every kind, and their presence there throws no light on their 
use: the oceurrence of such tokens in a hoard is therefore important. As the six specimens 
are all from different dies, it is evident that the issue must have been a fairly large one; dies 
would not wear out quickly in striking these thin leaden flans. 








7. The remainder of the ‘ miscellaneous’ coins had no records of any kind attached, and 
presumably were casual finds from the mounds. The only evidence that they fornish, as a 
whole, concerns the period of oceupation of the site, and a summary list of them will suffice 
for this, the more so as the majority are in worn condition and only partly legible; but a few 
specimens deserve rather fuller treatment. 

Ptolemaic (all 42; references to Svoronos). (250-200 a.c.) 994; 1125; 1149 (with counter- 
mark on reverse): (150-50 p.c.) 1237 ; 1426 (7) ; 1427: (Cleopatra vii) 1871: 2 illegible. 

Alerandrion (tetradrachms Bi., rest 42: dates by regnal years: references to Ashmolean 
catalogue, except where noted). Aveustus undated ; 12 (diob.), 20 (obol): xli; as 29, but 
18 mm. (obol). Trmenrves iv; 35 (Livia, diob.): -v; 36 (obol), 87? (obol, , date uncertain): ?; 
rev. illegible (obol), Cuawprus iii; 84 (tetr.): iv; 100 (diob.): x; 114 (diob.): xii; as 128, but 
u 1B (diob.): xiii; 128 (2, diob.). Neno x; 222 (tetr.), Vuspastan ii: 404 (ties a} (diob.): 

iv; 422 (obol): v; 425 (diob.): wi; 492 (diob.): ?; rev. bust of Sarapis, date illegible (diob.). 
Howser i ; 472 (diob.), 473 (diob. )}: xi; 502 ? ‘{diob.), as 512, but obr. Ej.d (obol), ob. Fi, b, 
rev. eagle r., looking back, Lt A in field (diob.): ?; rev, illegible (dr.). Taasan xiv ; 6158? (dr,): 
xy: Git ? (dr.): &x > B06 (dir.): ?; rev. Herakles of Herakleopolis standing L., date illegible (dr.). 
HaApaian Ii or ii; rer. quadriga, date illegible (dr.): iv; 952 (dr.): xii: 1270? (d dr): RIV ; a8 
1286, but rer. Athene (d") (dr.): xv; 1316 (dr.): xvi; 1929 (dr.j, 1946 9 (diob.): xvii: as 1964, 
but Triptolemos ¢a*) (dr.j: xviii; 1415 (dr.): xxi; 1556 ? (Aelins, diob.): 2+ rev, Nilus 
reclining |, date illegible (dr.). Awtonreus Pros i; see below (dr.j: v; see below (dr.), see 
below (diob,): vill; 1804? (Aurelius Caes., dr.), Dattari 6861 (Aurelius Cave dr.): * 71925? 
(dr.j: xi?; reo. Etrene standing |, date uneertain (4 dr.): xii; see below (diob. }: xv; 2150 
(LIE above) (Faustina, dr.), 21 5g? (dr.), 2156 ¢P ob.) (dr.): xvi; 2168 {D,k,) (tetr,): xviii; 
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see below (Aurelius, obol): xix ; 2819{L16) (dr.): ?; bust of Zeus r. (dr.), bust of Nilus r. (dr.), 
two Canopi (dr.). M. Aunmnivs ?; rev. Dikaiosyne standing |., date illegible (dr.), L. Verve 
vi ?; 2558? (dr.). Coaupous IT i; 4240 (tetr.). Avnenan and Vanatuaraus ii = v; 4390 
(tetr.). AunELIAN V; 4427 (tetr.). Drocnertan 11; 4770 (tetr.). 


Roman (4; references to Cohen). Drocnertan 146 Frat GALERIUS 9 (ce) Lictwivs 


| TIF 
ah. 21 (SMHI). Consrantine I 550 TF . Constaxtrnoponis 21 (SMALB). Consran- 


tise IT 122 (SMAN@), (CONS ?). Consraxs 1197 (2). Coxstanrrus IT 97 (9), 167 (SMK A), 
188 (?), (2), 385 (SMALI), (SMANA). Varewrixtan I 87 (ALEA), (?). Vanens 47 (9). 
Taxoposrvs IT 30 (SMKB). Howontvs 56 (SMKA). Three illegible fourth century. One 
barbarous copy of Constantius IT. 

Byzantine (Al; references to British Museum Cat.). Jusres IT 241. Barbarous copy 
Procas 132. 

The coins to be fully described or illustrated are: 
Antoninus Pius, 1, obv.: CAVTKTAIAAAP JANTWNINOCEVCEB Bust r., bare-headed, 
back view. 

Rev. C€TO 2VC*A> Bust of Sarapis r., laur., crowned with modius and draped. 

AG. 35 mm., 25-81 ¢. (PL xxvi.) 

This appears to be unpublished. Coins of the first year of Antoninus Pius are very rare. 
2. Obr.: GCAVTKTAIAAAP JANTW@NINOCC wEBEVC Head r., laur. 

Rev.: Isis Pharia stepping r., crowned with disk, horns, and plumes, wearing long 
ehiton and peplos, which floats behind, holding with both hands and 1. foot corners of sail, 
sistrum in r. hand: before her, Pharos, as square tower with door at base, and lantern on top 
surmounted by statue and flanked by Tritons: to r., 

#. 32 mm., 24-96 ¢. 

This type also is unpublished for this year: the form of the Pharos ts the earlier one, 
before the reconstruction under Antoninus Pius. 
3. Ober: CAVTKTAIAAAP JANTWNINOCEV «CEB Head r., lanr. 

Rer.: Bust of Nilus r., crowned with lotus, reed by r. shoulder, cornucopiae in front: 
Lf. Le 

Hi. 24-mm., 9.98 g. (PL xxvi.) 

This ia a variant of Dattari 2720. 
4. Obes ¢ AVTKTAIAAAP 2ANTWNINOC Head r,, laur. 9 

Rev.: Bust of Harpokrates r., crowned with sichent and uraens, r. hand to lips, behind 
shoulder club, on which hawk r. crowned with skhent: 1.f LOE 

# 24 mm. 9-66 g. (Pl. xxv.) 

This ts Dattari 2574. 
Aurelius Caesar. 5. Obv.: PMAVPHAIC CKAICAP Head r., bare, 
Rev.; Dolphin downwards: 1.£ L1H 

#. 19 mm., 464g. (Pl. xxvi.) 

This type is unpublished for year 18 of Antoninus Pius, though recorded for year 19. 

There were also 4 bits of bronze, probably fifth-century debased copies of Roman currency, 
and 7 leaden tokens of mo special interest. 

From these finds it may be concluded that the intensive ocoupation of the area excavated 
was in the first and second centuries A.p., with some revival in the fourth after a decline in 
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8. Two small gated marked ‘737. from Ptolemaic cemetery ned mise ous 
coins, presumably surface finds, in poor ‘condition, One, arf was per to ae: 10 uk 
actually had 11, pieces in it, ineluded 7 Ptolemaic A (1149, 1426 (8). 1871, and 2 illegible), 
2 Alexandrian Ai (430 and illegible), 1 Byzantine follis of Alexandria, and 1 completely 
pease the other hud 2 Ptolemaic, 1 Alexandrian, and 1 fourth-century Roman 4. The 
onderance here is ERIIEADY Ptolemaic, 












9, From an axploratiny. excavation in the town at Gharak there were 15 coins s (inventory 
nd tetra 





no, 447) 3 in very poor condition: 8. were Ptolemaie 4%, 2 third-century Alex 
drachme, 9 fourth-century Roman 3, and 4 completely illegible, 









AN EASTER-TIDE FRAGMENT ON PAPYRUS 
By H. J. M. MILNE 
(With Plate xxvii) 


Srupents of Christian Egypt owe a debt to Hogh G. Evelyn White, and it seems appropriate 
that a papyrus which once belonged to that lamented echolar and has now been presented 
to the British Museum by his father, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, should see the light in 
the pages of the present Journal. This papyrus, measuring $.3 em. x 18.8 em., and bearing 
the Inventory Number 2906, hails, according to the dealer's statement, from Eshmunén in 
‘Middle Egypt, the ancient Hermopolis Magna. It is uncertain whether it forms part of s 
liturgical roll written parallel to its height in the Byzantine and medieval fashion, or whether 
it is simply an odd scrap with an isolated text, perhaps used as an amulet, A few spots above 
the first legible line may preserve the traces of previous words, but the loss of the left-hand 
part of that line prevents us from judging whether these would be necessary to the sense. 
Certainly the end of the papyrus as it stands gives a full and satisfactory meaning. 

Script and content are of a familiar type. The writing, rather irregular sloping hand 
of the sixth to seventh centuries, runs athwart the fibres of the papyrus and covers only 
one side. Circumflexes occur over jola in orparuery (1. 3) and the initial letter of wyppofa 
(i. 4), perhaps meant for diaereses; those over omega in orparunras (1. 5) and wpsilon in 
axovovros (1. 7) presumably stand for accents, in the latter case wrongly. A triangle of dots 
appears to mark punctuation after @yaaupos (1. 5); so too other dots or strokes after axovorros 
(1. 7) and Aeyovres (1. 8). But erratie dots are also plentiful in this papyrus. A rough breathing 
is placed over a: (1. 5). Words do not overflow into the next line, but, if necessary, are com- 
pleted above the line as in Il. § and 7. The sacred names have the usual contractions. The 
text is illiterate, even for its period and kind. Orthography and syntax are far from satis- 
factory. One wonders if the faithful who recited the words on Easter Day could really parse 
the first five lines, or were content with a mere ‘blessed mutter’. At all events one modern 
reader picks his way with diffidence, From axovorros (1. axovovres) onwards we have the aid 
of a verifiable quotation. Up to that point only fitful gleams of possible meanings shine 
through, but the passage seems to be based upon the incident in Matt, xxvii, 11-18. 


] « Ob Jovéato. woe 
plvAa}e[a]yres Tovrupa orpariury avayyeiAare 
5 w Onoaupos *- Ge To. aTpaTuiras deo [. . . .]reve "rae 
wapavouot .¢ vor Oy muorevar TEAOs TO 
vexpuw amodoTm axoborrTos Tov mpogyTo uv 
Aeyores aura nlepa ev erourer Oo KS 
ayaAdalopella [eat ev] dpartioper ev avry 
10 ort exapyeprat X[s ow] rppia to [woop |e 
‘Jews and soldiers, guardians of the tomb, proclaim ye to us that he lives. Yespakean untruth 
concerning the Lord. The sepulchre was made fast(i.e. the body hasnot beenstolen], Soldiers... 
Ft 
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lawless men, believe ye in God, that the dues of the dead have been paid, giving ear to the 
words of the Prophet: “This is the day hich the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be ylad in 
it", because Christ ts risen, the salvation of the world.’ 

a. Of puddgawres (or whatever word it be) only the foot of the first and fifth letters is left. 
Of. oi rnpotrres in Matt. xxvii, 4. Head ro pony, And oxperscirae. The reference appears to be to 
the episode recounted in Matt, xxvii, 11-19: wopevomevuw € abrai idov rues THs KoveTiwbias €Aborres 
eis TI TOA anipyypelar Trois dpyiepetow ararra ra yeropera. nal ouvayGérres peri Taiv mpeaBurépuw 
cupBotdiey re AaBavres dpylpia teavd ihanay rote erparuizars Myorres Berare & ome of pabyral abroo 
wueros eABorres exAegav alrav ¥ COB 

4, Read qpiy orws C7 = ore 297 The iro staccato verba which follow are moat simply restored 
as <@ bevoao@e . .. doxupeidy. The references are to eizare ... noypoysdvew above, and to dopadatijvat 
row tddow in Matt. xxvi, 64. 

G-T. Read sierevere, (ori > rédog raw vexpar arodedora, with a glance at 1] Cor, xv, 20: “But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept”? Read deovovres. 
9. Read A¢yowros. Actually the quotation is from Ps. oxvii, 24: abry pepe tv érolnmer Kijpuns 
dyaAiaoupeba Kai etdparfder ev avry, a versicle still recited at various points in the Orthodox 
services at Easter. 

LO, Read eyjyeprat. For the restorations we may compare Xpioros eyjyeprat, ethbpoodvy 
mines And ojepor cutypia TH Koopa Ori avéory Apiords, from troparia at Easter matins, 
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PIANKHI'S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS ARMY 
Br ALAN H. GARDINER 


For those whose life is devoted to the study of Egyptian texts it is somewhat humiliating to 
find that some of the most interesting hieroglyphic inseriptions are not really Egyptian at all, 
but emanate from the Nubian kings of alien descent who ruled Egypt, either wholly or in 
part, during the latter half of the eighth and the first half of the seventh centuries before 
the Christian era, Perhaps it was the foreign blood of an energetic and warlike race that 
caused them, despite a deep devotion to Pharaonic tradition, to commemorate upon their 
triumphal stelas a wealth of picturesque details and manifestations of personal tempera- 
ment entirely absent from the vainglorious annals of earlier times. The third Tuthmosis 
and the second Ramesses have afforded us secounts of their exploits far less jeune than those 
of moat of their compatriots. But who among us will prefer their narrations to that of the 
Ethiopian conqueror Piankhi? 

If there remained any doubt upon the point, tt would, I think, be effectually dispelled by 
the passage which forms the subject of the present article. The rendering I have to offer 
differs widely from that given by previous translators, who indeed have failed to discern the 
sense owing to their ignorance of the meaning of a crucial word. The meaning of that word 
once recognized, the sense of the whole paragraph follows almost automatically. The con- 
elusions here to be set forth were reached a few years ago, but I deferred publishing them m 
the hope of finding time to give a completely new version of the entire stela, During the last 
fow days, however, there has come before me an article by a young German scholar! who, 
while he has one excellent and novel suggestion to make, is still bafiled by the passage as 4 
whole. For this reason I have thought fit to claim a few pages of the Journal for a discussion 
of this philological problem. I begin with a rather free translation of the passage as I inter- 
pret it, in the hope of attracting some readers who would be unwilling first to plough their 
way through an expanse of grammatical and lexicographical notes. 

Piankhi has heard (ll. 3 #f.) that Tefnakht, who was the local ruler of Sais, had seed the 
entire western Delta as far as Lisht, and had then sailed upstream gaining victories wherever 
he went. One important kinglet, Nimilt of Hetwére, had thrown off his allegiance to Piankln, 
and had even razed the walls of his city in the hope of concilinting the invader. In face of this 
news Piankhi writes to his generals already in Egypt ordering them to beleaguer Hermopolia 
Magna, while at the same time he fits out another army to send from his Ethiopian capital 
at Napata (Il. 9 ff.): 

‘Then sent His Majesty an army info Eqypt charging them very strictly: Attack not the enemy 
by night after the way of gamesters, but fight inhen you can be seen; challenge him to battle from 
afar. If he bid you await the infantry and cavalry of another city, rest quiet until his troops come. 
Fight only when he bids. Furthermore, if allies of his be in another city, let them be awaited, 
Such princes as he may take to help him, or any trusted Labyan troops, let them be challenged to 
battle in advance, saying: Thou—for we know not whom to address im mustering the army— 
harness the best steed of thy stable, draw up in line of battle, For know thou that Amiin is the 
god that hath sent us. 

In other words Piankhi commands his generals to give the enemy choice of time and 

i J. Spiegel; see below, p. 221, n. 5. 
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place for the fight. Respite should be allowed to enable Tefnakht's auxiliaries to arrive, and 
due warning should be given before any attack is launched. The last line divulges the 
grounds prompting this strange strategical counsel: ‘For know thou that Amiin is the god 
that hath sent ws’. 

Were such a command intended in literal earnest, it would indeed be an unprecedented 
utterance for an experienced warrior. It is the first principle of strategy not to underestimate 
the enemy, and deliberately to let him fix his own battle-conditions would be a remark- 
able innovation in generalship. But we must make allowance for the fact that this order is 
inscribed upon a trrumphal stela erected at a date posterior to Tefnakht’s unconditional 
surrender, However merely rhetorical Piankhi's words may be regarded as being, at least 
they bear witness to his high courage and unswerving piety. In this respect the passage 
harmonizes well with the rest of the stela, since we read that when the news of the rebellion 
reached Piankhi, he received it ‘with a high heart, laughing and in gladness’ (1,6), and the 
immediate continuation of the speech already translated reflects his deep faith in his god: 

‘When you have reached Thebes over against E'pet-esut," enter into the water, purify yourselves 
in the river, array yourselves in clean linen (?),? rest the bow and loosen the arrow. Boast* not 
of being lords of might, for without him no brave hath strength; he maketh strong the weak, so that 
many flee before the few, and one man overcometh a thousand. Besprinkle yourselves with water 
from Ins altars. Kiss the earth before his face. Say ye unto him: “ Give us fair passage, that we 
may fight beneath the shadow of thy strong arm. The youths whom thou hast sent, theirs is the 
bictory; and many shall be dismayed before them." 

The text of the passage here particularly grnny us reads as follows: 
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" Jue, the temple of Karnak, 
1H. The word seems unknown, unless it is somehow identical with the late | n —__ Which Worterh, d. 
aeg. Spr. V, 291 gives as *Reiwort von Unreinlichkeiten, die abgewaschen werden’, 

These last words are almost a quotation from the story of Sinuhe (B 274), It ia known that the scribes 
responalble for tho text ofthese Nubian atlas were deeply rersed inthe chateal books of te Miskic ine 
dom, and habitually quoted from them. See my article on the ‘Instruction of Amenemmes’ in the Melanges 
Maspero, pp. 404-5. 

* Strange aa it may seem, 4 appears here to be the determinative of — | lh: cf. the writing — Ih 
on another stela of Piankhi from Gebel Barkal, ZA.8., 66, 90, 1. 27. 
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Tt does not seem necessary to comment on all the renderings of previous translators, 
though in one place even the translation of de Rougé, made sixty years ago, has something to 
teach his successors. I shall confine nvyself to the versions of Griffith,* Budge,? Breasted * 
and Spiegel,’ and shall quote from them only as much as appears desirable in order to 
acquaint the reader with the nature of the interpretations here rejected. For the sake of 
brevity the names will be referred to in the shortened forms G., B., Br., and Sr. ; 

In one point at least all earlier translators have an advantage over the very latest, in 
that they refer the pronoun ‘he’, ‘him’ throughout the passage to Tefnakht, not to Amin, 
which is the suggestion of Sr. Sr. defends his view on the ground that im |. 15—in the words 
‘for without him },e},—— no brave hath strength'—the pronoun ‘him’ unquestionably be- 
longs to Amin, without (so says Sr.) the connexion with him having been anywhere indicated 
in the intermediate text. Sr. has overlooked the specific mention of Amiin in the last elause 
of the hieroglyphic exeerpt given above. This, together with Sr.’s obvious ignorance of my 
article on the meaning of the verb || |<*» (see below, note g), puts his interpretation out of 
court. 

The renderings of G., B., and Br, all assume that Piankhi is here giving serious strategical 
advice, instead of merely displaying his contempt for the enemy. Alone of the three Br. has 
attempted, in footnotes, to make intelligible sense out of the various points mentioned. He 
interprets the first words as a command to attack at the earliest opportunity. The following 
sentences are stated to mean that if Tefnakht send his allies to fight them, they are to await 
the attack ; but if the allies remain in some city, Piankhi's forces are to seek them. Doubtless 
this is as good an interpretation as ean be elicited from the passage without taking the words 
| )4%. —- as ‘to wait for’, The trouble is that in various minor pomts Br.’s version 1s open 
to philological objection, and that—most important of all—it does not harmonize with the 
defiant tone of the last words of the paragraph. 

I now proceed with my notes on specific philological details, 

(a) To be read hn n-an, as is clear from the two instances of hn in I. 87. | 

(b) The restoration | [= ]/5 seems certain, being demanded by both the sense and the 

ce available. For © as a spelling of 4 see |. 38; this word is preserved on a new 
Faethent of the stela Sacer by Reisner, and published by Loukianoff in Ancient Egypt, 
1926, Plate opposite p. 86, where it is assigned to its right place in L?. A trace near may 
quite well belong to  ; for the four signs above one another see homs- of 1.10 as shown in 
Mariette’s facsimile. Loukianoff renders ‘N'entrez pas pendant la mit’, but it seems clear 
that = must have the not very common sense of ‘attack’ known from Sinuhe B 53, 61. 


(e) ER S— [Is lit. ‘in the manner of draughts-playing’. In rendering ‘after the way 
l= i = . ive A *. r ch 
of gamesters' I have tried to bring out the sense more clearly ; in the game of dranghts eac: 
player seeks to outwit the other. | ie) eee 
(d) G. and B, are doubtless wrong in taking ar n-f “tv m ww? as the object of mss (B. ‘as soon 
as ye see that he hath set his troops in marching order’); Br. construes sr as imperative, which 
' Chrestomathie égyptienne, 4me faacicule, 1876. De Son: rightly divined the sence of the first words of 
: och: * faque la nwit daria le plan (comme) d'un jen’. —- 
9 a Secon =i puesta. ‘cabeery of the World's beat Literature (New York, 1897), 5277-8. 
* The Rayptian Saddn, 1, 13. 
Bin ae cadbuk Fac dor sind dar? 3 Agyptischen, in Z.AS., 71, 156-7 
he ua fir ‘eds ad der’ im iP ere, | pee ee » Lak . : | 
. Anite dafack tBt's article is that he haa missed Loukianoff's important article in Ancient Egypt, 
1926, 86 if. quoted below in note b. In exactly the same way Sr. detracts from the value of his otherwise 
excellent brochure Die Praambel des Amenemope wnd die Zielsetzung der agypt achen Weitahettsliteratur by 
neglecting the new readings indicated by Griffith in his article on The Teaching of Amenophis in this 
Journal, 12, 101. 
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seems to me obviously right. However, I do not agree with Br. that [ft me should be under- 
stood as ‘on sight’, i.e,, a8 s00n as you behold the enemy. The sense suggests rather a passive 
meaning for ms, “corresponding with seeing "being equivalent to “when you can be seen”; or 
alternatively a neutral sense ‘when one can see’. To these possibilities there 1s no gram- 
matical objection, the infinitive bemg indifferent as regards yoice. The phrase jift my: is 
obviously contrasted with m grh previously. 

(e) |}, © is rendered in Warterb, d. aeg. Spr., tv, 190 aa‘ Kampf beginnen', the Coptic 
cp-atAag ebor being compared. The latter phrase does indeed mean in effect ‘fo set the 
battle in array", as Crom gives it, and corresponds to the Greek waparageeofai. But the sense 
in the two instances here and in the further one in 1. 17 must be ‘to challenge someone to battle’. 
This follows (1) from the expansion dd » ri-n, ete., at the end of our passage, (2) from the 
known meaning * proclaim’, ‘foretell’, ‘announce’ of l=}: ef. the writing re m |. 17, and 
(8) from the use with the dative here. The literal sense is, of course, to ‘announce battle to’ 
someone, and the Coptic idiom, if coamineyod at all," is tus to a transition of meaning. 

if) £)> ‘from afar’, of. below |.’ » Metternich stela 53. Br. renders ‘Force battle 
wpon him from afar’, and oxntatin this ag Scene: “not that they are to fight at long range, 
avoiding close quarters, but that they are to seek battle at the earliest opportunity, and 
begin the attack from afar”. But this would surely be a very unnatural mode of expression, 
and it is far easier to suppose Piankhi to be ordering his troops to announce their intention 
to attack when still at some distance; in thia way the enemy would have ample time to 
make his dispositions. This interpretation, and this alone, fits really well into the context. 

(y) Literally “Jf he say, Wait for the infantry, ete.’, with the meaning ‘wait for’ which, as 
I showed in Z.4.8., 49, 100-9, is necessary in seven different passages containing the phrase 
[\<a—. Br.’s rendering ‘If he says to the infantry and chariotry of another city, Hasten’ 
is impeceable grammatically, and || |}, or || |<" fa is known to demand this sense in other 
passages. However, (1) mee i in the apodosis implies that the persons addressed 
by Tefnakht are not certam of his now distant allies, but the attacking army of Piankhi ; (2) 
later on, || (= 2 ae would have to be | |4*,=%—, since n-sn could only mean " (hasten) 
fo their help’, not ‘against them", and both context and Breasted’s hypothesis demand that 
hostile action against these troops should be meant. But the real objection to Breasted’s 
translation 1s that my alternative fits far better into the sense of the passage as a whole. 

(h) Br. and Sr. both render = as ‘but’. This would, however, be 3. 

(i) There are three possible ways of taking the demonstrative ++: (1) as subject of a clanse 
with nominal predicate * These are the prinees. . . .° (Eq. Gramm. , $127, 1); (2) as co-ordinated 


with Artipe-t ‘the princes and those whom..... 3 (3) asin apposition to hetyw-¢, * the princes 
(namely) those whom. ....', a Very common construction in Coptic, of. Teotbra Tat 


ETASEPATC ENEROPONMOc, but rather uncommon in Egyptian. I prefer the last of these 
alternatives. In any case, as Gunn points out, these words are best taken with what follows, 
since while the entire body of allies is to be awaited, it is not the rank and file, but only the 
chieftains among them, who are to be challenged before the battle starts, 

Uj) SSA ie 0 difficulty. We need not perhaps attach much importance to the deter- 
munative An, for this may be inspired by the word for ‘ancestor{s)’, found written sah} in 
1.1. But it seems a little doubtful whether we should take this adverbial ex pression tem por- 
ally or spatially. If the latter, then the group would be nearly equivalent to 7°. above. 


* The meaning of cwp ‘to spread (abroad)’, ‘distribute’ atoma very far distant from the Egyptian wae. 
Perhapa, however, the Coptic meaning is the original sense, which has only found ite way into literary 
Egyptian in the specialized meaning ‘proclaim’, this surviving in Tp-ujaze eboA, see Crom. 
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On the whole, however, I prefer to take it temporally, the more so since Worterb. d. neq. Spr., 
v, 282 quotes },@-— as a late expression for ‘am Anfang’ (der Schdpfung). On this view 
Piankhi will be meaning that not only shall these allies be awaited, but also when they have 
arrived due notice shall be given of the attack. 

(k) Probably imperative, not an abbreviation of “ or A", the latter occurring, 
e.g., im I. 85, 

(7) Sp. (foe, cit.) has cleverly discovered the meaning of these words, which had defeated 
all other translators. Starting out fromthe Coptic aeeujenias * so-and-so", which Erman long 
ago proved to be derived from Jes 8. RS ‘IT know not who’, he quotes several Late- 
Egyptian examples i in which a similar phrase is used sa substitute for the name of a person, 
when that name is unknown or when the speaker, for some reason of his own, wishes to 
suppress it. Here, accordingly, the clause beginning with n rh-n takes the place of a vocative, 
and this 15 why I have mserted in my translation a ‘thou’ which is not in the original 
Egyptian. Sp. is, however, mistaken in rendering =~ ‘den, den er gerufen hat’, though 
this is grammatically possible, — sh being occasionally used with a direct object in the 
sense "to summon’. But the meaning clearly is ‘we know not to whom to call’ in the sense 
of *to whom we should eall*, which Egyptian would naturally render by passive participle-+- 
dative (‘one called to him’) on the model of <2. ‘one who is to be feared’ (Ey. Gramm., 

§ 376). The ase of with » of a person is common. | 

(m) | 4) is of course imperative. The phrase must be equivalent to — *.| 7°97, but 

I can quote no other instance. 


In conelusion, let us hark back to the question as to how far Piankhi's speech is historical. 
It is & question to which no confident answer can be given. The probability seems to be that 
the author of the stela has attributed to Piankhi words either in harmony with his known 
character or else corresponding roughly to what he actually said. I have insisted sufficiently 
already on the strangeness of the instructions from a strategical point of view. But it may 
be, as Dr, Cerny points out, that in them Piankhi did mot diselose all his thought, but had 
reasons of his own for desiring a single decisive battle, rather than a prolonged campaign. In 
point of fact, though Tefnakht’s diseomfiture seems to have been fairly rapid, we are told 
of prance Ss battles and sieges taking place before lie was compelled to surrender. There 
are no grounds for believing that Piankhi’s high-flown command was obeyed. 


A TRIAL BEFORE THE PREFECT OF EGYPT 
APPIUS SABINUS, ce. 250 a.p. 
(P. Lond. Inv. 2565) 
By T. ©. SREAT ann E. P. WEGENER 
(With Plate xxvii) 

Tae procedure of nomination to public offices (apyaz) in the local municipalities of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt is still very imperfectly known. For the period before a.p. 200 we have, it 
is true, in Papyraa no, 77 of the Rylands collection an authority of prime importance: 
but hitherto, although a certain amount of valuable information has been pieced together, 
notably from the documents published in P. Oxy. xm, no papyrus has come to light which 
similarly reveals the details of procedure after the fundamental reforms which the Emperor 
Severus carried through m that year. 2565, as the papyrus here published will be hereafter 
designated, has therefore in spite of its mutilated condition a considerable interest, which is 
enhanced by the fact that it relates to the Arsinoite nome, whereas almost all the earlier- 
known texts come from Oxyrhynchus or Hermopolis. It has thus seemed desirable to pub- 
lish it with as little delay as possible, especially as many years must elapse before the 
appropriate volume of the Catalogue of Papyri can be taken in hand, Unusual difficulties 
both of dectpherment and restoration make the interpretation of large tracts of the docu- 
ment extremely hazardous, since in view of the number of passages where the text, 
though virtually complete, is nevertheless barely intelligible, it will be realized that where 
half a dozen or more letters are missing a convincing restoration has frequently eluded 
us; but all the same we feel justified in printing the document in its present state, for to 
many of these problems it is reasonable to hope that the insight of other scholars, or future 
discoveries of related texts, will eventually provide the key, 

The notes appended to the text make no claim to be an adequate commentary. In 
particular, many difficult and complicated points of municipal administration for which 
the witness of 2565 is of value, have been purposely passed over, as they will be discussed 
at lencth by Miss Wegener in her fortheoming thesis on the local senates of Egypt after the 
reforms of Severus. Our main objeet throughout has been to provide, as far as lies in our 
power, un accurate reproduction of the text of the papyrus. 


Condition of the Papyrus 


When acquired by the British Museum in November 1924, and given the Inventory 
Number 2565, the papyrus was broken into a mass of fragments, which were later joined 
up to form five columns of writing; that Col. i was originally preceded by one or more 
columns is indicated not only by the text of the first line preserved, but also by the existence 
of several small pieces (printed as Fragments 1-5) which cannot be fitted into any of the 
five reconstructed columns; Col. v, the right-hand half of which is lost, was certainly the 
last. The average height of the roll is 21 cm., the total length of Cols. i-v as now arrange, 
152 cm. The papyrus generally is of poor quality, and the kollemata vary greatly in width, 
the broadest being 18-5 em., the narrowest only § cm. across. Large areas are now in bad 
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condition, being very brittle and stained a deep red-brown to black colour through damp, 
while the lower part especially is often badly rubbed, 


Palaeography and Style 


The document is written throughout in a clear but undistinguished uncial hand; Col. ii, 
which is the best preserved, is reproduced here (Plate xxviii), A few abbreviations are more 
or less regularly employed, viz. ev for efrev (the final hook being in reality a cursive 7), p for 
prep (as in P. Oxy. 1502, where the editors’ interpretation is confirmed), and dwexp or 
amreuKp for dwexpivaro. €fny— for efqyqTys and voy for yoyo also occur, The diaeresis in 
the form of two dots or a short horizontal stroke is found sometimes over initial « and v, and 
there are some examples of the apostrophe (’) separating two consonants. The only mark of 
punctuation is & sloping line placed usually at the end of each section of dialogue between 
the Prefect and the advocates. 

The seribe was careful and generally accurate. As in even the best-written documents 
of this age, ec and « are constantly interchanged ; o and & are much less commonly confused 
(Il. 50, 81, 96, 99); e for ¢ is found occasionally in ameixpfivaro), for 7 perhaps twice (IL 88, 
105). The only oe mistakes seem to be ]..arvrra (1. 14), aedyow for dvéjew (1. 48), 
revoorefyperww for vevopolernu. (Il. 58-9, cf. L 107), tyety for det (1. 69), and perhay 
OdaAgpos for OdaAgpwos (1.109). Several other errors and omissions, mostly in Col. agp 
been rectified by the seribe himself, who seems to have checked the whole document, after 
copying, with the exemplar (ar7Ba\ew, spocarmfadiew, ef. P. Oxy. 1479, 4 and note). 
Division of words 1s correct throughout, awés|[ry? in Il. 41-2 and avayera| xe in I], 82-3 
being permissible (Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 32). 

In general style and structure 2565 resembles previously known records of the Prefect’s 
court; of these it is now by far the most extensive example, and gives us a much better 
picture of the proceedings than the usual brief extracts from tropryjpatiopol, We can note 
the preponderating share the Prefect himself took in the conduct of the case: aa a rule he 
questions each side in turn, criticizing their arguments himself (e.g. Il. 101-2) or inviting 
criticism from their opponents (e.g. ll. 85, 99-100). At frequent intervals the Prefect or the 
advocates call for the reading of documents put in as evidence—extracts from the dropry- 
periopol of previous prefects, of the epistrategus or strategus, or from proceedings in the 
Arsinoite Senate, The only law (vopofecia) quoted is in the form of a verbal response by 
the Emperor Severus (Il. 82-4) to a personal petition, in which he lays down the vital 
principle which, so far as we can judge, really decides the case in favour of the defendants. 
The reading of each of these documents is regularly introduced by the formula (d Seiva) 
aveyve To trorerayyevoy of apy)", and, unfortunately for us, only the opening words and 
eat ta €fys (‘etc.") follow, the amount quoted being quite insufficient to indicate the 
contents or the purpose for which it was read. After each reading, the procés-perbal is taken 
up again with the words pera ry dvdyvwow (6 detva) ele(ev). The same abbreviation of 
documents quoted as evidence is found in other records of the Prefect's court, notably in 
P. Amh, 67, 9-13, which might be restored: émizpe-|[Wow 8¢ dvay]ywotfvar abrod rip 
yetpoypadiar &:” Fe duodloyetra: [? ra -yepernud|va. xal aveyrw ra droreraypeva (? |. ro drore- 
raypévoy) of dpyri> Bourg | [2 cwayleloln ‘ANeEarSprarij rf} xparlory Adpfduos Sepivos Ao 
axopou | [kai ta €f5s.] pera ry avdyrw[o]i[y] "Onwparialvos] érap[yos] Atyvrrov elz[ev ra. 
Another example is P. Oxy. 1504, where xai ra éfjs. per[a vv aedyrwow should be restored 
in}. 7. Four times during the hearing (Il. 29-30, 68-9, 104, 114-15) the Prefect breaks off to 
consult with his assessors (oweyiapevos pera tiv ev Ta) cupBovheuy), resuming the case by asking 

ag 


a question or calling for fresh evidence; in all previously known instances (see Il. 20-30, 
note) this consultation takes place once only, immediately before the final giving of judge- 
ment, and that the gogo official apparently retired from the bema has been inferred 
from P. Teb. 286 (= M., Chrest. 88), 15 (cf. P. Oxy. 1102, 5, n.), from a trial before the 
hypomnematographus: (‘Totuos Oéan) [Zepeds] ai droyurn| ic }rloylpdgos dvac[ra]s «ts oye 
[Povhuoy wat oxepaleros pe]rd [r]av [r]a[pé]plre}> [Senysp]evper dmégalow H x}at d 
ofl wa}ra AdE[ ar] ov[r]ws Eyoved «7A. Wilken’ has well compared Act. Apost. xxv1, 80-1: 
Kai Taira efrorros adrod (sc. [ImiAov), avéory 6 Baowleds wai 6 Tpyepev, 7 re Bepevixn, wai of 
cunnaliysevos airrots: cal dvaqeophonrres EMdoww pis Aplows Nyorres, "Or ovdev fararov 
dfiov 7 Seopaiy mpaocve: 6 avilpemros obros. In the case of 2565, however, it seema unlikely 
that the Prefect absented himself so frequently from the tribunal, and more probably the 
assessors were consulted on the spot on any knotty point. In any case, it is clear that 
ceforward reference to such a consultation cannot be invariably taken as evidence that 
the final judgement i is impending. 

Another feature in the structure of 2565 may be mentioned here: when the Prefect 
questions some one who has just been speaking, the fact 13 usually recorded in the form 
Safelvos €rapyos Aijyirrov abta efr(er)* and the reply which follows is introduced merely 
Oy the Ea gts Remnant This criterion, though not infallible, is useful in distributing 

the speeches among the different pleaders where their names have been lost through 
mutilation of the papyrus; but it must be noted that discipline in the Prefect’s court was 
apparently not over-strict, and an advocate who has just been asked a direct question by 
the Prefect is not infrequently anticipated by « colleague, or even an opponent (e.g. 1. 85), 
while at least twice (LL 45, 81) the reading of written evidence ia interrupted by a protest 
from one or other of the persons concerned in the ease. 

Of the style of 2564 there is little to be said; in common with most other records of its 
type, the style of reporting is bald to a degree; the speeches appear broken up into short 
staccato sentences with, often, acute asyndeton (e.g. ll. 32-6), while dependent clauses or 
any form of elaborate construction seem to be deliberately avoided. That the Greek 
pleaders practised such economy of words is hardly to be believed, and probably all that 
we have here is a summary of the arguments used, derived perhaps from shorthand notes. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that the papyrus represents faithfully enough the 
general trend of the discussion, and its trustworthiness is vouched for by an occasional 
human touch, such as the exasperation of the Prefect when a straightforward question of 
his is met by an evasive reply (Il. 31-2).2 And in some of the longer utterances, particularly 
in Col. iv, we may detect aome echoes of the forensic eloquence of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
in the third century a.p. 

















Persons in the Case 


1, Aurelius Appius Sabinus, Prefect of Eaypt, with: 

2. His assessors (ot €v vai oupfovAetas). 

3, Castor, once (1.116) styled vopzeros, and once (1. 128) dyrwp. The voureds was a jurist 
acting as unofficial legal adviser (cf, Meyer, Juristische hae |» p. 251 and P. Oxy. 1416, 
21, o., where the editor compares (.P.R. 18 = Mitteis, Chrest. B4, 22-5: BAaiouws 
Mapiavds . .. . cvrhadyaas Aprelys)3[cipw =]6 vop tld [slept ro]8 mpdyuaros SL} yspevcer 
arro| pac eG it is ‘anlikely that a voyixds would also be an advocate in the case, hence 

» Archw., 5, 232-3. 

* Of. the impatient repetition of a question by the epistrategus in a similar situation: ‘Arrwoels derir; 
‘Arrwoets doriv; (Boak, Journal, 18, 69-76 = 8.B. 7608, L 22). 


* 
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one description must be mistaken ; if s0, »opuxds is more probably correct, seeing that Castor 
takes part in the previous discussion, but only appears, as in the Rainer papyrus, 
mmediately before judgement is delivered. 

4. The advocates: 





Vor the Villagers (sweeara): For the Senate of Arsinoe: 
Sarapion, pyres. Ischyrion, prjrevp. 


p Philippus, pyrwp. 
Seleucus, ovnjyopes." He names his own particular § Serenus, gryrap. 
rae in |. 56: éyas curpyope@ Eor[dujent xai"EAm «ai Lucius, piyreup. 

©. Apollonides, Prytanis of the Senate of Arsinoe. Whether all the occurrences of this 
name refer to the same person is not quite certain, but it is highly probable, and to differ- 
entiate them into two or more persons of the same name creates more difficulties than it 
solves. Usually he is simply called “Aro\Awetins without title or description, from which 
it is clear that he was not one of the professional fyjropes. Hence it is natural to identify 
him with the “AwoAAariins mpirans who is addressed by the Prefect in 1. 104. We can now 
equate him with the Quaddpis “ArodAwridns amodeduypévos aptrang (|. 21) mentioned in an 
extract from the proceedings of the Arsinoite Senate: it is natural that in an official docu- 
ment of that type his name should have been given in the fuller form, and if he was azo- 
dederyperos mpurans then, he might well be evapyos at the date of the trial. Finally, we can 
now hardly avoid identifying him with the OdaAépins “AmoAAwwidns €&yy(yrjs) of 1. 44, which 
apparently refers to the period when he was still only prytamis-designate. This final 
identification is in any case practically foreed upon us by the fact that if Valerius Apollo- 
nides the exegetes is distinguished from plain Apollonides, a satisfactory restoration of 
L 45 becomes impossible. 


Date and Place 


Though the date and place of the trial are lost with the preseript of the document, both 
can be determined with some certainty. The adulatory reference in 1. 103 to the benefits 
expected from the Geta tiy7 of the Emperor Decius favours a date not long after he had 
been recognized in Egypt in October or November a.p, 249;? Deeius died about July 1, 
951,32 hence October 249—July 251 are the extreme limits of date, The prefecture of 
Appius Sabinus is of no assistance ; this is known to have extended from at least September 14, 
249, to July 17, 250,4 but as no subsequent Prefect is known until September 24, 258, his 
term of office may well have extended into 251 or beyond. Here, however, the evidence of 
place comes to our aid, for since affairs in the Arsinoite nome were concerned it is probable 
that the trial took place during the conventus at Memphis, which according to Wilcken was 
usually held within the period late January-April; occasionally, it is true, the conventus 
waa held at Arsinoe itself,$ and of this 2565 perhaps furnishes another example (1. 109, n.); 


1 minfyopos and jyfrap appear to be exactly synonymous, cf. Seidl, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- 
neyelopidie d. Altertumawiss., art. evyyopos. | 

* See F. 8. Salisbury and H. Mattingly, The Reign of Trajan Decius, Journal of Roman Studies, 14 (124), 
1-25. ‘The earliest dating by Decius in papyri iz November 28, 249. 

3 Jbid. * Reinmuth, The Prefect of Egypt, 138. Op. cit., 100-1. 

* M. Grands, 25, n. 5. Possibly also P. Amb. 82. Hence the vague phrase drow dav roy tod vopol bia- 
Joyiopde worgrat, vel. sim, on which see Collart in Melanges Hider, 07-8. 
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but the phraseology of this very passage shows conclusively that Arsinoe waa not the venue 
of the present trial. To enable us to decide between late Jannary—April 250 and late 
January-April 251 we have only the fact that the events in the Arsinoite nome which gave 
rise to the trial occurred on 25 and 30 Mesore of the 6th year (of the Philippi, ie. August 
91-3, 249); there is nothing to indicate that any great delay had intervened before the 
hearing of the case, and since the reference to Decius favours the earlier date’ we may 
conclude that the tnal took place at Memphis on some day between the latter part of 
January and the end of April, a-p. 250. 
1 Gf. also the note on L 103, 
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[This does not profess to be more than a makeshift rendering of the more intelligible 
parts of the papyrus; the peculiarly compressed style of the Greek makes a certain amount 
of paraphrase inevitable, but otherwise the original has been followed as literally as possible. 
Tt has not, of course, been possible to indicate all the passages where the restoration of the 
Greek is dubious, or where several alternative interpretations seem possible; furthermore, 
since lack of time has made it impossible for Miss Wegener to see this before it appears m 
print, I wish to emphasize that I alone am responsible for its composition.—T.C.8.] 

BO-B7 sss + and then, should he decide, he appeals (?}; for on this account (?) the law 
actually requires an appeal. 

The Prefect: Did the epistrategus..... ? 

Lucius, advocate, read the evidence beginning: Alexander acting-epistrategus said, 
According to the decision given, ete. After the reading, the Prefect said: Read (evidence) 
that they were summoned. And after consulting with his assessors, he said: 

Who convenes the Senate? 

Isehyrion, advocate: The prytanis convenes it in name and in appearance (only), for 
the (real) convener is the law, 

The Prefect (to Ischyrion): The law using some instrument. Some prytanis or other was 
the convener. Which prytams convened the Senate? 

Philippus, advocate: The prytanis Herapion convened the Senate, and when it had 
been convened the Senate made the nomination in the usual way. For these [1.¢. the persona 
nominated] proposers and tellers were appointed for the purpose of all these persons being 
summoned to undertake office. They did not appear for this. The case came before the 
epistrategus and they were condemned after being thrice sammoned and having failed 
to comply. 


$9-62. The Prefect (to Philippus?): Did the Senate examine (?) them (?)? 

Chaeris, advocate: Apollonides sealed us. 

Seleucus, counsel: The prytanis was not present. ! 

The Prefect (to Seleucus): But the Senate nominated while the ..... prytanis was 


ent. 

Seleucus: He departed when the nomination began (?). 

The Prefect (to Selencus): Was there a prytanis present on the 80th (?) ? 

Serenus, advocate: Herapion. — 

The Prefect (to Serenus): Read. | on = 

Apollonides read the evidence beginning: The 6th Year, Mesore 50, Valerius Apollonides, 
exegetes—and in the middle of reading this he said: - 

A fortnight before Mesore of the 6th Year | was indeed elected to this prytanyship, but 
up to the fifth epagomenal day there was one prytanis preceding me. On the 80th after 
convening (2) the Senate (?) be was no longer to be found. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): And it was he who nominated ? 

Apollonides: Yes. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): Read. | re 

Apollonides read the evidence beginning: You know that they have elected to the 
prytanyship, ete. After the reading, the Prefect said:— 

Read (evidence) that he, the man preceding you, nominated. 
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Chaeris, advocate: On Mesore 28th Apollonides sealed us. 

Lucius, advocate, read the evidence beginning: Chaeremon, exegetes, said, What 
a ferme! ocak ele -.«+.. Gic, After the reading, Apollonides read the evidence be pin ling: Syrion 
son of Pasion, exegetes, ete. After the reading, the Prefect said (to Apollonides) :— 

From their demurrer we (?) have removed the allegation that the nomination was not 
made lawfully. Since they are here themselves let them speak. 

Seleucus, counsel: I am counsel for Potamon, Elpis, and Palas, 

The Prefect (to Seleucus): And the three have a cage? 

Seleneus: Yes. 

Sarapion, advocate, said: We are... villagers and we have judgements to read. And he 
read the evidence beginning: Honoratianus Prefect of Egypt said, What has been estab. 
ished by law, ete. After the reading, the Prefect said (to Sarapion):— 

To what liturgy were they nominated ? 

Sarapion: He did not even name the kind of liturgy, but merely made changes in the 
years and put them under seal. 

Apollonides: With us it is always villagers who are pul forward for the post of cosmetes, 
SOR Sate a stace a ‘ 





256 


BO BD. eee cee ese eee e eee ae esses, Apollonides: Always in the Arsinoite 
nome....... the villagers bear... ... 

The Prefect: Read ..........-.. Pitta eiate acta eeyen arets 

ate tea fol seen eeess~... tO the office of copmetes......cc.ecense.. 





The Prefect, after consulting with his assess ors, said to Apollonides:— 

Do (only) private persons become cosmetae with you, or senators as well? 

Apollonides: Private persona. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): Are you willing to put forward a........? 

Apollonides: (Yes) when he has a sufficient fortune. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): How many.............. of the Arsinoites ? 

Apollonides: Three hundred and more. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides):....... -».+.+~ those in the city had become cosmetae, 
that you might thus turn to those in the villages ? 

Apollomides:. 2.2... or if not they had become decemprimi by rota, or exempt 
sibis austere sists ska But the remainder, the younger men, had already (?) become cosmetae, 
and some of them agoranomi. 

Sarapion, advocate, read the evidence beginning: Honoratianus Prefect of Egypt said, 
What has been established by law being sufficient (?) ete. After the reading, A pollonides said:— 

When affairs were in a state of prosperity this prytanis resigned his property and not 
a single prytanis remained to succeed him. 

Seleuous, counsel: ..,......00. - having nominated ...... the villagers (?), I read. 
And he read the evidence beginning: ..... --- sald, I shall therefore deliver judgement, ete. 
After the reading, the Prefect said (to Seleucus) :— 

You admit however that it is lawful to impress (candidates) from the villagers? 

Seleucus: It is not lawful. 

Apollonides .... - While these things were being read...... to-day for two days. 

Séleucus, counsel: I read a law of the Emperor Severus, to the effect that men from the 
illages are not to be impressed into the liturgies of the metropoleis, And when they had 
been summoned (?), Severus said, Their request is reasonable, ete. After the reading, the 
Prefect said to Serenus, udvocate:— 

Do you also read me a law. 
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Selencus: And after Severus all the Prefects have judged thus. 

Philippus, advocate: The laws are indeed to be held in awe and reverence, but you in 
the ease must follow (the decisions?) of Prefects who have had regard for the needs 
of the cities ; it is the need of the city which limits the application of the law. For this reason 
have Prefects many a time, when such laws were quoted to them, decided ........ having 
ae ae of the cities before their eyes... .... to do thus according to the decision 
which ..... 

93-106. ....,., demand private resources. By law you are judging citizens of Arsinoe, 
formerly a numerous body, but now going to ruin (?) if they hold office for two days only ; 
and of these same facts I will read to you an admission, or better (how) one of them, making 
a declaration to be put on record before the strategus, said ‘Let him have my property 
and fulfil the liturgy’; the man who said this sustained the office, this very man (?} who 
had abandoned his property: and asking to wear the crown (of office) he had already 
surrendered himself to the liturgy. (Lest?) a decision given in one ease obtain force over 
all, the prytanis adopts a deprecatory tone. 

The Prefect, to Serenus, advocate: What do you say to the law of Severus and to the 
judgements ? 

Serenus: To the law of Severus I will say: Severus ordained the law in Egypt while 
the cities were still prosperous. | 

The Prefect: The argument from prosperity—or rather the decline of prosperity—is 
equal both for the villages and the cities. | 

Serenus: After Severus this new imposition took place, which the eacred Fortune of 
Decins Augustus will relieve. 

_ The Prefect, after consulting with his assessors, said to Apollonides, prytanis: The power 
of the laws will, as time goes on, be still further increased. here has been read an ordinance 
of the Emperor Severus exempting coloni from the municipal liturgies......... 


Notes 


1-25. Some explanation is needed of the grounds on which this column has bean recon- 
structed. At present it consists of six detached fragments, arranged in two rows of three. 
Tn the lower row the relative positions of the three fragments are absolutely fixed by certain 
restorations; owing, however, to the logs of both the beginnings and ends of the lines, it, is 
not possible without further evidence to determine exactly how the lines were divided, 
though their total length is indicated by assured restorations running over from one line 
to the next. Happily, the fibres on the verso are sufficiently distinctive to enable the three 
fragments in the upper row to be placed correctly by means of these in the lower, and the 
‘Tesult is confirmed in the ease of frags. 2 and 8, the distance between which is fixed by the 
supplement in |. 6. Furthermore, smee frag. 3 in the upper row preserves the ends of 
the lines, we can now estimate approximately where these would have come in the lower 
row, and hence how the lines were divided there. The conclusion is that only 2-3 letters are 
lost at the ends of Il. 14-25, and consequently about 9-12 at the beginnings. In the upper 
row about the same amount, 9-12 letters, is lost at the beginnings of IL 1-6, and about 
12-15 letters in I]. 7-10. When calculating the number of letters missing, account must 
be taken of the fact that the first four lines of the column are written in a much larger hand 
than the remainder; |. 2, for example, seems to have contained only about 56 letters, while 
l. 20 contained about 65. An attempt to reproduce this has made by spacing out the 
letters in the printed text. 

1, This is clearly a speech of one of the advocates for the Senate addressing the Prefeet; 


* 
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ef, 1, 93, duct [E]ers "Apowotras, and 1. 86, both from a speech of the advocate Philippus, 
who may well be the speaker here also. For +7 [rave "Apoworrd|y mode: ef. 1.108. Though 
the supplement looks short for the lacuna, it is justified by the large size of the handwriting 
at this point, and we might even omit réav. | 

ot. The title elorpyyrys cat erulydiorjs, which also occurs, in the plural, in Il. 17 and $4, 
has previously been known only from B.G.U. 362, a long roll of accounts of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Arsinoe (a.p. 215); the authorization for payments from the temple 
funds is there expressed by the formula (e.g. col. xv, 5) [a]xoAovOws rots émoraAciol pooe unre 
t| is) xpariorns BovAjs bua AdpyAlov “Aproxpatiawos yup{vacuipyov) évdpy[ou] mpurdvecs 
y [vlan etoqyyrod Kai érufpgucrod. The first editor, indeed, and every one after him, has 

egarded yraysyecopyyrov as a single word in apposition to wpyrdrews, and this monstrous 
formation, (tacitly ‘corrected’ to yruperonyyrod by Preisigke in the Wérterbuch), has found 
its way into the new edition of Liddell and Seott. 2565, being also concerned with 
Arainoe, now proves that yrapneuryyqrov should be divided into two words as shown. 

The functions of the eemy. x. éxufnyb. ure not easy to determine. The title is not found 
outside Arsinoe, though senators introducing motions at Oxyrhynechus are described as 
eony (yrs?) in P. Oxy. 1416, and the title efampprod yeropevov is found at Heraeleopolis 
(Stud. Pal., 20, 60), though the context cannot be determined. Misa Wegener thinks that 
the institution was regular throughout the metropoleis, and that in the case of liturgical 
nominations the eloyy. «. érafmp. was the actual proposer of the candidate, as in P. Oxy. 
1413, 15, coor viv avopdofyoav to Deddov kai “HpaxAdiiawos dvopdotycav, where she 
regards Phileas and Heraclidion as the eiony. «. érulyd. But 2564, ll. 83-5, seems to show 
that the eionyyrai Kai érufmdiorad were not appointed until after the nomimation, i.e, that 
their duties were merely nominal, such as the putting of the question and recording of the 
votes on a motion which had already been informally agreed to; the whole of 25654, col. ii, 
indicates that the real proposer of the candidates was the prytanis. 

4-7. Miss Wegener (after restoring 6 [ydmos éxéAcv|oe in |, 3) suggests éx]|mexAnpev[av Tod 
taro | porépov mpul raves jpypt|evow di) cis dpyorr[os det dvayx jaies etA., 1. 6, [7v cropaciay] 
ev dopaAel rrovet|y 77] Bova (or wdéAe), taking the whole as a general statement of the usual 
procedure when difficulties arose in the nomination. 

9. Possibly 6:]a rotro di gle tay Aapmporaroy éxjapyor éxnenAl reba] (or exe A nyxewors |) 
cowxas Tov ém|[otpdrpyor, i.e. the epistrategus was the xprrjs Sofets. But all these restora- 
tions are very hazardous, and in any ease there is nothing to show that it was the ante- 
cedents of the present trial which the speaker was describing, 

10-11. Itis not quite certain that these lines are consecutive, but there cannot have been 
more than one line lost between them, and even that is unlikely, 

15. mploclefyeer. Cf. B.G.U. 361, mm, 17, M. Chrest. 372, recto, col. v, 11, and orator 
adjecit in the post-Diocletian P, Bouriant 20, 4. 

20). avdyrwih Gri usually means ‘read (evidence of the statement) that... .’ (ef. Il. 29, 
50-1), but it is difficult to take the A after 7) BovAd) as the beginning of a verb, which one would 
expect to be in the aorist. On the other hand, Ao[uxcos d]ijrwp just fills the lacuna, Probably, 
therefore, something has dropped out after 7 fovAy}. 

21. Otard|ptos "ArodAomiins. Cf. Il. 43-7, 104, and introduction. 

22-6. The mutilation of these lines is regrettable, since they seem to have described in 
some detail the conditions of appeal against nomination (ZewAqros) ; unfortunately any 
attempt at restoration seems hopeless, and all that can be said is that apparently Sarapion 
is defending his chents against the allegation that they had failed to appeal, or had failed 
to ful} the legal forms in appealing, against their nomination. As usual, éxxAyros is reserved 
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for appeal to the Prefect, the only exception so far known from papyri being P. Oxy. 1204 
(A.D. 299), where €xxAnrosis made to the Catholicus', The rare references to éx«Anros in papyti 
do not shed much light on the regulations governing it: in P. Amb. §2 it is stated that the 
appeal must be lodged within a certain number of days from the nomination (ef. P, Oxy. 
1204, 5, n.), while from P. Oxy, 1642, 23, it appears that a candidate could not be forced to 
take office while his appeal was pending (Tva év 7 petafd tas al pyals pa) exdoprijen, ef. Dig. 
xix, 1,21, Simagistratus creatus appellaverit, collegam eius interim wtriusque officium sustinere 
debere, ete.). Compare alzo P. Oxy, 2104, a copy of the same edict of Severus Alexander 
regarding appeals which is preserved in the Digest (xix, 1, 25). 

25. |oeyparqex| This was the reading of the first transcript, but a fragment has now 
disappeared, and only ].rye«[ can now be read. 

27. Mise Wegener reads «arégr[ noe], which she takes to mean that after their condemna- 
tion (1. 35) the nominees were appointed by the epistrategus. Apparently neither «ared[fxacev] 
nor waréx] pwer), as one would expect from |. 35, can be read. 

O7-8. “Addfavdpos duéruw rv Emorparyyiay. This official was previously known only 
from P,. Oxy. 1119 (a.p. 244), where he is ealled ‘Arrunus “AAefavipos o kpatioros ére- 
arparyyos. Here, however, about five years later, he is styled diérew yw exerrparyyiar, an 
expression commonly taken to mean a deputy epistrategus. Now it is of course just possible 
that after his retirement from office he might have been called upon to act aa a deputy for 
his successor; but that is not at all likely, and as a rule at least deputies for official posta 
were drawn from acting officials of lower grade. ‘The natural interpretation is that duémauyv mp 
émorp. 1s merely an ornamental periphrasis for émorparypyos; the fact that he is actually 
called érurrpdryyos by the Prefect in the preceding line (as also im |. $5) is perhaps not an 
argument; but the true meaning of the title should long ago have been seen from P. Oxy. 
1201 (24 Sept., 258): an application addressed in Latin Mussio Aemihane v(tro) pler- 
fectissimo) praef(ecto) Aeg(ypti) followed by a Greek translation beginning Movooias 
Alu iava 7 Aaprporaren dérovrs Tv iyyeuoviay. The same Greek title is given to Aemi- 
lianus by Eusebius, Hist, Eeel., vo, 11 (in the year 257) and by P. Oxy. 1468 (no date); 
in P. Ryl. 110 (September 29-October 28, 259), however, he is styled 6 duarqworaros yyeucw. 
The Rylands papyrus being the latest in date, it has generally been supposed (so J. G. Milne, 
Journal, 10, 80) that Aemilianua was successively Vice-Prefect and Prefeet; but this does 
not dispose of P. Oxy. 1201, and to suppose that the Latin title there is inaccurate is not 
a satisfactory solution. It suits the position of Aemilianus much better if we accept the 
evidence of P. (xy. 1201 that he was all the time Prefect of Egypt and no mere deputy, and 
for this view 2564 adds strong support. It is now clear that the position of other officials 
styled Siémeuw ry (opyepoviar, émorparyyiav, x7A.) must be reconsidered: in particular we may 
note P.S.1. 1101, addreseed lo wAiw MapxeMMiw 70 braonp[oratw dvérovr |e rv Hyepovial v}; 
My \rpdepos Sura Tv erurrparnyiav, P. Oxy. 1502; Aopryrios “Adefavopos Sil emw |v TH 
émorparryiav, Wessely, Wiener Studien, 24 (1902), 106, ef. Martin, Areho, vi, 217-18 + [orda- 
peow Sidra Ty eyAojoriay, W., Chrest, 171, All of these have been regarded in the past as 
deputies, but henceforward the possibility must be reckoned with that they are the properly 
appointed officials themselves. In minor offices d:érew ts admittedly used without any 
implication that the holder is a deputy (e.g. the title Geémeuy Ta moAcrund, borne by the Prytanis 
at Oxyrhynchus, P. Oxy. 55, 4; 2109, 5; P,8.1. 1070, 2) ; and a aumilar ornamental periphrasis 
can be found even in the Ptolemaic period, in the phrase dufdyer ra xara ry (otparnyiay 
x7A.), which, as Hunt remarks (P. Tebt. 790, 2, n.), beara no suggestion of deputizing. 

1 ‘We may note that in the Codex Sinaiticus Act. Apost. xxv is headed [edhou apés @ijerov drodoyla wal 
Eewdyros. 





We do not of course suggest that the use of these titles never implies a deputy ; that such 
& meaning is possible is clear from P. Tebt. 522, where the same person ts described suc- 
cessively as Baowixos yplappares) era Kal <a> Kara [orparyyiar], and Ba(avuxds) 
ypa(uparets) dusdeyd(pevos) al rv otpalrpyiar) (ef. also P. Strassb. 74), and from applica- 
tions to the Archidicastes, often made through the duqew ra xara Ty dpyidixacreiar (e.9, 
P. Oxy. 727, 1472). | 

23. cpov. Cf. |. 115, where it is used of a decision of an earlier Prefect quoted as a 
precedent; but a dpos could also be laid down by an epistrategua, ef. P. Thead. 15 (a.D. 
230-1), 20, Adpyos “HpaxAcins 6 xpd(ricros) €morpd(rnyos) el{rev): evrevybels Spov Seiawn. 

29. dvaymul: Gre wapyyyeAnoar. It is clear from ll. 85-6 that the judgement of the 
Epistrategus just quoted condemned the defendants by default, and, as in P. Hamb, aq, 
the Prefect calls for evidence that the original summons to attend the court had been 
properly served by the plaintiffs. The papyrus does not reveal whether the evidence was 
forthcoming, but presumably the point was satisfactorily settled, for after consulting with 
his assessors the Prefect turns to an entirely new aspect of the case. 

2-10. axeddpevos pera raw ev 7) cupBovdei, Cf, the introduction, p. 225, supra. In 
nearly every court of justice in Egypt the presiding judge seems to have been assisted by 
a number of assessors, but very little is known about them, and they are referred to under 
a great diversity of titles, In the Ptolemaic period the cvuumapérres mentioned in protocols 
of legal proceedings are usually government officials, but this does not seem to have been 
the case in the Roman period, for the casual way in which they are mentioned indicates 
rather that they are private persons and have no real locus standi in the Court. They are 
apparently to be distinguished (Meyer, Jwristische Papyri, p. 55) from the legal experts, the 
vouuxol, though these were also consulted on oceasion by the Prefect (cf. the role of Castor 
the vopuwos mm 2569, ll. 116, 123; M., Chrest. $72, mm, 18, Aotzos AaAjoas pera Tay POpLuRcor 
elrev xrA.; M., Chrest. 84, 22-4, BAaiows Mapiavds émapyos onlelpys w]parrys PAa[vlials 
KijAicaw imrucis ovvAaArjoas "Apre[pi]8[cipw 7]@ vou[i]ad wrA.; also P. Oxy. 237, vi, 2-3, 
where an erapyos oroAjjs consults a ropixds by letter), 

The cupPovAcy probably had some more or less permanent and official standing, as it 
only occurs in records of the Prefect's court, the other examples besides those in 2563 being 
P. Ryl. 75, 11, 27-9, Herpun[o]s Mapep[z]ivos [a]eebdueros perld t]oy ev 7 ovfouNen 
(so restored from the editors’ reading [.].a....a....[. -J@y in |. 28) and P. Oxy. 2111, 
9-10, [Terpamos [Mapepreivos oxeyiperos pelra Ta ev aupBovdiw.’ In P. Tebt. 286, re- 
stored on the analogy of P. Oxy. 1102, 5, we find the expression avac[ra]s els aup[ BoriAcov 
cla oxepdplevos je|ra [+]av [rla[pély[rw)y used of an Hypomnematographus, but eis 
avy:[BovAior here may be merely abstract, ‘for advice’. In some other reports of cases 
tried by the Prefect, however, mueh vaguer expressions are found, ¢.9. Astros AaAnjoas pera 
Taw didev (M., Chrest. 872, rv, 12), Aotros [| BovAevodpevo]s pera raw ddluw (P. Oxy. 706, 
-f), Hdda[t]uew Bovevoduevos abv rois wapo[i]o (M., Chrest. 372, rv, 19-90), oxeridpevos 
pera Taw mapévrew is found of the Hypomnematographus in P. Oxy. 1102, 5, where it 
confirmed the restoration of P. Tebt, 286 already quoted. Ina fragmentary report of a case 
before the Juridicus, P.8.J. 298, 85, where the editors print -- |; owepapevos pel... . ] 





al 











tnapy|...---] av drayrwcfdéet[eav, one might restore - - Jos (ef. 1. 84) & SixqwSdry]e 
‘In P. Goodsp, 29, m1, 1-2, where the editor prints Mpe{{laxou fs dvayrwoteteys . . «pat. ued vad od 


ouyoulig trey ar), Grenfell and Hunt proposed (P. Oxy. 706, 6, n.} MipepaAles{ 1) Andgoos (i.e. the Prefect 
Sempronius Liberals, who would certainly suit the date of the Papytus); but considerations of space make 
Wileken’s suggestion exeddu{eros] perd (Preisigke, Berichfiguaysliste) more likely. Cf. also Act. Apost, xxv. 
12, tore d Dijorog ourdadsjoas pera rol Up PoUALad, 
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oxepduevos peta tan] trapy|dvruw elefev)] paiv avayrwobdérr[eow xv. The Epistrategus, too, 
sat with assessors, as we now learn from P.8.1. 1100, 2, @aderos oweykiwevos pera ray ovve- 
Spevovraw: but the simple phrase 6 orparyyos oxeybapevos efzev, in M., Chrest, 89, 26-7, and 
P. Oxy. 1420, 1-2, may imply that the latter official had no legal assistanee of this kind. 

31-2. This punctuation of these lines was suggested by Prof. van Groningen. It seems, 
however, equally possible to discover a series of questions: ¢ vdos; Suaxdven tive xpeipevos; 
mpuraris tis Hy 0 cuvayayun; Tis mpUrams owmappayer THY Bova; 

83-6. ‘These lines are also difficult to punctuate satisfactorily. Miss Wegener wishes to 
place a stop after wenoiyrm, and make xara 7o €fos roUrww begin a new sentence; but mara 
vo é4os is 80 common at the end of a clause or sentence that ] am inclined to take it so hore, 
ani interpret rovrwy as meaning rar ovouachévren understood from the preceeding sentence. 
Tou .  KAnDiivat 1 18 presumably epexegetic after €6ofjoar, though 1t might conceivably be 
taken with ovx édjxacw. apes Tole also is in a rather ambiguons position, and might be 
taken with either the preceding or the following words. The only certain punctuation is 
the stop after dadicacia, 

$4. wavrew is obviously corrupt. It may simply be a mistake for wdvrag, or alternatively 
the word yruuy may have dropped out before it (cf. P. Oxy. 54, 10-12, eiodo8drra dro rod 
Tis woes Ypapspareens Vrain Tou Kowel Taw apyorTar; D.G.U. 235, 13, dvadideyus - - pvayen 
KO Kote Tal amd Tis xuopams) 

35. ém Tod émorpanijyou y¢éyover Giadux[a]ota certainly does not suggest, as we should 
expect, and as Miss Wegener is inclined to think, that the case had been expressly delegated 
to the epistrategus by the Prefect; it is true that an argument for this might be found in 
ll. 9-10, &:]a robro éxi ofe tov Aaerporaroy én lapyov excexA[ qpevors | Cdeaxas tov em[orparyyor, 
but, as already pointed out, these restorations are far from certain and it is not even clear 
that it is the present case which is there referred to. We know that ¢, a.p. 200 the Prefect 
issued an order delegating appeals concerning the offices of gymmasiarch and agoranomus 
to the epistrategi (P. Oxy. 1185) and it is possible that by a.p. 250 this procedure had been 
extended to the office of cosmetes. It is, however, an argument against this that, whereas 
in P. Oxy, 2130 the gymnasiarch-elect appeals first to the epistrategus, as would he ex- 
pected, in C.P.R. 20 = W., Chrest. 401, a cosmetes-elect appeals direct to the Prefect 
without any mention of a previous application to the epistrategus. For the present the 
question had better be left open. 

Considerably greater interest attaches to the concluding words, ateducdo@na[av] rpis 
kAntlevres KOOL py) [b]raxnx|[ oo }res. Happily the reading 18 quite certain, as the rap before 
cpis is too small for of] rpts (i.e. of tpeis, cf. |. 57) to be restored. ‘This is the only example m 
papyri of the procedure described in the Digest, 5, 1, 65 (Ulpian): (after the initial failure 
of the defendants to appear) ad peremptorium edictum hoe ordine venitur, ut primo quis petat 
post absentiam adversarii edictum primum, mox alterum per intervallum non minus decem 
dierum et tertium; quibus propositus impetret. Stemwenter (Studien z. rim. Versdumnisver- 
fahren, pp. 75-6) has pomted out that this eambrous process would be unsuitable for the 
brief duration of the conventus: and in P. Hamb. 29 (see op. cit., p. T6) we find the three 
edicts telescoped into one—the unum pro tribus which by the end of the third century had 
nsurped the name of edictum peremplorium properly belonging to the third only of the three 
successive edicts. The relevant passage of P. Hamb. 29 may be qanted, here (IL. ot): 
KAnidvraw twa dx rdw mpor[e|Oerrew mpds Sucaodocu’ évopcir[ co] Ket M7) Proved rust! 
Mermios ‘Potig[os] éxéAevoe tov x[q|pvxa xnpi€ate of i aporellerres ex ene wal jay inraxobcarres 
lorwcay Gre woAg dvayopevyorra: Kav] pyde tore traxodowel[i|y arorres xpilljoov raz]. 
This is a case of judgement by default being threatened by the Prefect himself; regarding 

11 
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the same procedure by judges delegated by the Prefect evidence is yet more seanty (op. cit,, 
pp. 78#.). In P. Flor. 6 (op. cit., p. 85) the Dioecetes replies to the defendant's request for an 
adjournment, im order to enable him to attend to urgent private affairs, in the words: 
7d tro Too Aapmporarou Hyepavos xeAevopeva did rdyous dinieatas mpooyjner. éav oby evruyor- 
705 Tou Kary yopow KAniets ps7) Uraxovens, €orac ra axoAovla. Steimwenter takes the final 
Warning, €orat ra axcAora, as a threat to issue the edictum peremptorium and condemn 
the defendant by default. But it is not clear whether the dioecetes had been delegated by 
the Prefect to try and to decide the case, or merely to investigate It: im P.S.1. 1100, a record 
of a trial before the epistrategus, the judge expressly states that he has been ordered by the 
Prefect to investigate the case, and declares his intention of reporting the results of his 
investigation; certain witnesses not being present (Il. 10 fi.), Daioros exdAevcer atrrovs 
KAnGivat, xa po) teaxovedrraw Dadoros elvev: cay py] maparyywaw To axdlovbow éorat, 
Here at least the delegated judge has no authority to decide the cage, and it is most unlikely 
that mere default at this stage would result in condemnation; it is accordingly more 
probable that the phrase éora: ra dxdAovia or rd axcAovfor merely pelea to the cOnseqTences 
of breaking the oath to he present at the trial. If this be so, 2465 remains the only example 
of judgement by default pronounced by a delegated judge. 

40, eveogpayacer. This appears to be some hitherto unknown stage in the process of 
nomination, preceding the final and definitive act of nomimation by the Senate. Miss 
Wegener connects it with the dropyyuearite of C.P.H. 7, 0, T, and the werraxor of P. Oxy. 
2130, 11-12. 

Unfortunately II. 40-51, though comparatively well preserved, have lost just enough at 
the beginnings of the lines to make it very difficult to reconstruct what happened during 
the various sessions of the Arsinoite Senate, Perhaps the obscurity may have been to some 
extent the intention of the party of the Senate, who clearly wished to prove that the 
nomination had been legally made, but at the same time, fearing an adverse judgement, 
were anxious lest responsibility should be fixed upon any individual of their number, in 
particular Apollonides. In the first place, the proceeding mentioned in ll. 8940, *AwoMawidys 
pas ereodpayercer, is definitely stated in |. 51 to have taken place on Mesore 28; the further 
objection by Seleucus in L 40, ot zap dé mpvrams, would, then, naturally be expected to 
refer to the same occasion; this game meeting (of Mesore 28) is still under disenssion in 
ll. 41-2, but with his next question, rpUrare sapiv rH [. . ;] the Prefect seems to turn to 
the next session, which, since the month is obviously the same, can only haye taken place 
on Mesore 29 or 80, Working back from the A (i.e. Mesore 30) in 1. 46 shows that this date 
is almost certainly to be restored in the lacuna in 1. 44, and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the space there is in fact only sufficient for a single letter, The date in 1. 44, furthermore, 
is certainly that of the sitting referred to in |, 45, where the chotee between Mesore 29 and 90 
may now be decided in favour of the latter figure. 

Only two sessions of the Senate, on the 24th and the 30th of Mesore, are thus in question. 
At the former, the candidates were ‘sealed’ by Apollonides ("AroAMMawiiys tds éreohpd- 
veer, Ky) Mecopy?) exurdpayiler quae "AroAAawidys), but as soon as the actual nomination 
commenced (?) (|? apyou|éens ris évopacias) the presiding prytanis left the meeting, which 
was apparently unable to transact any further business. On Mesore $0 the prytanis Herapion 
was present (1, 43); he convoked the Senate (‘Hpamiwr mptrams rv BovAy ouejyayer, 
ll. 82-3; A ri [? Bootie mo |imjans, ll. 46-7) and must have himself nominated the candidates 
(Kaxetros eovopa[ cer; dorexp(ivaro)|> vat), but immediately after disappeared (odxér ejpefy), 
his place being taken by the prytanis-designate, Valerius Apollonides (Il. 43-5), who 
together with the Senate apparently completed the process of nomination. 
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Tt may be remarked here that while Apollonides is desperately anxious to avoid implicat- 
ing himself in the matter of nomination, the advocates of the Senate seem to make no 
attempt to shield Herapion ; this can be explained if, as we propose, Herapion is the prytanis 
who ‘disappeared" during the session of Mesore $0; this discreet phrase no doubt covers 
the fact that, unable to meet his obligations, he had followed the immemorial custom of the 
Egyptian and taken refuge im flight, and consequently at the present trial his erstwhile 
colleagues could feel no compunetion in shifting any amount of responsibility on to him. 

41. wpurdvews erepov is a possible but not very satisfactory reading. évapyou is impossible. 

41-2. dwéo|[7? Unless the writer has made a false division, this restoration ean be 
regarded as certain. The participle at the beginning of 1. 42 may be dpyou|érns or apfop |évys, 
or, #5 Miss Wegener suggests, eioyp lens; In any case, some such word is necessary to 
explain why no further attention seems to be directed to the meeting of Mesore 28, the 
Prefect now turning to the next session, on Mesore 30. 

48. [A; Lep]ivos is rather short for the lacuna, which usually contains 6-9 letters. 
[éfhs, i.e. 7 [efijs (BouAg) would suit better, but is not so probable. 

45. [xal tadra] dveyryvesoxorros. No space can be found for xat ra éfy¢ which elsewhere 
follows the opening words of the tworeraypévoy, and the reason for this is clearly that 
Apollonides interrupts himself in the middle of reading. That the subject of the genitive 
absolute is the same as that of the main verb is nothing unusual, this being one of the 
commonest constructions in Hellenistic Greek; Mayser, Gramm. gr. Pap., 1, 3, pp. 63-70, 
cites a selection of examples filling a page and a half, while for the Roman period ef. the 
papyrus published in Mél. Bides, p. 44, IL 8-11, deopyévou pou 82 ris Kpaticroy apyepaivos 
Faiov OtiBiov Mafiulov] diayreicews, afuin karayepotijve: wapa cot ro brroprnpa KA. 

érovs = M[e|oop7}. Presumably Mesore 80 is meant; there is not room to read €rovg = [A 
Meloop7. The statement that Apollonides was only appointed 19 days before he was 
expected to assume office is a surprising contrast to P. Oxy. 1414, 24, according to which 
the law (at Oxyrhynchus, at any rate) required the appointment to be made stx months in 
advance. As regards the position of Apollonides there is already some evidence that in the 
absence of the prytanis his duties devolved upon the prytanis-elect: in P. Car. Preisigke 14 
a declaration of surety for an epimeletes is addressed to the prytanis-elect, and in P. (iss. 54 
a Siadorns Dunjvys is nominated by the jeAAonpdeipos. Elsewhere we find the prytanis making 
special arrangements for a substitute in the case of enforced absence, ¢.g. P.5.1. 904, a letter 
from the prytanis of Oxyrhynchus (?) asking lis father to replace him, and P. Oxy. 1662, 
a letter from the prytanis to the strategus asking him to appoint a certain irenarch to take 
his place during a journey to Alexandria. | | 

Another interesting point here is that the term of office of the prytanis clearly began on 
1 Thoth, as had already been conjectured by Oertel, op. eit., p. S47; the length of the term 
was probably a year, though naturally the holder was only Evapyos for a few days. 

46. ef[s w]po euov. Miss Wegener reads 6 [z]pe, takimg mpurains as complement. | 

47. qrovety in the sense of ‘convoke’ is classical, edxeivos cbvdjal[oer; dorexpfivaro)-] vat, 
Cf.1.50. This is the most definite possible statement that the prytanis made the nomination ; 
previously it had been doubtful whether the prytanis ever atted thus on his own responsilnhty 
(negatively, van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque, pp. 125-9); but we can now aceept the 
evidence of B.G.U. 8, u, 4, dpdvriwov ravacyery (je) povoy 7ab]y vopapydr wat t[a]y Aoereie 
Thy evexoevwy Kai 7o[ 8 x |epoToriaarros at[rovs mpulravews ra dnapyorra; cf. also P. Oxy. 
1252, 1, 21-3, n., and P. Oxy, 1415, 30, where mpofdA]Appa: abror duty 1s found, apparently, 
in the mouth of the prytanis. : 

54. qapaypadn) here means exceptio, demurrer; ef. P, Oxy, 1042, 27, and n. Miss Wegener 
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reads the word at the end of the line as d[dy|prjue[Ga, but the Prefect does not speak of 
himself in the plural (cf. ot L. 85, and got, amedyrew in Il. 95, 108) and the vestige of a letter 
after ¢ seems inconsistent with #, though exactly suitable to y, It thus seema possible that 
the true reading 1s agmpypérot, agreeing with adrol in the next line. Happily the general sense 
remains unaffected. 

55-f, Miss Wegener regarda Seleucus not as the advocate of these particular clients, but 
as the permanent legal adviser of their village. Cf. F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Roman 
Mumctpal Administration, p. 25, 

55. Maevins Honoratianus was Prefect of Egypt from ¢. 281-236, ef. Reinmuth, op. eit,, 
p. 138. 

59-H1, [tis difficult, in our ignorance of the judgement of Honoratianus previously read, 
to decide whether the details of this judgement are under discussion, or whether the Prefect 
has reverted to the conduct of the Senate of Arsinow, In the former case the anbject of 
dvéuacey and weroinxe must be Honoratianus, and the meaning of dposas tay erap may 
be that he merely read out judgements of his predecessors, making the necessary changes 
in the dates. To suppose, however, that the discussion has turned back to the ease in hand 
gives more point to Apollonides’ protest in |. 61, and enables us to equate 2m ofpayeiiaw 
reroinwe With emodpayilew in IL 40,51. The subject of avouacer and werainexe will then be 
Apollomdes himself; the obscure expression duocBas réaw erdiv may indieate that some kind 
of register was kept of persons undertaking liturgies, and that Apollonides had made the 
new appointment by merely changing the number of the year set against the names of the 
villagers, an action which he defends in |. 61 by claiming that at Arsinoe villagers were always 
nominated to the office of cosmetes (and thus implying that they must have been perfectly 
well aware of the duties they were expected to undertake). But the interpretation of the 
whole passage is very uncertain, 

b0-1. [dyor|Ads raw €i[r]ay is a fairly seoure restoration, X<|Bacraw being quite in- 
tractable; the initial lacuna in |. 61 may possibly have held two small letters, but ar, to 
Judge from that at the beginning of |. 55, would exactly fill the space. 

bl. ext ofdplayeiiav, Cf. B.G.U, 1032 (with Preisicke, Berichtiqgungsliste), 1-2, 5€Az[ov 
*|pod{cjoviuwos €[m]t odpayeidaw é[x]t rob 1a (erovs); ibid,, 8-5, BéArov papru[ plowoujoews 
etl opbpayeiu YErOLeryY TH mpd y eldaw Atyotorar: B.G.U. 847 (as restored in P. Oxy. 
1451, 21, n.), 16-17, [wal ret emieparopedve deAvo|vs B [= ]podercastu[y ow det [odpayeBow 
KEYpOVigwievas ATA, 

67-8. Line 67 ends about six letter-spaces short of the normal length, the blank being 
filled up with « long horizontal stroke: at the beginning of 1. 70 is vacant space of about 
three letters. Apparently there has been a deletion, and the words rewritten did not quite 
fill up the space. overas, but not ordibas, may be the last word of 1. 67. 

69. The interlineation 7 «al Bovdevrai seems too far to the left to come in after {uaras, 
and probably it is better regarded as the conclusion of the Prefect's question. 

70-3. These lines have been reduced to a state of almost hopeless illegihility by the fact 
that the seribe originally omitted more than a line of text, and noticemg this on revision 
washed out three lines and wrote four in their place; even this, however, did not give him 
quite enough space, so the final words were squeezed into the margin between cols. it and iv, 
with two vertical lines drawn on either side to distinguish them from the adjoming columns 
(ef. for a similar method of insertion P. Oxy. 1184). The earlier writing was not completely 
effaced, and its remains add considerably to the difficulties of decipherment, 

V1. Something like méou elow efropor would be expected, but the traces alter deo 
most nearly resemble vol. 
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73. No room ean be found for a word like speofirepo to balance the vedrepor of |, 74, 
but the idea is perhaps implied in the mention of decaproti, who were regularly recruited 
from ex-magistrates. The weptodor is the cycle in which the different dudai or dupoda 
became responsible for filling the liturgical posts (gf. P. Oxy. 1030, 1119, 1552); in addition 
to this there is some evidence for an individual dvéravous restricting the reappointment of 
the same person within a certain term of years (cf. P. Oxy. 1410). The present passage, 
however, is largely unintelligible through the mutilation of the end of the line; wavoaper 
is fairly certain, but the succeeding letter is neither o, 4, nor a, though wavoauera[y is just 
concetvable. A further obstacle is the beginning of the marginal insertion, as nothing can 
be made of sar, and the purpose of the stroke over the letters is obscure, 

74. oft Aovrot is perhaps best taken with BovAewrai, but this is not certain, and the 
lacuna, which would naturally be filled with [ot pév], is definitely too short for that reading. 
Either [74] is to be supplied, still taking of Aouroi with Poudevrat, or [wat], or even pened 
[7]. in which case fovAewrai becomes the complement. With vearrepot contrast the BouAe 
mpeapitraros of P. Gigs, 34, 2, a cf. P. Oxy. 1477, 16, n., Ocertel, op. cif., p. 509. 

J6-T. ra pal yp jaro is much less likely to refer to the affairs of the individual prytanis 
than to the general condition of Egypt, or the Empire, and the fact that in a.p. 250 the 
prefecture of Honoratianus, only some 15-20 years earlier, was already looked back to 
a3 an era of prosperity is an interesting illustration of the havoc wrought by the continual 
warfare, both internal and external, which had distracted the Roman Empire since the 
death of Alexander Severus; cf. ll 93-4, 100-2. For more direct causes we may adduce 
the oppressions of ©. Julina Priseus," who had been Juridicus and Viee-Prefect. of Egypt 
before his brother, the Emperor Philip, made him Pretorian Prefect and Prefect of Meso- 
potamia with, apparently, a general command over the Eastern provinces (rector Orientis 
in ©.L.L. TIT, 14149 (3) )i the effeets of his administration are thus described by 4osimus 
(1, 20, 2): va pev xara ry Ewar rails raw dopwwr elompafeot Kal TH Fpiaxov, 4 dpyew Tew eke tore 
xaflecraysevov evvin, dibdpyrov a amacw elvat apwopera, Kot ud voiro mpés TO rewmrepilew 
tpaverra, “Iwramaror wapryeyor eis Tv Trav cAwy apyyy. A further contributory cause may 
have been requisitions for Philip's celebration of the millenium of Rome; ef. B.G.U. 8 and 
Viereck, Hermes, 27, 516 ff. 

efeor), Which normally signifies the resignation of property im order to escape 
appointment to a liturgy, is surprising here, since the office of prytanis never seems to have 
degenerated into a liturgy, and neither appeals from nominations to it, nor offers of exoracis 
in connexion with it, are known. But it is not certain that éféory is used in a technical 
sense here. 

79. aropuivopat | is usually restricted to decisions of the Prefect, but in 2065 the Prefect 
is invariably given his full tithe Erapyos Aljlerou, for which space cannot be found here. 
é|rapyos elr(er) is just possible. 

SG. +ypav appears to have no object, and something may have been omitted, e.g. 
Tas kpiers, or simply ra. 

89. alpe odfaAN[pdw. Cf. B.G.U. 362, v, 8-9, and P. Tebt. 28, 18, where this seems prefer- 
ible to the otherwise unattested adverb zpoodfaAuwe. 

93, darafrwow looks at first sight more like amaprHow, but actually the doubtful letters 
are ac made in one stroke with a loop at the top of the. (ef. émeraAra, L 24, where the same 
phenomenon occurs). The reading at ypeia: assumes that af has been formed im 6 similar 
way ; otherwise dpyqw would be a possible reading. 

1 See A. G. Roos, de. Julio Prisco, Mnemosyne, 51, 286 f., 435; P. W. Townsend, The Administration 
of Gordian HIT, Yale Classical Studies, rv, 98-100. 
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Suedlew. Cf. ll. 1,86. It is highly probable that the whole of II 86-98 are spoken by 
Philippus. 

94. ei[s y]et[p]ow was suggested by Wilcken. _ 

95-7, Though these lines are well preserved, their interpretation is far from certain. 
The speaker seems to he quoting, as an example of the burden which the municipal magis- 
tracies laid upon the citizens of Arsinoe, the case of a man who had resigned his property 
to estape some magistracy, and had nevertheless been compelled to undertake it, As 
regards construction, evos . . . efwovros apparently depends on dpoAgyelar in |. 94, while 
6 votre ecru 18 Clearly identical with the subject of eirorros; difficulty is caused by 6 8; 
this might be corrected to d 3¢, introducing a fresh subject, but seems unlikely since 
O Tapaxeywpnxaws 18 almost certaimly identical with the speaker of dyére pov ry odviay. 
If a correction is to be made, it seems better to read de, 6 raw trapydvron wapakeywupyKes 
continuing the subject of 6 roGro eimuv. wai oredarvydlop]qoo: would then begm a new 
Bentenee. 

90. drei (L é:ri) toroprnpdrow, Cf. eg. P. Oxy. 1204, 9-10, perhaps also P. Oxy. 1418, 4 
(for the editors’ émi doer). 

WT. aredavydlop|joa. Cf. creparnduipos ef pyyreia in P. Ryl. 7, 84-5, and orddavos, 
crefu, and oréupa in connexion with the ceremonial investiture of magistrates (van 
Groningen, op. cit., 58, 159; P, Oxy, 1418, 4, n.; A. J. Boyé, Studi Bonfante, rv, 194, n. 5). 

98. AawGd[me|y is uncertain, as the lacuna looks only large enough for a single letter. 
AqpPaly]y might be read, certain forms of » and v being identical in this document, but 
neither inspires confidence.’ drevxratos can mean either ‘depreeating’ or ‘to be depre- 
cated’; the former is more probable, since the whole of Philippus’ speech is little more than 
an appeal ad misericordiam. But the whole expression seems to be without parallel. 

13. amdraxrov is corrected by Miss Wegener to draxroy, but I think a satisfactory 
meaning can be obtained without such a drastic expedient by comparing P. Oxy. 1662 
(a.p, 246), where we find the prytanis of Oxyrhynchus about to set out for Alexandria 
évenev mpeoBelas repl ris emPAnfelons emPodjs 7H Tyerepew voud@ Tob iepod amordxrov. ‘The 
adjective depo means some tax directly imposed by the Imperial government, as it is 
applied to the dvafoAucdy and the annona (P. Oxy. 1185, 2 and n.; P. Oxy. 2154, 19). The 
nature of the impost, however, iz quite uncertain; Rostovtzeff, Social and Econamie History, 
438, regards it as an inerease in the rent of state lands imposed on the nome, but this is 
a mere conjecture. 

Aexiov rot Sefaoroti. This gives some further reason for preferring a.p. 250 to 251 for 
the date of the trial, sinee by the latter date Deeius had associated his two sons Herennins 
and Hostilian with him as Caesars (Mattingly, J.R.S., 14, 12-16). But not much weight 
can be attached to this argument. 

eravoptkicerat, ‘The choice of the word is significant; the one hope, at least of the middle 
and upper classes, during the turmoil of the third century A.D., was a return to the peace 
and prosperity of the preceding period; hence restifutor orbis, or its Greek equivalent 
cravophiuris, was 4 title commonly affected by the candidates for Empire. It makes its 
Appearance as early as the time of Gordian III, who is styled restitutor orbis in C.1.L. v1. 
1092 (a.p. 241), while in Egypt the title éraropQunjs was assumed by the usurpers Claudins 
Firmus and Achilleus (Archiv, 9, 98-9; cf. P.S.1. 1076). The whole question of the title 
will be studied by Mr. C. H. Roberts in the forthcoming edition of the Merton papyri. 

* Tf we could asaume that fa py had dropped out at the beginning of the line, excellent sense would be 
obtained, the subject of AspBdvy being 73. éé” dds xpée, 4. the decision of Severus quoted in IL. 83-4. 
But there must be some simpler solution. 
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104-8. These lines contain the final amodams of the Prefect (ef. drednjve 1. 108), and the 
Words aneymioty «rA. ure accordingly to be taken as part of the judgement, reeapitulating 
the principle laid down in the law of Severus quoted in ll. 884. The fact that the Prefect 
addresses himself specifically to Apollonides shows that the latter was regarded as official 
representative of the Senate. 

107, At the beginning «xoo-]|pyrear is just possible, The division od vevoporelly (for 
vevojoler7][) 1 perhaps to be preferred, capecially as there is a mark like an apostrophe 
after ov, perhaps a diastole. 

109. pos at the beginning cannot be the end of Aqprpés, which would imply a wrong 
division; furthermore Firmus is called Aqumporaros in |. 115, Henee OdadAe]|p<o>os is the 
most ikely solution. Valerius Firmus, who was Prefect ¢. aco. 245-7 (Reinmuth, op. cif., 
p- 185) was probably the immediate predecessor of Sabinus, His praenomen is now known 
to have been Gaius (P. Ross.-Georg, v. 22). 

éménujcas. ‘his is the technical term for the conventus, which was occasionally held 
at Arsinoe (introduction, p. 227), but is not entirely confined to those occasions. 

110, sav drapydvraw. Doubtless some part of éficracfac stood at the end of the pre- 
ceding line; whether the person wishing to resign his property was the prytanis, o rore 
apurarts (cf. |. T7), 15 not certain ; coeeie) rather than KeAeioa[i] should probably be read, 
the subject being Firms, and adrov the prytanis. 

111... type in |. 112 sugvests that the meaning here is that nomination to each muni- 
cipal office must be made by the members of its respective raypa. 

Fragment 1, The general appearance of the papyrus strongly suggests that it comes 
from the upper part of col. i; exactly the same change in the size of the hand can be observed, 
i. 1-3 of the fragment being in large sprawling seript like ll. 1-4 of col. i, Neither the fibres 
of the papyrus nor the intervals between the lines are any objection to inserting the frag- 
ment in col. i; but it scems impossible to make connected sense of the resultant text, and 
this argument must of course be decisive. 

At the last moment a number of emendations of the text suggested by Prof. Wilhelm 
have reached us through the kind offices of Prof. Wenger. Though it has not been possible 
to utilize these in the correction of the proofs, we are glad to have the opportunity of 

printing the more important of them here: |. 2, ofre dMAo |v twa apyorra ; L, 4, a vip | ediueas 
Tov ém|lotparyyor ; 1. 17, reruygjealow ray]; 1.15, w[poreplov; 1. BA, abe eg = edna 
from eguevat, to appeal: 1. 98, AepSdvee written or intended, the subject being TO Kpulley ; 
L 107, va de waAaot revoporefy|péve. 
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Tim Society's expedition to Tell el-‘Amarnah, consisting of Messrs. John Pendlebury (Field 
Director), H. W. Fairman, 8.5. Lavers, G. Rudnitzky, and T. W. Thacker, started work on 
19 November, and finished in the middle of February, The season has been a successfal one, 
the principal result being the recovery of the ground-plan of the Palace, which, we are 
informed, is the most impressive secular building known to us in Egypt. As regards the 
main state halls the Palace was found to be exactly symmetrical, and enough architectural 
remains have come to light to enable the whole of these halls to be reconstructed in detail. 
The excavation of the ‘Broad Hall’, the mfoat spacious part of the building, has been com- 
pleted ; here the orginal, ambitions plan of a forest of columns, the foundations of which 
were marked out, was abandoned in favour of a mud-paved court, surrounded by colossal 
statues (some of which it has been possible to reconstruct on paper) and approached from 
the south by a series of monumental entrances in the form of courts surrounded by colon- 
nades. The central court seems to have been filled with stelae, of which, however, only 
fragments have been found. The southern end of the Palace was excavated at the end of 
the season, The objects removed from the site include a quantity of seulpturo in relief, with 
some good heads, parts of a statue bearmg the names of Akhenaten and Amenophis ITI, 
a fine unfinished head of Akhenaten, a great number of trial-pieees, a large piece of painted 
pavement from the south-east of the Harem, many amusing sketches on sherds, fragments 
of Mycenaean pottery of a type unusual at El-‘Amarnah, and numerous ink-inseriptions 
from wine-jars. Some of the faience fragments found may, it is thought, join ap with those 
brought from the Palace by Sir Flinders Petrie over forty years ago and now at University 
College, London. A group of rock stelae of Ramesses IT and Merenptah, seen in 4 quarry in 
1691 but not published, has been rediscovered and recorded. 


The Armant expedition was in the field by the end of October, and is still there at the 
moment of gomng to press. The work has consisted chiefly in exploring anid recording the 
temples in which Armant is so rich; five new ones have been identified, and the list of rulers 
who have left remains of building activity now inclades Amenemmes I, Sesostris 1, Amenem- 
mes IT, Tuthmosis II, a Sebekhotpe, Akhenaton, Ramesses II, Nekhthorheb, the seventh, 
minth, and tenth Ptolemies, Cleopatra, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. The most nmportant 
of this season's temples is that of Ramesses IT; in addition to a frieze of captured cities it 
has a building mseription which mentions the Visier Neferronpet and gives years 54 and 57 
as falling within the period of construction. Another dated inscription of this king gives us 
five new sed-feasts for his reign, sinee it mentions the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the sixth 
being the last previously known. Some fine blocks of the early Middle Kingdom have been 
found. A number of Roman rooms, from the end of the pagan period, standing from five to 
six feet high, and provided with eupboards, benches, ovens, and the like, have yielded, in 
widition to coins, glass objects, and much pottery, a large granite stela recording the victories 
of Tuthmosis IIT; unfortunately the lower part of the inscription is lost. Other objects 
mclude parts of a colossal Eighteenth-Dynasty statue, a block of Tuthmosis II originally 
covered with gold leaf, ostraka, and a carnelian necklace stated to be equal to those from 
the royal tombs of the Middle Kingdom. A large cemetery site, with stone heaps covering 





the burials, proves to belong to people of Saharan or Nubian culture. The personnel of this 
year comprises Mr, 0, H. Myers, Field Director, Messrs. G. MacGregor and R. McEuen, 
Mrs, Myers and Miss M. Drower. Mr. A. R. Callender has also been assisting. 


Miss A. M. Calverley and Mies M. F. Broome, assisted by Dr. Otto Daum, resumed work 
at Abydos at the beginning of November. The material for vol. III of The Temple of 
Seti FZ, and the paintings for the entire work, were completed, and great progress was 
made with the material for vol. IV. 


The death of Professor James Henry Breasted (at the Medical Centre Hospital, New 
York, of a streptococcic infection, on 2 December last) has deprived the world not only of 
one of the greatest figures in the history of Egyptology, but also of the foremost living 
American Orientalist, a scholar whose activities and interesta embraced the whole of the 
ancient Near Rast, and an administrator and publicist of unsurpassed energy. His services 
to our science date from 1694, when at the age of 29 he published the English translation of 
the Egyptian Grammar of Erman, under whom he had studied after leaving Yale; thia 
translation made invaluable propaganda beyond Garman borders for the new and revolu- 
tionary developments in Egyptian philology achieved by what used to be called the Berlin 
School. A mission undertaken in 1595 to make new copies of all historical inscriptions in 
European collections for the Worterbuch not only resulted in immensely valuable material 
for that work, but enabled Breasted to compile the great corpus of historical documents 
constituting Ancient Records of Eqypt; this, involving as it did the copying of most of the 
historical inseriptions in Egypt also, and a vast deal of collation and reconstruction of texts, 
would in itself have been a most creditable life-work, yet it was published thirty years ago. 
And it provided « sure foundation on which was based the brilliant History of Egypt, which 
is still the best book of its kind, and has been translated into four languages. Breasted was 
a true historian; he ond Maspero stand together among Egyptologists in their gift of the 
constructive imagination which is able to combine seattered and fragmentary records into 
a synthesis which has the breath of life. Egyptian religion was another of his chief interests 
throughout his career; his thesis of 1594, for the Berlin doctorate, was a valuable study of 
the solar hymns of Akhenaten’s reign, and in later books, The Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, and The Dawn of Conscience (published three years ago), he gave 
ns studies of Eeyptian religion and morality of great breadth and omginality of treatment, 
the former of them indeed effecting o reorientation of the whole subject. His philological 
labours in the fields of history and religious thought were cliefly concerned with documenta 
already published ; but we owe to him also the publication and almost exhaustive interpreta- 
tion of the unique treatise on surgery known as the Edwin Smith Papyrus, which, purchased 
by Smith at Luxor in 1862, and lying forgotten for nearly fifty years, was in 1920 brought to 
Breasted's notice by his former pupil Dr. Caroline R. Williams. The publication is in every 
way exemplary, despite the fact that it was produced in hours snatched from heavy admini- 
strative work at home and during travel in the Hast. Such are some of Breasted's personal 
labours for Eeyptology. Not less great are those that he rendered it as organizer and Director 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, into the multifarious enterprises of 
which, from its creation in 1919, he threw an immense amount of energy, making it, with 
supplied by Mr. John D, Rockefeller, jun., by far the greatest centre of archacological 
research that has hitherto existed. For with the years his vision of the past had broadened 
from the ancient Eeyptians (still his personal favourites) to ancient Man in the Near East, 
the various races and cultures of which must, he felt, all be studied singly and in combi- 
nation, and in their relation to the classical world, to obtain the maximum of historical 
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knowledge—a principle which he imparted to scores of thousands of readers by hia two popu- 
lar books Ancient Times and A Survey of the Ancient World. ‘The Institute’, he wrote recently, 
‘ia o research laboratory for the investigation of the early human career. Jt endeavours to 
trace the course of human development from the merely physical man disclosed by the 
palacontologist to the rise and early advance of civilized societies.’ The work of its expedi- 
tions abroad at many Asiatic sites—in ‘Irig, Persia, Anatolia, North Syria, and Palestine, 
and the preparation at home of the Assyrian Dictionary (on lines similar to those of the 
Egyptian Wérterbuch), with its brood of smaller dictionaries of languages written in eunel- 
form, concern us less than the Epigraphie Surveys at Medinet Habu, Karnak, and Sakkarah, 
the Prehistoric Survey of Egypt and Nubia, and the collection and publication of the Coffin 
Texts, about which last a further word will be found below, And here we reeall with grati- 
tude our Society's particular debt to Breasted; it was, of course, through his co-operation 
and advocacy that in 1929 the interest of Mr. Rockefeller was enlisted in the work of our 
Archaeological Survey at Abydos, reaulting in a munificent subvention that has made that 
work possible (as a joint enterprise with the Oriental Institute) on a seale which the Society 
could not have thought of without such aid. It was through Breasted'’s mediation also that 
Mr. Rockefeller made a donation which has enabled the Worterbuch to appear in a form 
commensurate with the materials accumulated ; and to him again it was due that the same 
Maecenas presented the Palestine Government with the new Archaeological Museum at 
Jerusalem. His charming and stimulating personality was a delight to all who knew him: 
in this connexion we may quote from a letter to The Times by Dr. Gardiner, his closest 
friend in this country: ‘Breasted was not a man to be easily diverted from his labours, but 
when at last so diverted he could play like a child and was a companion of extraordinary 
charm. He enjoyed talking and had many a good story at his disposal. An unbounded 
enthusiasm, which a touch of naiveldé rendered doubly infections, gave a singular attraction 
to his conversation, and his handsome features and athletic figure added greatly to the 
pleasure afforded by his society.’ 


Dr, John A. Wilson, previously Executive and Scientific Seeretary of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chieago, has been appointed Acting Director of that Institute in 
succession to Professor Breasted, the appointment to be made permanent next July. Dr. 
Wilson is well known to many of his European colleagues through his five years’ work with 
the Institute's Epigraphic Survey at Medinet Habu, and is also the author of a number of 
important articles on Egyptian subjects. Mr. Charles Breasted, who had intended to leave 
the Institute for another field of activity, has consented to remain until the various projects 
of this great centre of archaeological enterprise have been revised and reorganized. 


Mrs, Marnie N. Buckman has resigned after many years of much-valued service as Seere- 
tary of the United States Branch of our Society, and Mr. A. 8. Arnold, Counsellor at Law, 
of New York, who had previously been Local Secretary for that city, has kindly consented 
to sueceed her. We trust we are not betraying a secret in saying that Dr. Alan H. Gardiner, 
who has recently returned from a visit to the United States, has come back with glowing 
accounts of Mr. Arnold's energy and enthusiasm for the Society's interests which have 
greatly heartened us. Our new American Secretary, who is the proud possessor of a fine 
Egyptological library, has already secured us some new members and revived the interest 
of old ones, 


Dr. Gardiner also reports on the deep interest taken in our work by the Brooklyn Museum 
and its enterprising Direetor, Mr. Philip N. Youtz. Readers of the Annual Report will be 
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_ well aware how much support our excavations owe to the Brooklyn Museum, thanks to the 
kindly mediation of Professor Capart. 


The Oxford University Excavations in Nubia, with Mr. L. P, Kirwan as Field Director, 
have been working this winter at Kawa (the ancient Gematon), continuing the excavations 
of Professor and Mrs. Griffith, who in 1930-1 uncovered three temples (the largest of which 

cis that of Taharka), and brought back an impressive harvest of fine objects. The first task 
this season was to free the temples from the great quantities of sand which had again 
accumulated, in order to enable Mr. M. F. L. Madacam to make a final collation of the 
important inscriptions, and Mr. Roy Pennison to study the architeeture in detail. An 
examination of large numbers of fallen blocks has given hopes that a great deal more of the 
Taharka Templo than is now standing may be reconstructed on paper. From a number of 
well-preserved houses of the sixth to fourth centuries s.c., built just inside the great temenos 
wall, and belonging probably to priests and officials of Amiin, has come a faience plaque 
with the name of a new Ethiopian king. Among other small antiquities ia a good bust of a 
young man, perhaps contemporary with Tutankhamin, the builder of one of the five temples 
that are now known at Gematon. 


We heartily congratulate Mrs. N. de G. Davies on the appearance of the two magnificent 
volumes of Ancient Egyptian Paintings, the 104 coloured plates of which reproduce a large 
part of her life-work at the Theban Necropolis. The work, which includes deseriptive letter- 
press in a third volume of smaller size, has been compiled with the editorial assistanee of 
Dr. Gardmer. 


Quite special interest attaches to the remarkable find, reeently reported m the Press and 
confirmed privately, by the French Institute during their excavations af Tid, near Luxor. 
For in the four bronze caskets found in the foundations of the Temple of Montu, and stated 
to contain Asiatic tribute to Amenemmes IIT, were not only ingots of the three precious 
metals gold, silver, and lead (one is reminded of the well-known mathematical problem deal- 
ing with a bag containing these metals), lapis-lazuli beads and amulets, and Asiatic figurines, 
but also two cylinders with cuneiform inscriptions. Should the latter mention a contem- 
porary Mesopotamian ruler whose reign can be dated independently, the find will mark an 
epoch in the study of Egyptian chronology, as providing for the first time, by a historical 
synchronism, an external check on the accuracy of the astronomical dating which is held 
to indicate 2000 2.c, as the date of the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. 


It will be remembered that Professor Kirsopp Lake, of Harvard, sent an expedition to 
Sara bit el-Khidim, Sinai, last spring; many new inseriptions, including some in the Sinaitic 
script, were found, and Dr. Cerhy, who was 4 member of the expedition, collated all the 
previously known inscriptions still in situ with Dr. Gardmer’s and Professor Peet's edition 
of Sir Flinders Petrie’s squeezes in our publication The Inseriptions of Sinai, Part I. Pro- 
fessor Lake has kindly expressed his willingness that all these results shall be utilized by our 
Society in a revised second edition of that volume. In the time available it was only possible 
to explore about half the Temple of Hathor Mistress of Sinai; thus the revised edition cannot 
appear until a further campaign has completed the examination of this site. Professor Lake's 
report on last season's work will appear in Texts and Studves, probably before the autumn. 


We welcome the appearance of the first volume, edited by Dr. A. de Buck, of Leyden. 


University, of the great corpus of Egyptian Coffin Texts. This is the first-fruits of an enter- 
prise of the Chicago Oriental Institute in which several promment Egyptologists have 
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collaborated at one time or another, and for which an immense body of material has been 
gathered from 1922 onwards in the museums of Egypt, Europe, and America, These texts, 
from wooden coflins of the First Intermediate Period and the Middle Kingdom, form colleo- 
tively one of the three great bodies of Egyptian funerary literature, and form a link between 
the other two—the Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead. The editing of the MSS. is in 
every way exemplary ; but details must be left to the reviewer. 


We gladly print the following from Mr. 0. H. Myers: 

‘There existed at Armant till the year 1561 an extremely interesting temple built by 
Cleopatra the Great in honour of the birth of her son Cacsarion, This was completely 
demolished between the years 1861 and 1863, and the materials were taken and used in the 
construction of a sugar factory; but before that date it had been visited and described by 
many travellers, and fortunately « number of drawings, plans, and photographs of it were 
taken by them. We are engaged upon a reconstruction of this temple for publication, and 
we should be very grateful for any help which your readers might be able to give us to make 
this as complete as possible, Any information about unpublished descriptions, plans, draw- 
ings, and photographs of this temple, or about out-of-the-way published descriptions of it, 
would be of the greatest valua. 

‘A large number of travellers toured this part of Egypt in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
when the diary habit was strong, the standard of draughtsmanshi ip high; and towards the 
end of the temple's existence photography was just becoming popular. I believe that there 
may well remain important records in private collections which would be of great assistance 
in making some restitution for the vandalism of the last century. In 1557 Francis Frith 
took at least three photographs of this temple, which were published in Egypt and Palestine, 
1858-9, and Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, 1862. Maxime du Camp published another in 
Equypte, Nubie, Palestine et Syrie, 1852, and Félix Teynard one in Egypte et Nubie, 1853. 
The negatives of these, or any other prints or negatives of this temple, might be of the 
greatest assistance, and I should be yery grateful to hear (at 200 Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1) from any one who could help in the search for them. It should be noted that Armant 
is Sa Erment and Ermant, and of course often appears in the classical form Her- 
monthis, 





Professor Jean Capart was unanimously elected an Honorary Vice-President of our 
Society at its Annual General Meeting of the 15th July last, in recognition of the interest that 
he has always taken in our concerns, and the energy with which he has furthered our interests. 


Two Public Lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, were given under the auspices of 
our Society at the Royal Society's rooms at Burlington House, W. 1, last winter, namely 
‘Last Season's work at Tell el-‘Amarnah’, by Mr. John Pendlebury, our ‘Amarnah Field 
Thrector, on 7 October, and ‘The Gold Standard in Ancient Egypt", by Professor Glanville, 
our Hon. Secretary,on 11 December. Both lectures were attended by appreciative audiences. 


Details are to hand regarding the Becond Semaine Egyptologique, held last July at 
Brussels under the auspices of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth. Over forty persona, inelnd- 
. ng a number of leading Egyptologists, took part, and during the week a score of interesting 
papers were read on as many different aspects of our science, The participants from England 
comprised Dr. Gardiner (President of the Congress), Professor M. A. Murray, and Mr. and 
Mrs. 5. R. Sherman. Mr, Sherman's paper was on the Surroundings of Tell el-’-Amarnah, 
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and ended with a cinematograph film showing the Society's excavations in progress. A 
‘number of diversions were arranged for the congressistes, including an exhibition of Belzoni’s 
Egyptian drawings, a visit to the Exposition Universelle, an excursion into the country, and 
of course a lengthy examination of the Egyptian Department of the Musées Royaux d'Art 
et d'Histoire. 


One important result of the Semaime Eigyptologique was the decision of the Fondation 
Reine Elisabeth to undertake a distribution of bibliographical notes on new publications 
(hooks, articles, and to some extent reviews) dealing with Pharaonic Egypt, similar to the 
references that have been issued by the Fondation smee 1932 with regard to papyrological 
literature, Each work ia to be given on a separate filing card of normal size (8" 5"), so 
printed as to be suitable for classifying under the author's name. The usual bibliographical 
details are given, and when necessary a few words of description; any reviewa of a book 
known to have appeared are algo included. No institution 1s so well equipped as the Fonda- 
tion to ensure that the information supplied will be as complete as possible; however, to obtam 
the maximum fullness, scholars and organizations interested in Egyptology are begged to 
inform the Fondation of their new publications (especially articles appearing in non-Egypto- 
logical periodicals), or, if possible, to send or cause to be sent copies for notiee in the Chronique 
d'Hgypte. It is estimated that with this outside assistance an average of about 600 cards 
will be sent out each year; the distribution will be periodical, the first batch being issued 
towards the beginning of April this year. The annual subseription is 10 Belgas (at present 
about; 7s.), and stress is laid on the fact that this rate has been fixed far below the cost of 
production and postage, in order to allow all Egyptological students to avail themselves of 
this service, which we have no doubt will prove to be of great value. 


We regret to have to record the death, last December, of Pére Emile Suys, Professor of 
Egyptology at the Istituto Biblico Pontificio, Rome. M. Suys’s chief contribution to Egypto- 
logy was a new edition of the ‘Eloquent Peasant’ story, entitled Etude aur le conte du Fellah 
Plaideur. 


At the Congress of Orientalists held at Rome last September, Professor Moret read a 
paper on the Egyptian doctrine of kingly and divine justice, and discussed its possible 
bearings on Israel, Persia, and Greeee ; M, Boreux described and commented on an important 
Egypto-Greek head-rest of the Alexandrian Period; Canon Drioton gave another of his 
important elucidations of ‘enigmatic writing’; Dr. von Bissing dealt with a curious seated 
statuette of the Fourth Dynasty; and Dr. Reich read a communication on the term ‘slave 
born in the house’, Professor Alberto Tulli, of the Vatican Egyptian Museum, and Mlle 
Guentch-Ogloueff, of the Musée Guimet, also rea valuable papers, the former on the 
medical examination of certain mummies, the latter on late personal names of an impre- 
eatory nature. 


Some recent distinctions gained by the younger generation at Oxford are worthy of 
record here. Mr. L. P. Kirwan (Merton College) obtained last year the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters for a thesis on the history of Lower Nubia in the Byzantine Period. Mr, M. F. L. 
Macadam (Queen's College), who was given the degree of D.Phil. last year for a thesis on 
stelac in the British Museum, has been elected by Worcester College to the Layeock Student- 
ship, Mr. Girgis Mattha (Queen's) has obtained the same degree for a dissertation on demotic 
ostraka. Mr. T. W. Thacker (St. Catherine's), has been elected to a Senior Studentship in 


the University. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Myrvhe etna Stakte, By Dr. phil. R. O. Steven. Verlag der Arbeitaze 


Afrikanisten in Wien, Vienna, 1{33. Svo. 48 pp. 


A class of work is now beginning to appear through which we are at last getting a knowledge of the 
materials employed by the ancients Quite recently we have had a splendid example in Lucas's Ancient 
Egyptian Materials and Industries. In that volume a chemist, bringing his scientific knowledge to bear on 
the materials used in antiquity, has collected between two covers an immense amount of organized informa- 
tion on the archaeology of the country. In the work under review Dr. Steuer elucidates, probably finally as 
far as it goes, the question of ‘idyw, which hitherto has proved such a problem, 

The first portion of the work is a very complete collection of botanical studies bearing on the question, 
a chemical inquiry into the nature and products of certain resins, and a collection of extracts from the 
classics, the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, the early Christian fathers and the Arabic writers, dealing with 
ewret-scented oils and resins under Whatever name they seem to be hidden. 

With sueh evidence as may be obtained from these very confused sources the author then approaches 
the subject of the hitherto entirely misunderstood tufyw and mdt in Egypt. This is the part which mostly 
concerns the Egyptologist. Dr. Steuer notes that Hatshepsut definitely states the object of her transporta- 
tion of trees from Pwenet (“Punt') to have been the scouring of a supply of fresh tute. The older Greek writers 
know of an oil (erax+}) which was obtained from myrrh-resin (cuipen); and just as Hatshepsut emphasizes 
the freshness of the ite, so is the freshness of the qulpea mentioned by the Greeks. Hatshepsut speaka 
of ‘expressing’ maff, For this she uses the word mcd with the determinative of a preas with drops dripping 
from it. This leaves no doubt that the mgt which was wrong out of the tnéyw-was o liquid. Henee Getic 
was clearly the resin from the trees, and md was an oil expressed from it, 

Afdt had been known since Pyramid times, and ‘fresh ‘ntyw" is mentioned at least as early as the Middle 
Kingdom, from which period an ‘nfyav mdm ‘aweet resin’ is also known. This appears to be the resin before 
the sweet-scented oil (mgt, oraerj) had been pressed out, especially aa another sort, ‘ntyw dw “dry tty’, 
is named, 

At Berbera, in British Somaliland, myrrh is still made into bales wrapped up in hides, and this practicn 
is recorded by Pliny (xii, 35), Dr. Steuer seems to think that this waa done purposely to preserve the volatile 
oil of the myrrh. Hide ia, however, the regular baling material in those parts: for instance, the modern 
travellers’ own collections of specimens have, aa one may read, beon commonly packed in this way. The 
mare probable view surely is that the imperviousness of the normal packing material made possible the pre- 
servation of the volatile oil during transit. Hence the natives were quite by chance provided with a trade 
which otherwise could never have grown up, 

Schweinfurth states that the Arabian myrrh has a higher content of this volatile oil than the Somali, 
but the reviewer would demur to the conclusion that this would exclude Somaliland from the region called 
Pwenet.. Unfortunately the pictures of the trees at Deir el-Bahri are of no help in determining the species 





which produced tnty. 
Proceeding from the straightforward earlier statements about ‘atyet and mgf, the author comes to the 


statements of Ptolemaic times, Here complications ensue, for the words sem to have altered their meaning. 
Cnty is mo longer the raw material from which a simple oil, mit, was obtained, but md? is a complicated 
preparation of which ‘ij ia a component. Moreover, o new name Ai(é) is introduced, and thia seems com- 
parnble to the old mat. This entails « discuasion—of only too common and unsati ctory « type—as to 
the reason the pricsta may, or may not, have had for using words as they did, 

To more purpose are the remarks the author then makes on the insecurity of reaulta obtained from a 
purely literary study. To this might be added « word as to the Presentation of the material, Two-thirda of 
the essay are taken up with extracts from every possible author who has mentione! the subject, as was 
noted above. When the reader has waded through all this, not knowing what points to observe, he finds that 
many of the statements are misleading and incorrect, or at any rate do not advance the study, Hence, after 
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laboriously working through the pages, he haa to read them through a second time in order to note what is 
important and to leave the unimportant. The author no doubt had to arrive at hia own conclusions in thia 
arduous way, but should have prepared his results for the reader. and not have dragged him through the 
same jungle through which be had to hack his own way. It would have simplified the reader's taak if the 
passages relevant to the argument had been picked out and the usefal points emphasined which were to be 
found in each. For the sake of completeness the reat, bad and indifferent, need only have been grouped in 
anappendis. Then again, having discovered that the older Egyptian records are correct and i in i agreement 
with the better classical writers, surely it would have been better to start at the beginning : | 

rather than to work backward from the few correct or useful statements among a . multitude of writings of 
a variety of late dates. Not only would some such arrangements have greatly ahortened the article, but they 
would greatly have clarified the argument. 

Dr.Steuer deals at length with various tranalations from one ancient language to a later ono, but naturally, 
aa we might say, without arriving at any result. Thus, the Septuagint generally translates the Hebrew mdr 
by en’pre, but once by craurnj and once again by «pdm. Similarly, the Arab translators of the Greek works 
introduce considerable confusion by the use of their word mai‘a, To expect anything else is surely to demand 
of one's authorities too accurate a knowledge both of their predecessors’ minds and of technical processes 
eatried out on an import from the enda of the earth. It indifferent from finding the general equivalent in one’s 
own language for the foreign name of some simple and common material like iron or gold. Yet oven that may 
be difficult enough, ss the various translations of such 4 word as the Greek dddper show. Again, it has been 
thought that sjarc¢ was steel, but the prevailing view now ia that it was blue glass, Was ydiveb really whet 
we mean to-day by ‘steel’, ond how many of Pliny’s plants and other natural objecta are unrecognizable by 
the best scholarship of to-day? 








GC. A. Wabirwhicnr. 


Statwen dgyptischer Acniginnen; im Anschluss an den Tors Amon-erdas I in Sydney untersucht. By Dr. G. 
Rospver. (Mitt. der vorderaaiatizch-acgyptischen Gesellechaft (E.V.), 37. Bani, 2. Heft.) Leipzig, 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Bochhandlung, 1932. 8vo. iv+84 pp., 5 pla, RM. 7.50. 

A-very long and detailed work on statues of Egyptian queens. We must admire the painstaking labour 
given by the author, though, os he himself readily admita, it proves to be only a thankless task. The inquiry 
has grown out of the study of the torso of Amenardas [1 which the author made for the Griffith Studies. It 
is entirely archaeological in method, ignoring until the end the aesthetic questions of purely artistio style. 
But unfortunately there ig practically no evidence on which to base the desired arguments, and there ore 
lacunae everywhere, arising from an absence sometimes of gufficient photographs of tho originals, sometimes 
of sufficient details remaining on such statues na we have, sometimes indeed even of suflicient stature on 
which to base any arguments at all. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the results consist more of ques- 
tions and possibilities than of anything else, as indeed the author freely admits. 

In the form in which it is published, the argument.is none too eaay to follow, consisting as it does of a 
detailed study of the characteristics of fifty-one statues, many of which are fragmentary. An immense series 
of illustrations, classified to emphasize each point, i4 really necessary, but such are as good as absent. How- 
ever, the author does what he can without them by lista and tables. Thus, Table Il consista of the seventecn 
points which he considers in as many of the fifty-one statues as possible, and Table XVI is a diagram of these 
results as they affect a statue of a Divine Consort in Berlin, The date and provenience of this statue are un- 
known, but Roeder finds its details to agree most closely with thoee of statues of the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Dynasties ; he is unable, however, to bring any evidence of ita supposed manufacture in the Delta. 

Besides attempting to date his statues by a study of their details, Roeder attempta to find the distinguiah- 
ing marks of the various schools of sculpture which must have existed in Egypt. This, however, seems to 
produce little result, very largely again throuch an almost complete absence of evidence, Many of his statucs 
have no provenience, having been bought from deolers. Of the rest nearly all come from Thebes; from 
Gizah, Abydos, ‘Amarnah, and Sinai only one each, from Medinet Gurob two, and from Tania three, and these 
of the most varied periods. Again, the finding of a statue in a given place is not in itself proof that it was 
made there. In fact Roeder himself admita thia for the Sinai statue, and postulates a Delta origin for the 
statue of Ankhnesneferibré found at Karnak. 

Tn his study of the forms of the vulture head-dress he is inclined to bring the three urnel from the Delta, 
but of this he ackmita there is no confirmation. Another curious detail is the replacing of the natural head 
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of the bird by that of a uraeus, and this he sasumes to be a sign of Lower-Egyptian workmanship. But we 
may well ask, was the sculptor at liberty to dress the queen as he saw fit? Does it not rather imply that he 
had orders to represent her aa queen of the Lower Country? Had the sculptor freedom to show the king in the 
red or the white or the double crown in accordance with the loyalties of the school in which ho was trained ? 
In such case we should often have to consider one panel on o temple wall as the work of an Upper-Egyptian ~ 
echool and that next to it as the work of a Lower-Egyptian one. The time is not yet ripe for an advance on 
Maspero's old division into the echools of Memphis, Thebes, Hermopolis, and Tania. These are manifest, and 
there is plenty of evidence for them. The best Roeder can do is to see signe of a naturalistic achool in some 
statucs which he would therefore assign to Middle Egypt, as we already know such a school at Meir and Tell 


el-‘Amarnah. He also thinke he can see signa differentiating the Theban school from the others. 
Finally, Roeder attempts a discussion of his statues from the stylistic point of view. Here he has to admit 


that the peculiarities are not sufficiently well known to provide security in dating, and the same must be said 
of any attempt to assign the statues to any given echool of sculpture. The author's remark is only too true, 
that one of the many difficulties is the variety of size, ranging oa his material does from coloeel to statuettes. 
Here again we have the usual difficulty, that often the statue is broken at tho critical place. 

Tt is interesting to note the various changes of fashion introduced by Tiya. She popularized among other 
things the upright feathers with disk and horns, the hair-band, the two uraei with horn and disk, and the 
three uraei. We might add that in another connexion it was she who introduced the extrordinary head- 
dress which only too often disfigurea Nefertiti. What a time of change it was! for Alchenaton waa tho first 
Pharaoh to wear the two urnel. 

Dr, Roeder obtains some valuable information about the Sydney torso. From his study of the position 
of the pillar at its back it becomes probable that it is the upper part of a seated, not a standing, statue. The 
statue is nameless, but is almost certainly that of Amenardas IT, daughter of Tirhakah. Hoe is known to have 
had a daughter of this name, and Psametik I records that Shepenapt DIT had adopted an Amonardaa na 
Divine Consort. This being so, it is strange that Roeder does not remark on the complete difference between 

In conclusion, the reviewer cannot but feel that the essay is a brave attempt to wrestle with the impos- 
sihle, It would seem that the hour has not yet struck, and perhaps never will, for a study of so elaborate 
and fur-reaching a nature. At present the most profitable form of research would probably consist in a num- 
ber of careful studies of such small detaila as can be observed with sufficient accuracy and in sufficient 
numbers to provide « aolid kernel of established fact. 











G. A. WaAINwHIoET. 


Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium #.C, By E. A. Seetsen. (Publications of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Oifprint Series, No, 1.) Baltimore, 1933. 4to. 42 pp. $0.00, 
This is a useful pamphlet on o portion of one of the most complicated problems of antiquity, and one of 
which we know scarcely anything at present, The study is largely concerned with the quite new and aston- 
ishing discovery of the *Hurrians’. We still do not know at all who these people were, whence or when they 
came, or What their civilization was. As it stands at present the discovery (and all the evidence) is linguistic. 
It provides a name for a people, apparently not aboriginal, who were spread over the northern parts of Syria 
ond Mesopotamia at a certain period; it provides a name for tho language of Tushratta’s letter in the ‘Tell 
el-Amarnah collection; and more important still, it shows by their names that the Hurrians had penetrated 
far and wide, from Anstolis to Elam, from Armenia to Ezypt. This latter information waa quite unexpected. 
Sinee their discovery this people has been given many names: Bergvélker, Subaraean, Mitannian, and 
Boghaz-Keui show that there was an important people to the south-east called by this name, whose language 
was thot of Tushratta's letter. At first sight ‘Mitannian’ would, therefore, scem the natural name, but at 
present Mitanni implies to us nothing more than a kingdom which occupied a fraction of the ‘Hurrian’ ares, 
which existed for only « fraction of the time during which we now have evidence for Hurrinna, and which had 
o ruling class with Aryan titles and gods although the language of the Hurrians wns not Aryan, 
The eseay consists ina study partly of the literary remains of this people with « view to discovering when 
and where they wandered, and parthy of those other wanderers the Hykeot and Khabiro. It is still impossible 
to say whence the Hurrians came, but it ia not until after 2700 n.c., Naram-Sin's time. that they begin to 


appear, und then as isolated and sporadic ecttlers near Mosul and Nineveh. Moreover, Scthe's Achtungaterts 
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dimited to the first half of the second millennium B.c., i.e. about the time of the Hittite raid into Babylonia 
and the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. When they arrived in Palestine they seem to have exerciaed great in- 

Hurrian or Hurrite aeems to be the same word aa the Biblical Horite. If so, the Horites were not mere 
‘cave-dwellers’ of Edom as hitherto supposed, but were an important people spread over the whole land. In 
fact this is the chief interest that these people have for the Egyptologist at the moment, for their name 
seems to be the original from which the Egyptians derived their name of Hr for ‘Palestine’ and 
* Palestinian’. 

This brings us to the other wanderers of this period, the Khabiru and Hyksos. The Khabiru we have 
known hitherto only from the Tell el-‘Amarnah Letters of about 1375 5.c., but now they have been found in 
Mesopotamia before 2000 a.c. They were nomads and raiders already at the time that the Hurrians were 
gpreading over the area finally occupied by them. Although #0 aimilur to them in eo many ways the Khabira 
seem to have been something other than Hurrians, and to have been mainly, but notsolely, Semitic. These 
inchoate groupa of wanderers apparently picked up a living on the shores of their desert as beat they could ; 
aa mercenaries if nothing better offered; at woret even selling themselves into bondage, at best raiding and 
plundering their settled neighbours. 

Another group of wanderers in the second millennium is known to us sa the Hebrews of the Old Testament. 
With the assistance of Professor Gunn, Professor Speiser treata the old question whether they were the same 
aa the Khobiru on the one side, and the “Apiru on the other, The result appears to be that these are the 
cuneiform and Egyptian renderings of the original Semitic Sr — Hebrew = Nomad. In the Old Testament 
the name Hebrew ia firet applied to Abraham (Gen. xiv, 13), and he would have been wandering at the time 

The third set of wanderera concerns the Evyptologist more closely, The author rightly points out that 
the name ‘Hyksos' does not necessarily indicate a race, but is an entirely vague epithet meaning ‘Rulers of 
Foreign Lands’. He then points out that the names of the Hykeos kings preserved to us are drawn from 
various sources, Semitic, Egyptian, and another, Our author is anxious to identify the Hykeos with the 
Hurrians, but to the reviewer ho doea not seem to adduce any evidence ot all, He proves conclusively that 
there were Hurrians in Palestine, and that Hurrian prisonera were captured in Palestine by the victorious 
Pharaohs of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. But this, and more in the same vein, does nothing to connect 
the Hykeos with the Hurrians. His philological evidence is actually against such a belief. He has to admit 
that the non-Semitic and non-Fcyptian names of the Hyksos are apparently not Hurrian. He makes a 
valinnt effort to derive the Egyptian word for a chariot wrryt from the Horrian word werat, and this in spite 
of Gunn's categorical denial of any such likelihood. The only scrap of positive evidence is that the bird- 
decoration on Hykaos pottery is found again in Palestine, and in those strata at Tell Buln in Mesopotamia 
that also produce Hurrian things. ‘Though this is important he gives no evidence that these birds are Hur- 
rian, and not Indo-Iranian for example, or of one of the many stocks who were wandering about: at this perical. 

But even this carries the subject no farther. Petrie long ago pointed out that the occurrence of Khyan's 
objects in Crete and Mezopotamin implied that the centre of the Hyksos was not Egypt, but somewhere in 
Syria. Already in 1000 Petrie had found in Egypt toggle-pins in what he realized were Hyksos graves 
(Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 12, 14) and pointed out that they were of northern origin, quoting examples 
from Cyprus: Twenty years later others were found at Byblos on the Syrian const along with o number af 
torques. M. Hubert (Syria, 1925, 16 ff.) showed them to have Caucasian affinities. These objects Were aoTne- 
what earlier in date, being of the Twelfth Dynasty, of which period one torque had already been found in 
Egypt and recognized as non-Egyptian (Petrie, [ahun, Kahun and Gurob, Pl. xiii, 18 and p. 12). Others 
have since been found in Egypt, and always of the same date, and Frankfort once again has emphasized their 
northern origin (Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 1, 149). — 

Professor eh mentions the ant vc which are found all over Syrian, They are of the type which in 
Egypt Petrie had identitied as Hykaos as long ago as 1006, and again in 1013. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that Professor Speiser should perpetuate the claim which Albright has begun to niake for bimsolf Hs the 
identifier of these campa as Hykeos (Bull, American Schools of Oriental Research, 1932, No, 47, P- 8) thongh his 
original study (Journ. Palestine Oriental Soc., 2 (1922), 122 ff.) ia based entirely on Petrie’s brilliant realizi- 
tion. The addition Albright makes to it is due to Phythian-Adama, who pointed out to him that similar 
camps are to be found in Transcaspis. Honour where honour is duc! At present there ia no answer either 
way to the question asked by eee camps are of Indo-Iranian origin. 

I. 


The author rightly objects to the vague talk sometimes indulged in of a Hyksoa ‘empire’ from Baghdad 
to Crete. Thia is 5 case, only too common among scholars, of going far beyond the evidence. He also tilts 
against the hypercritical attitude which finds in a hiatus of only one hundred years a reason for rejecting the 
equation of the names Khabiru and *Apirn. , 

Why the Hebrews should have spoken a Semitic tongue, when their features are so very un-Semitio, ie, 
un-Arab, hos long been a problem. The explanation is given by the discovery of a Hurrinn area centreing 
on Harran, the homeland of the Patriarchs, of Hurrian names in Palestine, of the Presence in the Khoabirn-. 
Hebrew tribes of Hurrians and perhaps others with a predominance of Semites, and of the overwhelmingly 
Semitic character of the Palestine these tribes invaded. The non-Amb features traditionally known as 
‘Jewish’ are well known in the Hurrian area, though at a later time, They are those of the Assyrians, of the 

Professor Speiser does not deal with the burning question of the authorship of the curious art hitherto 
known na * Hittite’. This art provides the monuments of the very area oooupied by the Hurrians, yet they are 
not of the period in which we know these people. The Bozhaz Keui tablets show them. as living there betwenn 
1400 and 1200.c., but the monuments all belong to a period after 1100n.0, Before this there seems at. present 
to be nothing but cylinder seala of an equally definite type and resembling the monuments vaguely called 
‘Hittite’, or perhaps more accurately “Syro-Cappadocian’. In the Journ. Palestine Oriental Soc., 7, 128 fh. 
Albright supposes these sculptures to be the descendants of Hurrian art, but unfortunately up to the present 
the postulated Hurrian ancestors are missing. The lack of any precise dating for the basalt slab from Boisan 
is therefore the more tantalizing. It was found lying loose in the rubbish oocupying the ‘Tuthmosis I] level 
—see Rowe in The Muscum Journal (Mus. Univ. Pennsvivania, Philadelphia), 1929, pp, 47-9 and figs. 
thereto—and is clearly related to the “Hittite’ sculptures, though of very much better workmanship than 
usual. It is perhaps not inopportune here to recall the very curious foreign carving in jasper published in 
Photograph in this Journal, 11, 159 i. It was found with the Tell cl-“Amarnah Tablets, and dates there- 
fore to about 1375 n.c. It is the product of an otherwise unknown art, for which the circumstances of the 
discovery suggest a northern home. The composition of the growp points in the same direction. It consists 
of a lion springing on the back of « bull, a motif which ia common down to classical times in the north, and 
is found in early Sumerian art, 

Professor Speiser still thinks of the Philistines as coming from Crete, in spite of the fact that thore is no 
evidence for this. The whole idea has grown out of one guess (out of a large variety) which identified Caphtor 
with Crete. All the evidence there is points to Caphtor and Keftin being the coast-lands of southern, and per- ; 
haps south-western, Asia Minor. Similarly, when he speaks of Tell Billa in Mesopotamia as having been in 
intimate connexion with Mycenaean centres, does he not really mean with centres which were equally in 
touch with Mycenne } Much has been done in recent years on Keftiu, Caphtor, Anatolian pottery and its 
relationships, but the latest work known to Professor Speiser seems to be an article by Professor Albright 
published as long ago as 102]. 

Finally, the discovery of the importance of these completely unsuspected Hurrians gives special pleasure 
to the reviewer. He has never ceased to pload for more caution than is usual when dealing with anything that 
may have come to Egypt out of the north. At present we know vaguely that these great regions were civi- 
lized, but of their civilizations we do not see much more than a few dim reflections when peering at nei¢hbour- 
ing lands. In the discovery of the Hurrians we have been given one more peep at the unknown north, and 
discover it to be just the ‘seething pot* that Jeremiah (i, 13-15) saw it to be long afterwards: ‘Out of the 
north an evil shall break forth upon all the inhabitants of the land. For, lo, I will call all the families of tho 
kingdoms of the north, saith the Lord.’ 
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G, A. Warmwnioer. 


Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré& at Thebes, Ey Norman pe Gant Davres, with plates in color from 
copies by Nixa pe Gans Davies and Cuances K. WILkixsos, (Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Egyption Expedition. Edited by Ludlow Bull, PhD., Associate Curator of tho Depart- 
ment of Egyptian Art, Vol. x.) New York, 1935. Folic. xii Pp- and 26 Pls. $20. 

The latest addition to the Metropolitan Museum's publications is to some extent n break with tradition. 
The fomilisr folio format is maintained ; but the new volume has not the ball of those in the Tytus Memorial 
senes, and one looks at first for a quarto companion, as with the Museum's more recent publications of 
Thebsn tombs. But in fact this book is to stand alone, and emphasizes by the prefix ‘Paintings from’ ita 
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nised under the title The Tomb of Rekh-mi-Rée at Thebes, 
Except for a Prefatory Note of three pages, and a brief description opposite each plate, there is no letterpress. 
It ts clearly indicated by Mr. Davies that these excerpts from the tomb of Rlekhmiré are offered to the world 
primarily as a collection of Egyptian paintings, « tribute to one of the highest levels of Egyptian drawing. 

Of the twenty-six plates the first twenty are in colour; and of the copies from which these were made, 
three were painted by Mr. Wilkinson and the remainder by Mrs. Davies. Pl. xxi is a key-plan of the tomb, 
and indicates the positions of the various ocenes; the remainder are key-plates of largo areas of the walls, 
which enable the details of the colour plates to be seen in their proper context. These line-drawings by Mr. 
Davies, however, are by no means merely subsidiary to the painted copies. Not only do they give the outline 
(with much detail) of the complete decoration of the tomb (for the sake of clarity no distinction is mado here 
between restored and existing lines), but they contain information, particularly in the opening words of ehort 
Ineroglyphic texts, which anticipates the full publication of the tomh, of which they will form a valuable part. 

It is not difficult to see that no other single Thehan tomb could have supplied such a variegated series of 
pictures of such consistently high quality. The traditional features of tomb decoration required for religious 
and magical purposes from the time of the Old Kingdom, with the accretions and developments of aubsequent 
aged, were folly maintained under the Empire; but it may well be that ‘the principle that theas scones formed 
a model for the future life gracdunlly lost moch of its foree, and [that] the reflection of earthly objects and 
scenes became to « large extent biographical or reminiscent’. And whether, as Davies suggests, Rekhmiré 
waa deliberately trying to record for posterity the ‘cultural level’ of a great age, or not, here was a man who 
Waa justified in depicting his biography in a House of Eternity, ane too whose biography mizht fully * justify’ 
him in the Egyptian sense. The Vizier of Tuthmosis [1] might well be expected to leave recorda in his tomb 
of more than personal interest ; and at a time when the conventional art of Egypt had reached tts most mature 
phase previous to the invasion of those exotic Influences which were to culminate at ge a Amarnah, it 
is not surprising that those reconls which are pictorial are among the best of Egyptinn pain 

Mr. Davies's choice of material for the colour-plates was not conditioned by eth at ia Sauine aes only, 
since the high standard of the decoration is maintained throughout the tomb. He has therefore given special 
prominence to the scenes of the foreign tribute-bearers, for the sake of their great ‘ethnological valne'—they 
occupy thirteen of the coloured plates. The dues of Amiin have two plates; the famous brick-making scene 
two more; while the last three deal with more personal aspects of Rekhmiré’s funerary arrangements. Most 
of these pictures are familiar to Egyptologists, whether they have seen the tomb or not; a number of the 
original copies are exhibited in the British Museum; but none have been reproduced with anything approach- 
ing this perfection before. Both aesthetically and archaeologically this publication will be of more value to 
the student than a visit to the tomb itself, with its dark interior and the inaccessible heights of ita walla, 

The virtual absence of letterpress haa reduced archaeological comments to a mingmum. Major problems 
are taised by the tribute-bearers, and it is not difficult to read Mr. Davies's mind about some of them, But 
those who disagree with him would be unwise to join issue until he bas finished hia asy in the two volumes to 
come. In his identification of detaile in the plates he is rarely at a loss; but again the temptation to argue ia 
better resisted. Rather let the reviewer congratulate himself on correctly guessing, without reference to tho 
‘crib’ opposite, the nature of the curiously flattened round haskete, piled one above the other, in the top 
right-hand corer of Pl. xiii,and described by Mr. Davies as ‘small froils containing honey-combs or what not’. 

Aa the list of the Davieses’ publications for the Metropolitan Museum grows, their colleagues take tho 
quality of their work more and more for granted. We have long since used up appropriate superlatives ; but 
‘we can still be grateful to all concerned. 

& BR. K. Granvitre,. 


A in Divine Ki By C. G. Seutamax. sridintringher sree a 
SO iloa, Wee Alden & hoon Tad. 1934. Pua por with map aad tins drawings. 3a, 

In this lecture Professor Seligman gives a quantity of information on a subject een eal 
to the fore since Frazer originally expounded it, namely that of the Divine King, the man-god who lives his 
life, and finally lays it down, for the good of his people, The theory and practice may be shortly stated as 
follows, A certain individual haa within him a divinity which gives him power over the elements. He brings 
or withholds the rain which causes the cropa to grow, which in turn causes the wealth and health of the people 
and their cattle, No man can live for ever, yet when the time comes for the Divine King to hand on his 
powers to his successor they must be in at least as vigorous » condition as that in which they were received 
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by him. This they could not be if they came from a worn-out, decrepit old man. Hence he muat deliver 
them up while still in his prime. Worse still, were he to die without proper precautions having been taken 
for their transmission to a suitable guardian, the divinity he enshrines would naturally escape into the Un- 
imown along with him. Hence, at a suitable time, which varies in different places, he lays down his life— 
originally gladly, as indeed he often still does—that the virtue of these powers may be preserved to his 
people. This is done by his committing suicide or being killed with due precautions, when his powers are 
ceremonially tranaferred to a suitable young and vigorous successor. In due time logic hoe often ahown that 
a substitute would do as well as the actual king, or that the powers of the king being magical they could be 
magically rejuvenated. From this a number of practices arise; not of course only in Africa but all the world 
over, for this theary of kingship is workd-wide. 

Incarnate gods of this nature prove atill to be flourishing in many parts of Africa, not only among the 
Shilluk of the White Nile and their neighbours the Dinka and Nuer, but also in Weat Africa, Seligman asks 
whether this cannot be traced back to the sed-festival of Ancient Egypt. No doubt some of the features are 
to be found there, but as we know it at present the festival seeme to be a complicated affair. The reviewer 
had intended to include some remarks on this question, but soon found that any such attempt would lead far 
beyond the scope of the present review. He hopes shortly to return to the subject, however. 

In recent years many inquirers have pointed to cases of apparent influence from ancient Egypt in Negro 
Afries, and the Frazer Lecture iz a continuation of two of the author's previous publications on this subject. 
The question of course is whether such things-are the remains of a very old Hamitic culture, of which Egypt 
metely presente the eorliest and best-known picture and Negro Africa the latest, or whether they are 
specifically Egyptian in origin. As might be expected, the answer is something of both. aa Ra 
aun-worship, which looms eo large in our present idea of Egyptian religion, is as good as absent in modern 
Africa. 

The question arises of routes by which the Egyptian influence would have extended itself. They prove 
to be four; up the White Nile; along the North African ooast past Tunis to West Africa; up the Blue Nile 
and along the foothilla of Abyssinia to the Great Lakes; through Darfir and Wadai along the southern edge 
of the Sahara. Seligman does not suppose that the last was in any way a main route of influence, though 
his reason is rather hard tosee. He himself shows that it is practicable even to-day, and conditions are hardly 
likely to have been worse in antiquity. He aleo shows that sites with apparent aflinities to the Meraitio 
civilisation of the third and fourth centuries B.c. have been found far out to the south-west of Meroe, hence 
in the direction of this last route. 
into or through the desert had to be made without camels, Although it makes no difference to the undoubted 
correctness of hia postulate, we may reeord here that it is a mistake to suppose that camels had never been 
seen in ancient Egypt. Strangely enough as many aa eight figures of them, sometimes with loads on their 
backs, areknown over the period running from the Second PredynastioAge to the fifth century s.c.,seeScharit 
Das vorgeachichiliche Griberfeld von Abusir el-Meleg, p. 40, no, 209; and as Seligman himeelf notes, Mina 
Caton-Thompeon has reported a rope of camel-hair of Old Kingdom date. The beast of burden of ancient 
Egypt was of course the donkey, and journeys were limited by his powers of endurance. As to this Seligman 
has collected a good deal of evidence, and it may be worth while to supplement it with my own experience, 
although it udds nothing new. One winter in the early "twenties I spent six weeks in the Ousea with camels, 
and for the journey back from Dakhiah was joined by some native merchants at Tenldah. It is ninety miles 
without water from there to Khargah, and we left about 10 one morning, arriving before 5 p.m. two 
days later. The merchanta’ donkeys were well watered before starting, and were only given each a large 
pudding-basin of water half-way across. After the donkeys, the camels had what was left. A petroleum-tin 
of water had been hidden for this purpose on the outward journey. I do not remember that there were any 
of the big white donkeys with us, but I do remember the little brown ones. One had eaten the local clover, 
which gave it colic eo badly that jt had to be left to its fate with a pan of water by ite side, for there is no 
waiting in the desert. A caravan going in the opposite direction was told they might have it if they found it 
etill alive, Its illness had nothing to do with hardship in the desert. I suppose that if 1 thought about it at 
all, 1 pot down the absence of white donkeys to the poverty of the merchants, but it may be that the little 
brown ones are hardier. Similarly I remember numbers of the latter, all very small and wretched, living in 
the Onses, but do not remember large white ones, though after this lapse of time I cannot say positively that 
Isaw no single one there. [ was told by the merchants that a donkey can go two days without water, but 
diea on the third. A camel can go four or five, but has to be trained to it before leaving the fields. It was 
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astonishing how little water the Bodawy camel-drivers needed ; they only had one quite small goatakin with 
accustomed to walk the whole way, and I and my two town-dwelling Egyptians walked most of the way, 
taking a ‘rest” from time to time on the more lightly loaded of our two camels. With only o short rest in 
the shade at midday, we travelled for thirteen hours on each of the first two days, The natives, however, 
would have gone on longer, but by that time I had had enough. Our party suffered no sort of inconvenience 
beyond some fatigue to myself and the loas to the merchant. One of the camels carried a litter on which lay 
a man too ill to move or speak. He was stricken with what the natives called p fever, and died the day after 
reaching Khargah. The camels come out from Egypt for the autumn and winter, but get very poor and have 
to return by March to recuperate. They get maggots up their nowes by the end of the time. 

Hence, if they had the need, the ancients could have done a good deal of desert travel with their donkeys. 
In fact they clearly went up to the Ouses, for Senusret I sent [eudidi to Abydos on some affairs of the Onaiz- 
dwellers; sce Breasted, Ancient Records, 1, § 627. In the Eleventh Dynasty Heou hod gone down the Wady 
Hammimit to the Red Sea with donkeys, op. cit., §§ 429, 430. 1 om told there is a spring of water at the 
without loss; ... not an sas died", op. cit. §448. Large caravans of donkeys went on the southern expeditions 
of the Sixth Dynasty. Herkhuf had three hundred, and Sebni had one hondred, op. eif., § 336, 366. 

On p. 44 we find that in West Africa a play is performed in which the birth of ‘a boy. . . lord of the 
earth” is prophesied, and the new king appears from under the skirts of a priest who plays the part of his 
mother. Emphasis is laid on the fact that the new arrival is already matare. It seems apposite to record 
hero another of my own experiences, for I have seen the same play enacted by the villagers of Upper Egypt. 
I do not remember any prophecy or remarks on the physical condition of the child, and I failed to gather 
that the play had any significance. I admit I did not inquire, but took it to be merely the burleaque that it 
certainly was, rejoicing in coarseness as such things do. The performers are all men and boys of course, and are 
provided by local talent. An inspector arrives, and after finding fault with everything demands a companion 
one is eventually found and brought in. The two cohabit, and o child geta born. For convenience’ sake a 
boy takes the part rother than a full-sized man, and he is dragged out from the ekirte of the performer with 
an infinity of weeping and wailing. Of course it is the by-play, back-chat, topical allusions, and knock-about 
business, that keep the audience in roars of langhter for the whole evening. The plot is well known to the 
village and the characters are always the same. There are two things which make me suspect that this play 
may be a survival of some sort. They are the latitude which allows liberties to be taken with superiors, and 
the presence of a comic figure whose only function is to pop out and frighten people. He was explained to 
me us merely on ‘afrit, and that he certainly was, in the colloquial sense of the word. His body and each of 
his arms and legs are covered with black clothes lent by the audience, who help to dress him with great 
enjoyment. The clothes are bandaged on to him with white turbans, so that he makes an apparently naked 
black figure with diagonal white stripes across him. He leaps about in the semi-darkness in o terrifying 

In conclusion it ia only necessary to say that the book under review is as suggestive as is all Professor 
Seligman's work. Tt is mainly a handy collection of # great masa of material bearing on a religion thet is 
to be found throughout the world. The beliefs surrounding the Mikado in Japan form one manifestation 
of it; and in our own land another was probably the ‘touching for the King’s evil" which was demanded of 
Charles Tl after his restoration. In fuct these ideas are probably fundamental to most religious thought. 
They certainly underlie it, for not only are they ao wiespread, but they constitute the oldest religion of 
which we have any evidence, having their roota deep in the Palaeolithic Age | 

G. A. Warswricur. 


Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 104. xiti+-77 pp. 1s. 

Mise Crier has chosen a fascinating subject for study ; her main conclusion, that ‘the system af accounting 
in the Ptolemaic state of the third century was certainly not an Egyptian institution, nor was it partly 
Greek with Eeyptian elements. The actual system and phraseology were distinotly Greek’ is of considerable 
cultural and historic importance, and it is therefore the more regrettable that the arguments for this thesis 
are practically confined to two pages (Ot-7) of generalities. It is perhaps unfair to criticize the author on 
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hensive study of the development of Greek and Roman accqunting’, and the hope may be expressed that 
some more solid arguments will then be advanced. That Misa Grier’s view is in the main correct there can 
be very little doubt; it is indeed all that one would expect, for until nearly the end of the third century the 
ruling class in Egypt still preserved their Greek mentality and outlook. But all the same the point deserves 
further study; to take one example, the distributive sign ¢, standing in Grock for dv of revrow (see most 
recently Wileken, U.P.Z., 157, 9, note; Miss Grier's translation ‘deduction’ on p. 09 is wrong), is undoubtedly 
derived from the demotic, yet we find it in Greek accounts at least os carly as 270 nc, (P. Hib. 110, recto). 

Of the main stbject of her hook, however, Misa Grier has given an exhaustive account, drawn from all 
the published Zenon papyri (the only omissions I have noted are those in Lille, reprinted in Bilabel, Sammel- 
buch, 6800-6803, and the interesting tax-list in Cambridge, ibid., 7222, which might well have been quoted 
on p. 42). Not only the accounting method, but the economic and financial problems involved, are fully 
treated, though this often introduces a good deal of irrelevant material, There is, too, very little attempt 
at arrangement and classifiewtion of the material, the documenta being merely divided into ‘Money 
Accounts’ and “Accounts of Raw Materials’, the latter including, rather surprisingly, accounts of grain. 
Problems of metrology, chronology, and numismatics, discussion of which might have been expected, are 
almost entirely unnoticed. The Glossary of Accounting Terms at the end is an excellent idea, and the 
Bibliography very useful (on the customs-house registers, P. Cair, Zen, 50012, 50015, see Andreades in 
Afdlanges Glotz, 1, 7-48). Two short sccounta in the Columbia collection are here published for the first 
time; Mias Gricr’s idea of using single square brackets to represent a lacuna or a deletion is an unfortunate 
innovation which it is greatly to be hoped will not be followed by other editors of papyri. 








T. C. Seeat. 


Zur Geschichte der Zeit dex 6. Ptolemiers. By Wauten Crro. {(Abhandlungen der Rayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Abt., Neue Folye, Heft 11.) Mimchon, Verlag der Bay, Akad. d. Wiss., 
1034. 4to. 147 pp. 

Originally designing this study for inclusion in the three stately volumes of Méfanges, recently issued by 
the Institut francais d’archéologis orientale, in memory of Gaston and Jean Maspero, Prof. Otto found his 
researches taking him far beyond the limita allowed him, and his work in consequence now appears a8 a 
separate publication with a dedication to Prof. Wenger. Tn general, it makes a contribution of outstanding 
importance to the history not only of Ptolemaic Egypt but of the Hellenistic world during the first half of 
the second century 8.0, Prof. Otto's competence for the task ia everywhere obvious: he haa an Impressive 
range of knowledge and mastery of his materials, a gift for the marshalling of evidence, an acute judgement; 
and if hia atyle of presentation, cumbered with footnotes, which on many pages occupy more space than the 
text, tending to rather long and involved sentences and st times (especially in the notes) complicated 
parentheses and sub-parentheses, is a little unaccommodatiny, it may be aaid in defence that he is writing 
a work of research for scholars, not a popular handbook, His task was certainly not an easy one. Fow im- 
portant periods of history, at least since the art of historiography became fully established, are so unsatia- 
factorily documented aa the Hellenistic Age, The evidence is jejune, fragmentary, and often ambiguous; 
the writer who would conatruct a connected history out of this haphazard débria must too often be content 
to make bricka without straw. It is necesiary to deal plentifully in conjecture, to squeeze every particle of 
treated as a firm basis for further combinations. 

Prof. Otto has thus done wisely in setting strict limita to his task. At first sight, the implied tithe Beitrige 
for a volume of nearly 150 generous-sized pages of small print suggests an unnecessary demonstration of 
modesty on the part of the author; but here the name is strictly correct. A continuous history of the reign 
of Philometor has never been, and in all probability never will be, written; and Otto has therefore foctised 
hia attention on thoge critica! years when events in Egypt gave « decisive turn to the destinies of the 
Mediterranean world. It is the expeditions of Antiochus Epiphanes against Egypt that are throughout the 
central theme, to which the remaining chapters, deseribing in detail the antecedents and consequences 
of the struggle, are designedly subsidiary. The opening section, Chronologiache Featetellungen, is one of the 
most important as well as the most original: in it Otto attempts to fix the dates of birth of the three children 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes and his Seleucid queen; by a process not unfairly described aa a masterpicce of 
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* juggling with the assorted scraps of evidence which must perforce content us, he reaches the conclusion, 
likely to be generally accepted, that they were a good deal younger than has genorally been suppose, 
Philometor being born in 183 or possibly 184 n.c., Euergetes a year or so later, and Cleopatra IT in the last 

few months of her father’s lifetime, or even posthumously.’ In dealing with the early years of Philometor’s 
reign Otto's conclusions are not always ao happy: his dating of the death of the Queen-Regent Cleopatra I 
to between Sept. 178 and Nov, 176" (pp. 1-2) is an important step forward, but his view that her nickname 
that she was o Seleucid princess, seems quite unjustifiable. Nor is it quite fair to describe as *gesichert’ 
(p. 18) his theory that the cpwrorkieia of Philometor mentioned in 2 Maccaboes waa his marriage-feast in 
175 or 174 Bc. There ia a good deal to be said for it, no doubt, but all the steps in the argument are very 
conjectural, and fifty probabilities do not make a certainty. If the festival waa the marriage-feast, the nome 
mpwrocliols ie very strange, and Otto's explanation, that it was an intentional dowhle enfendre on the part of 
Antiochus which became current throughout the Near East, verges on the fantastic, Otto's treatment of 
Cleopatra II, furthermore, ja unsatisfactory, chiefly because he deliberately decides (p. 135) to ignore the 
evidence of the presoripte of legal documents; no amguments are vouchsafed for this ultra-scepticiam, and 
Otto has apparently overlooked the fact that he himself has used this type of evidence in determining the 
date of the death of Cleopatra I! The result of this policy is the astonishing statement that ‘the earliest 
example of the association of Cleopatra I in the dating ia in the 21st year of Philometor’, How then does 
Otto explain the prescripta of the joint reign, which in both Greek and Demotic documents (P. Tebt, S11, 
Year 5; BM. dom. Pap. 10515, of. Thompson, op. cit., p. 33, no, 123, Year 6) begin: “In the reign of the 
Kings Ptolemy and Ptolemy the Brother and Cleopatra the Sister the children of Ptolemy and Cleopatra the 
Gods Epiphancis....° Surely the natural conclusion, olready drawn by Strack and Wilcken from P. Par. 
63 (= U.P.Z. 110), is that Cleopatra IT wus officially associated with her brothers on the throne of Egypt, 
at least as early as 165; and we muy now reconsider Livy's clear statement, given very short ahrift by Otto 
(p. 60, note 3), that she participated in the dispatch of the embassy of Energetes to Rome in 160. There 
seems no obvious reason why the extraordinary step of raising her to the throne of her brothers should have 
been taken after their reconciliation, whereas if Livy is right, and she had been associated with Euergetes 
from the beginning of the emergency government in Alexandria, it is perfectly netural that unwillingness to 
depose in her 5 reigning sovereign should have suggested the idea of the triple régime which we know for a 
fact was in existence a few years later. One further point regarding the joint reign is the common sssump- 
tion, shared by Otto (pp. 71-2), that Philometor took over the new dating of regna] years which his brother 
had initiated while isolated in Alexandria, perhaps na a concession to his brother's adherents. It is, however, 
much more likely to have been the initiation of the joint régime that was made the occasion for a new start; 
and if this is admitted, we obtain an important date in the chronology of the period, for since year 1 of the 
joint reign coincided with year 12 of Philometor, the reconciliation of the brothers must have taken place 
before 1 Thoth = 4 Oct. 169, und hence Antiochus must have left Egypt.ot least several weeks previously, 
somewhat earlier than the time Otto proposes (pp. 41, n. 1, 66) on other grounds. 

In tracing the course of the campaigns of Antiochus, Otto is on more familiar ground, but here also his 
mastery of detail, and his gift for characterization or summing-up of a tendency or situation, make his work 
a valuable contribution to historical learning. For the status of Antiochus In Egypt (pp. 53-7) he has 
happily been able to utilise the new P, Tebt. (08, which docisively vindicates Porphyry's statement that he 
wan crowned King of Egypt at Memphis; but, in common with the editor and Wileken, he boa failed to 
realize the importance of the addreaa of the royal prostagma: "To the cleruchs inthe Crocodilopolite nome. ‘: : 
Aa van Groningen haa well observed, this unique designation of the Arsinoite nome indicates that Antiochus 


t Otto, adducing the evidence of the Sil} popyri in o Nachtrag (p. 14), notea that scribes at Lykopolis in Middle 
Egypt were still dating by Epiphanea on ‘“) November 181; he hns, however, overlooked Tait, Greek Gatraoa, 1, 
Bodl, no. 06 (Hermonthis), which, if correctly asigoed to Epiphones (and Tait's arguments seem decisive}, in that ed 
20 May 180. This would certainly make it easier to find time for the birth of the three children after 184 or 183. 
Otto does not diseuss the possibility of two of them, e.g. Euergetes and Cleopatra, being twins; no doubt he tacitly 
assumes that even with our unsatisfactory authorities such « fact must have come down to Ws. 
 ® Sir Herbert Thompsan’s invaluable list of the eponymous priests (Griffith Studies, 16-37) shows that at Ptole. 
mais, between the fifth and sixth years of Philometor the priest af "Quorn Cloupatra atul King Ptolemy her son’ 
ia replaced by the priest of ‘King Ptolemy and Cleopatra his mother’. The lntest example of the former type is 
dated 8 April 176, the earliest of the latter 18 November 176 (both Demotic; for a» Groeck example of the latter 
type, of. P. Grenf. 1, 10, of 10 October 174), and the reviewers suggest that the death of Cleopatrs I may thus be 
fixed cyen more closely to between these two dates. 
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not only had dethroned Philometor, but was trying to obliterate all trace of the Ptolemaic dominion in ~ 
Egypt.! Partioularly happy is Otto's elucidation (pp. 73-4) of the fact that C. Popiliua Laenas must have left 
Rome several months before Pydna was fought, carrying with him instructions from the Senate, to be carried 
ou! inmediately on receiving news of the Roman victory! The sequel—bhis amazing interview with Antiochus, 
and the fateful circle traced in the snnd—is the central point of the book; in it Otto sves the death-knell 
of the Hellenistic world whose disintegration before the growing intervention of Rome waa henceforward 
inevitable. In his moral judgements, itis true, Otto's feelings as a good Hellenist have to some extent got 
the batter of his critical faculty ; from first to last he sees in every political event in the Near Fast the sinister 
(especially p. 38) is one of the moat vivid passages of the book. But the fact remains that any form of cthical 
judgement on statea of the ancient world ts a very dangerous proceeding, and in the case of Rome it seems 
scarcely fair to expect from her a degree of political morality which it would be hard to find in Europe 
to-day. To do Otto justice, however, he haa at least no heroes among the Hellonistic monarchs—Antiochus, 
with the methods and morals of an American gangster; and even the saintly Philometor emerging with a 
somewhat dubious character, though (Otto's argument" for distrusting the traditional eatimate of him (p. 4) 
seema very flimsy. 

The Cyrene inscription containing the will of Euergetes II is discussed at length and in considerable 
detail. The most conflinting views have been expressed c ing this document, and Otto'a, which ia 
very well argued and shows great ingenuity, is by no means the least interesting or plausible; but it is not 
certain that it will command universal acceptance He holda that the inscription is not the will or a part of it, 
but is merely founded on the will, preserving but two clauses of the actual document (rife dudGero «rh, and 
iy 62 71 rd.). The date, 155 5.0., is that of the ereotion of the stele: the will was mache earlier, after 14, 
when the joint rule of Philometor and Energetes ended; and Otte places the negotiations which led up to it 
in the year 162-161, Ta sepi rover ypeyyare are the documenta relating to the transaction, including the 
will, To publish the will verbatim would have looked too official; hence extracts only were given to the 
‘political indiscretion’ and so was probably not committed by the king direetly but by the priests af Apollo at 
Cyrene under his inspiration. It waa indeed, Otto holds, a political masterpicce, and like P. Tebt. 5 shows 
beyond the evidence, Several decrees of amnesty have been revealed by the accident of discovery, with 
formulae which show a considerable mutual resemblance, and we really cannot aay how far Energetes waa 

Otto's whole reconstruction of the situation, attractive os it ia, seems just a little far-fetched. and it 
rests in part on his view (p. 104) that qpirin the clause sj dedley wal otpaylar rie pds cMailows duly yeroudrnr 
means Energetes and Philometor, not Euergetes and the Romans. The present reviewers feel that tho 
second interpretation is really much the more probable, nor can they agree with Otto (p. 104, n. 4) im thinking 
that gpiv cannot refer to the Romans because in conjunction with ei; dAWjAovs it ‘wiire eine Doppelung", 
or that ‘das qyiv wilde auch zu dem auf die Romer in demaelben Satz hinweisenden stro in Widerspruch 
stehen, wenn mit ihm die Rimer mitgemeint wiren’. However, his conception of the document certainly 
calls for serious consideration; and it is not the least among the merits of his monograph that by revealing 
new points of view it compels a re-examination of many problems in the history of the period. | 

H. 1. Ben. 
I. C. SREar, 








The Vooalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. By Witttam Foxwew. Aummour. (American Oriental 
Series, Vol. 5.) New Haven, Conn., American Oriental Society, 1934. Svo. wii--67 pp. $1-25. 


The problem of the Egyptian ayllabie orthography is one that hina occupied many minds, and evoked 
many theories. In this admirable monograph Professor Albright gives a detailed statement of hia own 


1 Aegyptus, 14,120, Presumably P. Tebt. 608 dates from 188, when Antiochus had finally thrown off the mask, 
and when we heor from-P. Tebt. 731 of ravages by hia soldiers in the Fayyim. 

3 Viz. that the praise of Polybios reads bhe an echo of the propaganda of the pro-Philometor party at Rome, 
and ie therefore siepect. 
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researches in this important field. Though even he would not claim that the last word has been said, his 
results mark a definite advance on previous work, and certainly inspire a high degree of confidence in their 
probability. 

This work falls into three main parta. In the first, after a survey of the theories of previous scholars 
and an outline of his own methods of investigation, Professor Albright gives a brief history of syllabic 
writing in Egypt, and concludes ‘that the syllabic orthography waa invented before the middle of the Twelfth 
Dynasty"; he suggesta that it may have been invented in the Egyptian Foreign Office in the twentieth 
century .c. The supposed syllabic writings of the Old Kingdom are nearly all consonantal, ao too are those 
of the Achtungeterte.' After the ‘Twelfth Dynasty syllabic writings increase, though it is noteworthy that the 
names of foreign places and gods such as Byblos (Kp), Kadeah (Ad¥), ond Ba‘al (Br), names which 
must have heen known before the invention of the syllabic orthography, continue to be spelt in the 
old consonantal form. The syllabic orthography was at its best in the reign of Amenophis IIT and in the 
‘Amarnah Period, but continued to be remarkably accurate for long after that time, und only became corrupt 
after the reign of Ramesses IDL. Next follows some discussion of the date of the shift in the quality of 
Egyptian vowels, and the laws of vocalic change in Egyptian. The section concludes with paragraphs 
dealing with new material for Canaanite phonology and morphology, Acgean names and words, and Egyptian 
hypocoristica. 

The second section is entitled ‘The Svstem of Syllabic Orthography". Professor Albright considers that 
most of the syllabie groups are certainly or probably independent words, usually nowns or pronouns, which 
contain ‘only one vowel, followed generally by the weak laryngal 3, less frequently by * (i) or w'. Only very 
occasionally did the syllabic orthography employ groups containing two strong consonants. The greater 
part of thia section ia devoted to a detailed examination of these groups and their probable origin and 

Finally, the last half of the book ia occupied by an autographed text in which selected Egyptian words, 
written in the ayllabio orthography, are studied in twenty-two main groups. The presentation is on the 
whole admirable, though the emallness and indistinetness of the hieroglyphs is occasionally a little trying, 
and only one slight error was noticeed—on p. 42, VIL. B. 4, the correct reference is to C, 1, not to C. 4. 

A close atady of this material reveals how much has yet to be done before it can be claimed that the 
problem of syllabic writing has been solved once and for all. At the present moment we are in a position 
to deduce the vocalization of a word if we can identify its foreign equivalent; in other words, we rely on 
‘cribs’, This is permissible as a beginning, but it is a challenge to renewed efforts from all who are interested 
in this aspect of the Egyptian language. Professor Albright's autographed material is about a third only of 
that already published by Burchardt, and [ have failed to discover in his lists a single word which has not 
ite foreign equivalent. This is a most satiafactory state of affairs, as far as it goes, bot what are we to do about 
the other 800 words? Are we to confesa that we cannot suggest their probable vocalization? For imstance, 
we find that the group 0@ represents pei, pi, or pd, and that 32 may represent ma, mt, or mu, but how are 
we to know which of these values is the correct one in a word whose foreign equivalent is not known f There 
seem to be an urgent need for a further codification of our material. We need an analysis of all these groups 
to determine how much their values depend on the nature of the groupe that precede or follow them, and 
how much on their own positions, initial, medial, or final. Our own lnngunge, for instance, has such rules, 
and there seeme po obvious reason why they should be abeent from Egyptian. At least, this is o part of the 
problem which does not seem to have been followed up and which urgently needs more attention, even though 
the fina) result may be 1» negative one. Coe 7 

Finally, one complaint: the valve of the autographed portion has been decreased very considerably by the 
failure to reduplicate words. The majority of the words which are dealt with in the text are composed of 
thres groups at least, but few of them are listed more than ance. Thus, if it i neneeeety ta study veg ft com 
ticular group, only a portion of the material is to be found in the appropriate section of the text, and for the 
full details one ia compelled to search through the whole of the autographed section, The hook would hove 
gnined immeasurably if all the material referring to any one group had been gathered together in the study 
of that partioular group, instead of being scattered throngh the body of the work. A particularly glaring 
inutanoe of this omission occurs in the case of the group ,(X. D). The values of the group are said to be: 
‘tajr, (ir, (wr, (al, ete.', yet no single instance of either (ir or (a)! (the latter ia admittedly rare) is to be 








1K, Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Firsten, Valker wad Dinge auf altigyptischen Tongefassecherbon des mittleren 
Reiches, Berlin, 1026. 
Mm 
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found on pp. 50, 51. In fact no instance of (a)! seema to be given in any part of the lista, The value (ijr 
occurs several times: #7. IT. A. 1; B. 1.5.8.0; 1V. 14; V.C. 1; VIL A. 10. 14; B. 4, ete. One hopes that 


it will be possible to remedy this defect in the future. H. W. Farman, 
So fur as [ can see, looking at the problom here discenssed] from the Semitic side, Professor Albrizht’s 


results may be accepted if his premises are granted. It must, however, be borne in mind that his ‘Canaanite’ 
forms are pure abstractions; they may, perhaps they do, frequently represent the truth, but there are also 
cases Where this is probably not so, For example, an what grounds does he postulate (IIT. A. 2) a Canaanite 
‘abidGi >alitf when both the forms in the Tell el-‘Amirna Letters and the Hebrew forms of this verb anggest 
that it took a rather than ¢ (for what reason ?), which accordingly favours a Canaanite ‘ghads >'abaifil He 
seems indeed to use his Canaanite form as evidence for an Egyptian a-ti-fi and then to use this as evidence 
of his postulated Cansanite form. In other words, here (and perhaps elsewhere) he is in danger of arguing 
ina cirele. So again Professor Albright postulates a Canaanite Fasir'el ag the original form of the Hebrew 
Vier’ and uses this to support his vocalization of the Egyptian Fo-si-r-l-ra; but, one may ask, how 
certain is the Canaanite Yosir'el ? How, too, does he know thst the origin of the Hebrew Sdr‘paf is a Canaanite 
Serpotia); the Accadian Sariptu suggests a participial form meaning ‘dyeing (town)', and Accadian ortho- 
graphy is a far safer guide than that of the Hebrew text, which represents mainly a very moch later tradition, 
In fact, he appears to choose whichever pronunciation, that of the Assyrian inscriptions or that of the 
Massoretic text, suita his cage at the moment; and arbitrary selection is risky as a guiding principle. The 
truth is that very littl: is known of the original Canaanite or proto-Hebrew (or whatever it is called) pro- 
nuncistion, and in almost every case allowance must be made for the vagaries of Accadian orthography as 
well as for the effect of a thousand years of change on Hebrew pronunciation. Consequently everything ie o 
matter at the best of inference, at the worst of conjecture, and the strength of any single case of Egyptian 
vocalization ag based on such evidence varies with the certainty of the ‘Canaanite’ form on which it is based. 
G, BR. Driver. 


An Unpwhlished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylanda Library. Edited by C. H. Ropers. 
Manchester, The Manchester University Prese, 1935. 34 pp. | pl. 2s. Gd. 


De minimis non cura lex ia a sound legal maxim, but it is by no means of universal application. A very 
minnte particle of fact may at times have a value as evidence quite out of proportion to its size. So it is with 
the papyrus fragment edited by Mr. Roberta. Tt measures but 8-9 G.cm. (by a misprint on p. 11 the dimen- 
sions of the fragment are confused with those of the text, which is given a greater breadth than the papyrus) 
ond contains on cach side only about a third of no more than seven lines; yet it must rank as, in some 
respects, one of the most important among recent discoveries of Christian papyri. To begin with, it ia 
undoubtedly the earliest fragment of the New Testament ever found; there seems no reason to question the 
editor's dating, first half of the second century. Of course the dating of any mannseript on purely palaco- 
graphical grounds is never more than approximate, and perhaps ‘not later than about the middle of the 
second century" would be a safer conclusion than the editor's; but at least one can say that if, by some 
wholly improbable chance, evidence should ever be found by which an exact date could be determined for 
the codex from which this fragment comes, one would be Jess surprised by « date before than by a date after 
4.0, 160, 

In itself this claim to be the earliest fragment of the New Testament is a matter rather of sentimental 
interest than of serious importance; but it has indirectly a scientific significance which is very considerable 
in more than one respect. Historic ¥ itis of value because it tends to throw back the date at which Chris- 
tisnity began to penetrate Egypt proper. Till about » dozen years ago definitely Christian fragmenta of 
earlier date than the third century had not yet been discovered there, and it was permissible to think—many 
of us did think—that in the second century Christianity had not yet travelled beyond Alexandria: at all 
events had not yet passed above the Delta. Yet here we have a fragment of St, John certainly discovered 
in the Upper Country", very likely, as the editor suggests, at Oxyrhynchus, and dating apparently from the 
first half of the second century, Of course one swallow does not make a summer; it might be argued that this 
codex of St. John waa written at Alexandria, that, treasured by some pious owner, it was long preserved, and 
that only after many years did it reach its final home beyond the Delta. That is peasibls of a single papyrus, 
but it becomes less likely with each discovery of an early Christian fr ment; and taken along with the 
Britich Museum Gospel fragmenta and one or two early Septuagint papyri which, though thay might con- 
celvably be of Jewish origin, are at least as likely to be Christian, the new find does reinforce the growing 
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conviction that Christians, of some degree of education and wealth (this and the Museum fragments are 
clearly the work of practised scribes, not of semi-literate amateurs), were alrendy to be found in Middle 
Egypt by sbout.a.p. 150, 

Again, the new fragment, small as it is, furnishes valuable evidence on the vexed question of the date of 
St. John’s Gospel, which some would put aa late oa a.p. 135. It is no doubt posible to retain both that 
date and the Ephesian origin if we suppose that same enthusinstic disciple, receiving the Gospel on ita very 
publication, migrated soon afterwards not merely to Alexandria but into Middle or Upper Egypt and there 
enused copies to be circulated; but in dealing with obacure points of scholarship we must operate rather 
with what I may call an average degree of probability than with the abstractly possible; and there can be 
no question that the discovery in Egypt of so early a fragment is a powerful reinforcement for the theory of 
an earlier as againat 6 later date for the Goxpel. 


In two other respecta the find is important for Biblical criticiam: it shows that the Fourth Goapel, at first 
regarded by many of the orthodox with some suspicion, was circulating outside its place of origin unexpectedly 


early, and it is very reassuring as to the state of the text. Only in one point, and that « not very important 
ane, does the papyrus show o novel reading; in another place it agrees with B and other early authorities 
against &, A, and other manuseripta. In fact this fragment, from a codex written within half a century of 
the composition of the Gospel, presenta us with the familiar text of our later authorities. It is, of course, 
amall enough base for textual theories, but ex pede Herculem: it does at least, along with the other evidence 
which ia accumulating, create a presumption that the text established by the best recent scholarship is in 

A corollary, conjectural and hazardous enough, may be added. In the editio princepa of the Museum 
Gospel fragments (Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, pp. 39 ff.) and in the recent pamphlet (The New froapel 
Fragments, pp. 16 if.) the relationship between those fragments and &t, John, nsnally regarded as the Ephesian 
Gospel, was assumed to be an argument against the ides that the unknown Gospel could have been originally 
composed in Egypt. The discovery of the new fragment and the possibility that both this and the Museum 
fragmenta come from Oxyrhynchus make some modification of that view necessary. Of course, even if an 
Oxyrhynchite provenance were established for both, that fact would not prove a connexion between them ; 
but it- would at least make possible the view that the new Gospel was composed in Egypt, even at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, and that ita author made direct uae of John. 

The Johannine fragment was bought for the Rylands Library, along with other papyri of a quite mis- 
cellanecus character, by the Inte Prof. Grenfell in 1920, Its nature was recognized in the of 1035 
by Mr, Roberts, who is editing the third volume of the Rylands papyri. He is to be congratulated not only 
on the good fortune which brought him this trowvedle and his perspicacity in identifying it but also on the 
skill and judgement with which he has edited it. The little booklet, excellently printed, reflects eredit on all 
concerned in its production, and is likely to have a wide and ready sale. 





H. I. Bet. 


Dizionario dei nomi geografici ¢ topografici dell Egitio greco-romano, By Amerine Catpenmt. Vol. 1, 
fase. 1, A-AAIKAPNAEEBYS, Cairo, Societh Reale di Geografia d'Egitto, 1035. xii-+-216 pp. 

When the late Prof, Grenfell was struck down by his last illness he had in hand, besides other under- 
takings, « comprehensive geography of Graeco-Roman Egypt, a acheme which he had been contemplating 
for many years; but though a good deal of preparatory work had been done towards it the materinls collected 
were not yet in such a state that they could be satisfactorily handled by any one else ; and it seemed that the 
execution of this much needed project must be postponed indefinitely. It was therefore a matter for general 
rejoicing when Prof. Calderini announced (at first in the Compte rendu du Congres intern. de (réogr., Cairo, 
1025, v, 23-9; later in Aegyptus, 11, 1990-1, pp. 10-12, and Papyri und Altertummoissenschaft—M inchener 
Beitr. «. Papyrwaforsch. w. ant. Rechtageach, 19—, pp. 400-5) that he was engaged on a similar undertaking. 
The present fascicule marks the beginning of the actual publication ; and it may be said at-once that the work 
which Prof. Calderini is doing puts every papyrologist and every student of the history and geography of 
ancient Egypt in his debt. It may be—it can hardly not be—that errors and omissions will be detected in 
this and following parts (a list of Agyiunte ¢ correzioni on pp. ix-xil notes, besides some new evidence pub- 
lished while the part was in the press, a few points overlooked in compilation); but every page gives proof 
of the author's untiring industry and the thoroughness with which be has explored his sources, while the 
rrancement of the material is admirnbly clear and concise, 
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In a provisional arrerteaca, pending a more elaborate introduction to be published when vol. 1 is com- 
The dictionary is to include (1) all Greek and Latin geographical and topographical names (whether in 
Egypt or elsewhere) found by Calderini in the Greek and Latin texts coming from Egypt, that is chiefly 
papyri, ostraca, and inscriptions; (2) all the geographical and topographical names referring to Egypt found 
by him in Greek and Latin authors and texts from outside Egypt down to a.n. 1000. It will be seen that he 
has combined two rather different schemes. From a logical point of view the union is not easy to defend, 
A geography of Graeco-Roman Egypt is one thing; « collection of all the geographical names preserved in 
papyri and other texts found in Egypt is another, Calderini’s acheme, it may be objected, is at once too 
narrow and too broad: his work is not a complete geouraphy of Egypt even during the period covered, for it 
uses only the Greek and Latin evidence, and it incorporates a masa of material which, useful enough aa a 
separate study (witness FP. Heichelheim’s Die eusiwnirtige Bevalkerung tm Ptolemderreich), is irrelevant here. 
To include the evidence of hieroglyphic, demotic, Coptic, ancl Arnbic texts, so far as it bears on the Graeco 
Roman period, would, however, have entailed enlisting the services of exports in those Jangunges and might 
well have prevented the execution of the task altogether; and os for the second point, it is ao little churlish 
to complain that too much is given us. 

The arvertenza explains the method according to which the information given under each entry is 
arranged, The number of sections naturally varies with the importance of the place and the consequent 
abundance of material The full scheme is as follows: First come the references in chronological order, 
authors, if such there are who mention the place, coming first; then are given the various forma of the name; 
then notes on the name whenever ‘the difference is not a graphical variant but a substantial diversity’; then 
ita etymology; then epithets applied to the place by the sources; then ite nature (city, village, dc.); then 
its Position; then its identification, if known; then its history; then such points of local topography as 
edifices, quarries, &c.; then ita producta; then the known officials, followed by auch references to trades, 
professions, &o., aa occur in the sources; then data relating to the population; then various other informa- 
tion; and lastly a bibliography. In the case of the larger articles a more elaborate and subdivided treatment 
ia required. The longest article in the present fascionle—indeed probably in the whole work—ia that on 
Alexandria; and in this, for which the editor has been able to draw on the rich stores of information collected 
by Lumbroso, some of the sections, for example those on history and topography, are really substantial 
articles in themselves. ‘This great mass of material is excellently digested and arranged, in a way to facilitate 
reference. Indeed, the editor deserves warm congratulations on the fascicule as a whole, and all scholars will 
wish him success in the completion of his immense task. 








H. L. Bex. 
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